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AUTHOB’S PBEFACE, 


This little book, AU About Ddhi^ has been com- 
piled with great care to meet the wants of all those - 
visiting the City during the coming cold weather 
in connection with th'S Coronation Durbar of 
His Imperial Majesty King George V. It 
is intended to be a concise and compact Vade 
Mecam, The illustrations, thirty-six in num- 
ber, have been chosen with care, and will, . 
it is hoped, add itb its usefulness. The book 
does not pretend to any very great originality, . 
the matter being largely drawn from the 

standard writers on the history, antiquities and 
architectural glories of Delhi. In the jfii*st 
chapter an attempt is made to throw some 
fresh light on the earliest history of the City with 
the aid of the Hindu epic, the Mahahharata, a 
subject least touched upon by writers on Delhi so 
far. Even Mr, Fanshawe, whom no wTiter on the' 
City can to any extent neglect, has apparently 
nothing to say on its earliest history. He is moro 
concerned with the Mutiny peiiod than with any 
other in particular, though his descriptions of 
the great mosques, palaces and other stucturaJ 
monuments of Delhi are of the highest interest, 
All these have been largely utilised in the present 
volume, and the compiler would here take the 
opportunity of recording his gi’eat indebtedness 
to Mr. Fanshawe’s work. Of not less value to 
him has been Capt. Trotter^s Life of NichoUan^ 
which has been laid under contribution in the 
chapter on the Storming of Delhi. As regards 
the principal architectural monuments of the City, 
Dr. Fergusson’s Hietory of Ind/Um cmd'^Eadem 
Architeeture has been of the greatest use. Of 
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PREFACE, 


modem descriptions of the City, Mr. Percival 
Landon’s pen picture in his well-known work 
Under the Swa will, we have no doubt, be read 
with interest. The late Mrt G. W. Steeven’s word 
picture in his book on India mil be pronounced to 
be even more notable in that it happens to be the 
only sketch of the pi*esent city which attempts to 
give a kaleidoscopic view of it. A good account 
of the Mutiny and all tlife places connected 
with it hae also been included in the present volume 
and for this the author is indebted to the works of 
Mr. Fanshawe and Capt. Ti-otter already refen*ed to, 
and to Mr. Kerr’s From Charing Cross to Ddhi, 
and to Genenil Sii* Hugh Gough’s ’ Old Memorise , 
The succinct account of the “ Mutiny Sites ” 
given in this book is taken from Mr. Reynolds- 
Ball’s Tourist's India^ a book that deserves to 
be better known. To aid the visitor in his 
peregrinations round the city a concise Gazetteer 
has also been included. A few statistical and 
•other details have been taken from the revised 
Imperial Ga^zetteer of India, 

Comprehensive chapters on the two previous 
Durbars held at Delhi have also been added not 
only to give some idea of them to those privi- 
leged to witness the coming event, but also to 
enhance the value of the piesent publication as a 
book of reference. The detailed programme 
recently announced by the Government of India 
has, besides, been printed at the end of the 
volume. 

The Axtthor, 

MiSeptemher^ 1911. 



ALL ABOUT DELHI. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HINDU KINGS. 

Opinion is divided as to the derivation of the 
name of Delhi, but there is no doubt that 

it is not the oldest name of the town that 

first came into existence in its neighbourhood. 
This was the town of Indraprastha, said 

to have been founded by Yudhishtira, the 
eldest of the Pandava brothers. The exact 
circumstances that led to its founding are 
naiTated in the Mahahharata. Briefly put, on 
the repatriation of the Panda vas, the Kauravas 
granted them the country included in the 

Ivhandavaprastha, “ the expanding forest 
situated in Kurukshetra, about 50 miles west by 
south of Hastinapura, the older capital, where 
the Kauravas preferred to stay. This forest 
was under the special protection of Indra and 
was inhabited by Takshaka kings, who were 
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eventually burnt to ashes (according to the 
Epic) by Arjuna and Krishna at the instance of 
Agni. The new town established by Yudhishtim 
received the name of Indraprastha, being “ decked 
with innumerable white mansions ”, and looking 
like the city of Amaravati, the capital of Indra. 
A glowing description of the great city occurs in 
the Epic, which it calls “ a second heaven ” on 
earth. Soon after its foundation, Arjuna and 
Krishna, apparently to extend their territorial 
limits, destroyed the surrounding forest in which 
lived, we are told, herds of wild animals, countless 
birds, Nagas, and Takshakas by the score. It 
may be inferred from the Epic that this was 
undertaken to satisfy Aryan intei‘ests — since 
Agni is represented as appearing as a Brahman 
before Kiishna and Arjuna — and in that case 
we may take the Nagas, whose possessions they 
thus destroyed, as the primeval occupiers of this 
part of the Hastinapura Raj. However that 
may be, the City of Indraprastha appears to 
have increased in size and wealth during the 
Pandava days. There is reason to believe that 
it was during their time one of the most well- 
known towns of India. It is referred to in 
later portions of the Epic as piurottamam (chief 
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of towns). It was also known during this 
period under the alternative names of Sah'a- 
ptastha^ Sakrapuri^ • Satakratnprastha, and 
Khanclavapraatha, the first four being synonyms 
of IndraprcLBtha^ and the last owing its birth 
to the forests in which it came to be established. 
One other fact we glean from the Mahabharata 
is that the town was the scene of many a 
noted incident recorded or referred to in it. It 
w’as there too that Vajra, the son of Aniimddha, 
was installed as king of the Yadavas, who settled 
in it. 

But it is diliieult to say how much of liis- 
torical truth can be deduced from the accounts 
collected together in the Epic. Real history 
commences about the middle of the 1 tth Cen- 
tury after Christ, when a Rajput Chief of the 
Tomara clan, Ananga Pal by name, built the 
Red Fort, where the Kiitb Mosque now stands 
and founded a town. He removed from, it has 
been surmised, Muttra, the celebrated Iron Pillar- 
on which the inscription in praise of Chandia- 
gupta Vikramaditya is cut out, and set it up « 
in 1052 A. D., as an ornament to the group of 
temples from the materials of which the 
Muhammadans afterwards constructed the gi*eat 
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Mosque. One of the deVivations popularly given 
of the name Delhi is connected with this Pillar. 
It is said that a Brahman told Ananga Pal 
that it had been so low down as to reach the head 
of Yasuki, the supposed serpent-king who is 
held to support the world, and had consequently 
become immovable, whereby the dominion was 
ensured for ever to the dynasty of its founder. 
The Raja dug out to the foundations and found 
its bottom reddened with Yasuki’s blood, and 
immediately ordered it to be replaced. But his 
impiety rendered impossible its replacement to 
its original position. In consequence, it is said, 
the town received the name of Dhili, because 
the column, which was its outstanding feature, 
remained loose (dhila) in the ground. This deri- 
vation is obviously a latter-day invention, for 
the original name was undoubtedly DiUi, in 
which form it is yet known to Hindus all over. 
Dihli is the later Muhammadan form. Of all 
derivations suggested, the most probable one 
seems to be that which ti*aces the name to the 
old Hindi word DiZ, which means an eminence, 
the position of the town making it plausible. 
However this may be, Ananga Pal ruled over 
but a kingdom of small dimensions, extending 
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from Hansi on the north, the Ganges on the 
east, Ajmere on the west, and Agra on the 
south. His descenchvniis ruled during the next 
one hundred years, when it was supplanted by 
Visaldev, known popularly as Bisaldeo, a Chauhan 
Chief of Ajmere. His grandson was Prithvi Raj, 
the famous Rai Pithora, so well known to 
Northern Indian tradition. He was king both 
of Delhi and Ajmei'e, and built the city which 
long went by his name at the former place and 
whose walls may yet be traced round the Kutb 
Minar. He cjirried off the daughter of Jayach- 
chandra of Twinauj about 1175 A. D., and 
seven years later defeated the Ch.indella Raja. 
But his fame rests on the heroic resistance he 
offered to the advance of the invading Muham- 
madan hosts. Punjab was now in the hands of 
Muhammad Ghori, who advanced as far as 
Bitunda and left a strong army thei*e. Pnthvi Rai 
placed himself at the head of a confederacy of 
Chiefs, and proceeded towards Bitunda, with 
2,000 horse and 3,000 elephants. Muhammad 
Ghori marched to the relief of the garrison, 
but at Narain, now called Tirami on the banks of 
the Sarasvathi (between Thaneswar and Karnal), 
he was encountered by the Hindu kings, whom 
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he opposed. The fight was at close quarters 
and the Raja of Delhi — in the words of Ferishta 
— pierced Muhammad Ghq^'i through the right 
arm, and almost felled him down, when he was 
borne away by one of his faithful followers. 
The Muhammadan Army was utterly routed, 
and i*an away hotly pursued for forty miles by 
the victorious Hindus. Ghori keenly felt the 
disgrace inflicted on him, and as he himself 
said never from that moment slumbered in 
ease, or waked, but in sorrow and anxiety.” 
He i*eturned in 1193 A. D., with a newdy 
recruited army of 1 20,000 chosen horse, and sent 
word to Prithvi to either embrace Islam, 
or accept war. Prithvi Rai sent an equally 
haughty answer, gathered the kings around 
him and ofteied battle at the place where two 
yeais befoi*e he had nearly killed him. They 
encamped on this side of the Baras vathi. Prithvi 
Rai sent woi*d that if he was “ wearied ” of 
his own existence, he may yet have pity on 
his troops “ who may still deem it a happi- 
ness to live.” He wanted time to retire, but 
that was notliing more than a ruse. He 
ti-eacherously broke his word and ci*ossed the river 
a little befoi'e dawn, w hile the Hindus rested, 
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believing in the truce, and entered part of the 
Indian camp before the alarm was given. Notwith- 
standing this the Hir¥i»s fought “ with great reso- 
lution.*' Muhammad Ghori ordered his troops 
to successively charge the centre, and at sunset, 
Ghori advanced with 12,000 of his veterans 
and charged the Hindus creating great confusion. 
Chaurind Rai, of Delhi, lay dead on the field, 
and Prithvi Rai himself was taken, and put to 
death. Ajmere was next taken, its inhabitants 
being put to the sword or sold to slavery. 
Muhammad Ghori's slave Kutb-ud-din took Delhi 
the same year from Chaiu-ind Rai's son, and 
founded the first Muhammadan line at the place. 



CHAPTER II. 


• • 

EARLY MUHAMMADAN KINGS. 

“ The Empire of Delhi was founded by a ‘Slave';'' 
so ran a famous siiying quoted by Ferishta. Kutb- 
ud-din was but a slave of Muhammad Ghori, and 
he was the founder (1206 A. D.) of the first 
Muhammadan Empire at Delhi. He was not only 
great in war, but also famous for his generosity, 
being called Lakbuksh “ Bestower of Lakhs.” He 
commenced the Mosque that bears his name in 
1193, soon after the capture of the town, and 
also built the Kiitb Minar, so well-known in Indian 
History. His son Aram who succeeded him was 
“ ill-adapted to govern such an Empire,” and 
was within a twelve month displaced by his 
brother-in-law Altamsh who succeeded him. He 
won back Bengal from Kutb’s son-in-law and 
took Ujjain and sacked it. He finished the Mosque 
and the Minar begun by his father-in-law and died 
in 1236. His son was a cruel man and was deposed 
in favour of his sister Rezia, the only queen 
regent who ruled over Delhi . She was, in the words 
of Ferishta, “endowed with every princely virtue, 
and those who sci-utinize her actions most severely 
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will find in her no fault but that she was a woman/* 
She had read the Koran, and had acted as regent 
during her father’s ah^ejice from the capital during 
his southern campaigns. She discarded her female 
apparel “ and veil, wore a tunic and a cap like a 
man, gave public audience, and rode on elephants 
without any attempt at concealment. But her 
partiality in which, however, there was notliing 
criminal for her Master of the Horse, who was an 
Abyssinian slave to boot, proved fatal to her. 
The Turki Chief of Altunia first raised the stand- 
ard of i*evolt ; and she advanced against him but 
was captured and thrown into prison. She soon 
esctiped and advanced against Delhi. Two bloody 
battles followed, and the Sultana was taken 
prisoner and put to death. In a more peaceful age, 
she would have shone better and been treated more 
respectfully and with greater good sense. She was 
succeeded by two profligate and worthless rulers, 
and they in turn by Nasir-ud-din. During his time, 
i*evolts within and invasions from without, were 
the rule. His private life, however, was a blame- 
less -one ; he had only one wife, and no concubines 
and he lived on what he obtained by copying 
MSS., and the general history of Persia and India, 
known as Tahakati J^asiri, after himself, was 
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composed at his Court and is still famous all over 
India and Persia. He was succeeded by Balban, his 
Genenil,a Turki slave and^^;on-in-law of Altamsh. 
He put an end to all his old friends, who 
might hereafter give him trouble, and he rigidly 
excluded all Hindus from high posts at Court. At^ 
his Court were gathered — owing to the Moghul 
invasion — as many as fifteen Muhammadan piinces, 
after whom he named several of the Delhi streets. 
And as for literary fugitives their name was legion, 
and these were the special favourites of Prince 
Muhammad, his eldest son. Amongst these was the 
poet, Amir Khousrou, on the possession of whose 
society the Trince was congratulated by the 
celebrated Sadi, who sent him a copy of his works 
and regretted that his extreme old age prevented 
his accepting an invitiition to Delhi. This Prince 
died in an engagement with the Moghuls and 
Balban was succeeded by a gi’andson of his son, 
named Kaikobad. He was a useless man, and was 
assassinated at the instance of Jelal-ud-din 
Khilji, who established himself on the vacant 
tlmone in 1288 A.D. This dynasty left little mark 
on the imperial city. Jelal-ud-din took Devagiri 
(now Doulatabad) and beat off the Moghuls as 
many as four times from the Delhi Gates. In 
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one of these, he took a large number of them into 
his own service, and converting them into 
Muhammadanism, assigned quarters to them at 
what is still known in Delhi as Mogulpura. He 
was foully murdeied by Alla- ud -din, who gloried in 
the title of Alexander II. He beat off the Moghuls 
t^vic*e from their attempts to take, and perhaps 
sack, Delhi. The prisoneis taken were tiumpled 
to death by elephants and the men butchered in 
cold blood. It was to deter the Moghul savages 
that he fortified, in 1299, his camp at Siri, and 
this place afterwards became New Delhi and was 
joined to Old Delhi by the defences of Jahanpanah. 
During his reign Malik Kafur invaded South India, 
but the booty with which he returned to Delhi 
appears to have been lost in the Imperial Treasury. 
Kafur eventually poisoned his master, but he was 
himself soon after put to death and Mobarak, the 
old king’s son, succeeded. His misdeeds ended in 
the usuipation of Khusru Khan, a low caste 
Hindu, who was put to death in battle by Ghazi 
Khan Tughlak, the Governor of the Punjab, who 
founded the Tughlak dynasty in 1321 A. D. He 
took the name of Ghaiyas-ud-din, and founded a 
new capital, known as Tughlakabad, on a rocky 
eminence, about four miles east of the present 
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town. It is remarkable for its massive grandeur 
but none live in it now. He was succeeded by 
Muhammad Bin Tughlak^ jn 1325, the luckless 
ma^ man who thrice tided to remove the capital to 
Doulatabad. It was during his reign that Ibn 
Batuta, a native of Tanjiers, visited Delhi. His 
picture of the city — where he was appointed a 
Judge on a salary of 12,000 dmm per annum by the 
Emperor — is a graphic one attesting to its desolation 
and architectural gran<leur. ** When I entered 
Delhi,” he writes, it was almost a desert. Its 
buildings were very few, in othei* respects, it 
was quite empty, its houses having been for- 
saken by its inhabitants. . . .the consequence 
was, the gi-ej itest city in the w’orld had the fewest 
inhabitants.” That is no exaggeration, for, we have 
Ferishta exclaiming that he left “ the noble 
metropolis of Delhi a resort for owls and a , dwell- 
ing place for the beasts of the desert.” Despite this, 
he calls Delhi “ the most magnificent city, combin- 
ing at once both beauty and strength. Its walls 
are such as to have no equal in the whole world. 
This is the greatest city of Hindustan ; 
and, indeed, of all Islamism in the East. It 
now consists of four cities, which becoming 
<Jontiguous have foimaed one the thickness 
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of its walls is eleven cubits .... its Mosque is very 
large ; and in the beauty and extent of its 
building it has no equal* Before the taking of 
Delhi, it had been a Hindu temple which the 
Hindus call El Bur Khana (But Khana, proba- 
bly Bud Khana), but after that event, it was used 
as a Mosque. In its court-yard is a cell, to which 
there is no equal in the cities of the Maho- 
medans ; its height is such that men appear from 
the top like little children. In its court, too, 
there is an immense pillar, which they say is 
composed of stones from seven different quairies. 
Its length is thir*ty cubits ; its cii'cumference 
eight, which is truly miiuculous.” Apparently 
Ibn Batuta here refers to the Asoka Pillar, popularly 
called Ferozshah’s lat as it is (erroneously it 
would appear, if Bututa is correct) believed to have 
been brought by him from Topra near Khizrabad 
in Ambala District. This is a monolith some 42ft. 
in height, and stands amidst the ruins of Feroz^s 
palace, just inside the modern South Gate. Feroz- 
shah succeeded his father — “ the cruel tyrant ” as 
Ferishta stigmatises him — in 1351 A. D. He 
was learned, wise and capable. He built Firoza- 
bad, which appears to have occupied all the ground 
between tomb of Humayun and the Ridge, where 
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he fixed his capital. He recompensed all those 
who had suffered under the hands of his predecessor ; 
reformed the ciiminal law, abolished vexatious 
taxes and spent largely on public works. He 
carved all his regulations on the mosque of 
Ferozabad, from which a long quotation is given by 
Ferishta. His greatest work was the exaivation 
of the first canal in Northern India for irrigation 
purposes which partially survives in the western 
Jumna and eastern Jumna canals. His immediate 
successors left no mark on Delhi, indeed, until 
we come to the times of Muhammad Tughlak, we 
have nothing to record about its progress. He 
was a minor, and Timur, the famous Tartar Chief, 
burst on the capital already toi n by sanguinary 
broils between factions. His mnrch is described in 
graphic detail by Ferislita, to whose history the 
interested reader should turn if he wants a com- 
plete account. It was December 1398. Timur 
mai-ched step by step, conquering and laying waste, 
until he lay before the very walls of Delhi. The 
King and his General fled for their lives and Dellii 
surrendered and Timur publicly pi’oclaimed him- 
self Emperor. Plunder and violence brought on 
resistance. “ This led,” wiites Ferishta, “ to a 
general massacre, some streets were rendered 
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impassable by the heaps of dead ; and the gates being 
forced, the whole Moghul army gained admittance, 
and a scene of horror ensued easier to be imagined 
than described.” Thus ended the first sack of 
Delhi by the Moghuls. For five days, we are told^ 
Timur remained a quiet witness to the sack and 
despoliation of the fair city ; or rather he was “ busy 
in his camp celebrating a grand festival on 
account of his victory.” When they were tired 
of their deadly work and nothing remained to 
bike, he gave the order to march ; and on the 
day of his departure he “ offered up,” says another 
historian, “ to the Divine Ma jesty the sincere and 
humble tribute of grateful praise in the noble 
Mosque of polished marble ” erected by Fei-oz. 
The city yielded an incredible amount of booty, and 
countless men and women were sold into slavery, 
Timur himself carrying the identical architects 
and masons who built Feroz’s Mosque, which he 
much admired, from Delhi to Samarkand to build 
one on a similar plan. For two months after his 
departure Delhi remained without a Government 
and almost entirely destitute of inhabitants, until 
Ekbal,a dependent of Muhammad, recovered it. The 
people now gradually returned and in a short time 
the old city put on the appearance of populousness, 
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especially in the quarter known as the New City. 
Muhammad returned and was pensioned oft*. He 
died in 1412 A.D., and the Sayyid vassals of the 

1 o 

Moghuls held the city until 1450, when the Lodi 
dynasty succeeded to the old Empire. Buhlol 
Lodi, the founder, left a consolidated kingdom to 
Sikander Lodi, (1503) who was one of the bigots 
who sat on the Delhi throne. He demolished 
Hindu temples and forbade pilgrimages. He 
made Agra his capital but Delhi retained much 
of its regained importance. Hiis son Sikander 
was even a worse tyrant, and it is no wonder that 
rebellion broke out everj’where in his dominions. 
Babar, who claimed part of Timur’s conquests as 
his inheritance, now marched forth with an 
immense army on Delhi. Ibrahim went out and 
gave him battle at Panipat (1526 A. D.), but was 
completely routed, he himself being amongst 
those slain. Delhi surrendered, and Agra was 
taken, and the Moghul rule was established in 
India. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE MOGHUL EMPERORS. 

Babar’s son, Hiimayun returned to Delhi, and 
built and restored what is now known as Pui*ana 
Killa (Old Fort) which is on the site of the old 
Indraprastha. The Afghan Slier Shah who defeated 
and drove Humayun to Kabul in 1540, enclosed 
and fortified the city with a new wall. One of 
his approaches known by the Dil Darwaza 
(Red Gate) still stands in solitary gmndeur on 
the roadside, facing the local jail. His son and 
successor built the fortress of Salimgarh, which 
still preserves his name, Humayun^s tomb, found 
in the neighbourhood, is a most striking archi- 
tectural relic of early Moghul times. Akbar, who 
ascended the throne in 1556, lived mostly in 
Agra, where he lies buried, and Jehangir left as 
little mark on Delhi as his illustrious father. It 
looks so strange that the greatest of the Moghul 
Emperors should be so little connected with the 
history of the great Imperial city. Abul Fazl 
refers to Delhi in his famous work the Ain-i- 
Akha/ri^ but his description is curiously suggestive 
of its secondary importance during Akbar’s reign. 
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‘‘ Delhi,” he says, is one of the greatest cities of 
antiquities”, and then follows a succinct historical 
account in which reference js made to the different 
towns built by the former Emperors from 
Yudhishtira to Sher Khan. “ Although,” he winds 
up his account, the monuments of these cities 
are themselves eloquent and teach us the highest 
moral lessons, yet even is this latest Delhi (of 
Sher Khan) now for the most part in ruins. The 
cemeteries are however populous.” And it is 
probable that containing as they did the remains 
of revered Moslem saints, they were the sole 
attraction to outsiders. Abul Fazl’s account is 
cx)nfirmed by an interesting sketch we have from 
William Finch who visited the city in 1611, the 
year of Jehangir^s marriage with Nur Jehan. He 
travelled from Agia, then the capital, towards 
Lahore, and on the way halted at Delhi. “ On 
the left hand,” he says describing it, “ is seen 
the carkasse of old Dely called the Nine Castles, 
and fifty-two gates, now inhabited only by 
Googers. A little short is a stone bridge of eleven 
arches, over a branch of Gemini (Jumna) : from 
hence a broadway shaded with great trees, lead- 
ing to the sepulchre of Hamaron (Humayun) this 
king’s grandfather, in a large room spread with 
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rich carpetg) the tomb itself covered with a pure 
white sheet, a rich semiane over head, and a front, 
certain bookes on small* tressels, by which stand 
his Sword, Tucke, and shoes : at the entrance are 
other tombs of his wives and daughters. Beyond 
this, under like shaded way you come to the 
Bangs’ house and MohoU (Mahal), now ruinous. 
The city is 2c. between Gate and Gate, begirt 
with a strong wall, but much ruinate, as are 
many goodly houses : within and about this city 
are the tombs of twenty Patan Kings, all very 
faire and stately. The Kings of India are here 
to be crowned, or else they are held Usurpers. 
It is seated in a goodly plain, environed with 
goodly pleasant gardens and monuments.” 

Shah Jahan, his son, however, made ample 
amends. He founded in 1638 Modern Delhi, and 
called it Shahjahanabad after himself. This is the 
present city. He surrounded it with the existing 
fortifications and built, besides his palace, the 
Jama Musjid ; the materials being procured from 
the deserted cities of Ferozabad and the 
Afghan Sher Khan’s new city. He also re-opened 
the Western Jumna Canal. Most of his buildings 
were in course of construction^ when he was taken, 
and carried off to Agra by his eldest son Dara Shekoh 
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and there deposed by his youngest son Aurangazeb 
in 1658. Bernier records the pathetic story of 
how, in his involuntary exilb,^hah Jahan longed to 
see the Musjid, but indignantly refused to view 
them merely from a war vessel on the river, as 
stipulated by his unfilial son and successor. From 
Shah Jahan’stime, Delhi remained, except for brief 
periods, the Moghul capital. Aurangazeb resided 
at it in the early years of his reign and was visit- 
ed at it by Bernier (1663) and Tavernier (1665), 
The former gives a detailed desciiption of the 
new town erected by Shah Jahan, which, for brevity, 
he says, was called Jahanabad. His description is 
too long to quote here (it extends to close upon 
forty-five pages in small print), but one who wants 
to get a first-hand idea of the transformation 
the city underwent during Shah Jahan 's reign 
ought to read it for himself. Tavernier's account 
is considerably shorter, and incidentally we 
learn from it that Shah Jahan prefen ed Delhi 
to Agra, “because the climate is more temper- 
ate," and that while the king and the 
merchants lived at Jahanabad (Tavernier also 
styles the new city thus), the poor and the majority 
of the nobles lived in the old city — called in 
those days as Delhi. Sivaji, who contributed 
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most to the downfall of the Moghul Empire, 
visited it in 1666. During Aurangazeb^s time, 
the city, from all accounts, appeal's to have been 
in the hey-day of its prosperity. But it was during 
his time too that it tasted once again the royal 
blood. The parade of Dara Shekoh (who promised 
to be another Akbar) through its sti'eets, seated on 
a wretched elephant and in ragged clothes and the 
subsequent exhibition thi ough them of his body 
by Aurangazeb is one of the most touching events 
connected with the city during this long j-eign. 
This Dara, enlightened as a prince and faithful as 
a son, lies buried in the platform of Humayun’s 
tomb. Aurangazeb died in 1707 and his son 
and successor Bahadur Shah followed him into 
the grave in 1712. During the next seven years 
the city witnessed the displacement and murder of 
four Emperors. Muhammad Shah began his 
reign in 1718 and ruled thirty years. He was 
the last and real Emperor of Delhi in the Moghul 
line. His rule was marked by the break-up of 
the Empire, and the founding of independent 
Kingdoms by old Governors and Vaziis. To 
add to the troubles, the Mahrattas wrested 
portions of the Empire, and the catastrophe was 
capped by the invasion of Nadir Shah (1739) 
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who repeated the massacre of Timur the 
Tartar. For fifty-eight days, the pitiless 
Persian plundei*ed the rich and the poor without 
distinction and i'eturne<f home with a booty 
estimated at nine million sterling. The Peacock- 
Throne, on wliich Muhammad was the last to sitr 
was also carried away by him. His son Ahmad 
Shah succeeded him, but was in 1754 deposed in 
favour of Alamgir II. In 1756, Ahmad Shah 
Durani invaded India and marched up to Delhi 
and put it to the sword. This was followed in 
1759, by the murder of the Emperor himself by 
the heartless Ghazi-ud-din, and the capture of 
Delhi by the Mahrathas (1759). They took 
under their pi-otection, Shah Alam II, but they 
were defeated by Ahmad Shah Dui^ani, the Afghan » 
at Panipat in 1761. But they recovered the city in 
1771 and restored him to power. It was he who 
granted the Diwani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
in 1765 to the English. He was blinded and 
imprisoned by Rohilla rebels, from whom he was 
rescued. In 1788, a Mahratha garrison perma- 
nently occupied the Imperial Palace, and dui'ing 
the next sixteen years, they were all-supreme 
in Nortli India. On March 14, 1803, Lord 
Lake having defeated the Mahrathas at the 
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battle of Delhi (11th September 1803), entered 
the city and took the Emperor under British 
protection. Next yp%r, Holkar attacked the 
city ; but Ool. (afterwards Sir David) Ouchterlony, 
first British Resident, successfully held out for 
eight days, until relieved by Lord Lake. The con- 
quered territory was administered by the English in 
the name of the Emperor, who died in 1806, and 
was succeeded by Akbar II who in his turn was 

followed in 1837 the year of Queen Victoria’s 

accession by the last of the Moghuls, Bahadur 

Shah. The story of the Mutiny of Delhi belongs 
more to Indian History than to the annals of the 
city. Delhi was re-taken by the British in Septemberi 
1857 and Bahadur Shah was formally deposed and 
banished for life to Rangoon, where he died a 
state prisoner in 1862. Delhi remained for a 
while after its re-capture under Military Govern- 
ment, the inhabitants being expelled owing to 
frequent murders of British troops. Not long 
after the Hindus were freely allowed to re-enter, 
though the Mahomedans were strictly excluded, 
until about the beginning of 1858, when the city 
passed under the hands of the Civil Authorities. 
Since then the history of the great city has been 
one of peaceful development on modern lines. 
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In 1876, it was visited by His late Imperial 
Majesty King Edward VII, as Prince of Wales. 
On 1st January 1877, Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India. 
Twenty-six years later in 1903, His late Majesty 
King Edward VII, was similarly proclaimed at a 
great Durbar held by Lord Curzon as Viceroy 
of India. 



CHAPJ'ER IV. 


MODERN DELHI. 

Position^ Popiddtion^ d' General Description, 

The City of Delhi is situated in lat. 28*39 N ; 
and long. 77‘15 E; almost due north of Cape 
Camorin. It is the headquarters of the Delhi 
Division, District, and Tahsil, in the Province of 
Punjab, and stands on the west bank of the 
Jumna; distant from Calcutta 956 miles, and 
from Bombay 982 miles. Its population at the 
last Census (1901) was 208,575 as against 192,579 
in 1891, and 173, 393 in 1881. The increase 
is gi'eatly due to the mill industries, which have 
been developed largely in recent years. The 
population in 1901 included 114,417 Hindus> 
88,460 Moslems, 3,266 Jains, 2,164 Chiistians, 
and 229 Sikhs. The following description of the 
city is taken from Mr. Fanshawe’s Ddh% Past 
and Present : — 

The present city of Shahjahanabad extends for 
nearly two and a quarter miles along the right 
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bank of the Jumna from the Water Bastion* to 
the Wellesley Bastion in the south-east corner^ 
nearly one-third of the frontage being occupied by 
the river wall of the Palace. The northern wall^ 
so famous in the history of 1857, extends just 
three-quarters qf a mile, from the Water Bastion 
to the Shah, commonly known as the Mori Bas- 
tion : the length of the west wall from this Bastion 
to the Ajmir Grate is one and a quarter mile and 
of the south wall to the Wellesley Bastion against 
almost exactly the same distance, the whole land 
circuit being thus three and a quarter miles. 

In the north wall are situated the famous 
Kashmir Gate, the later built by a Maharatha 
Governor and now removed ; in the west wall are 
the Kabul, Lahore, Farash Khana, and Ajmir Gates 
— the first two removed — and in the south wall 

the Turkman and Delhi. The gates on the river 
side of the city were the Khairati aud Kajghat — 
the Calcutta and Nigambad — both removed ; the 
Kela Gate, and the Badar Rao Gate, now closed. i* 

* The Water Bastion is known popularly as the 
Badar Rao Burj, and was known officially as the Moira 
Bastion ; the Kashmir Bastion bore the name of the 
AU Burj. 

t The old gates of the city form a serious objection 
to the traffic, and sevei^ more of them are about to be 
presently relieved by side-openings through the walls. 
TOe Kashmir Gate will of course be retained untouob^. 
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The city is divided into two somewhat unequal 
portions by the Chandni Chauk, which, with tho 
Lahore Bazaar, runs for just over a mile from the 
liahore Gate of the Fort. This gate is very nearly 
equidistant from it and from the Kashmir, Delhi 
and Ajmir Gates. 

The east of the city is opened up by a road from 
the Kashmir to the Delhi Gate, passing in frpnt 
of the Old Magazine and the Fort and Palace, and 
having the Jama Musjid on its right, while the 
western portion has a main artery in the Lai Kua 
and Sirkiwalla Bazaar, which at the Hauz Kazi 
divides into three branches leading to the Ajmir 
Gate on the west, the Turkman Gate on the south r 
and by the Chauri Bazaar to the Jama Musjid on 
the east. Two well-known streets, Egerton Road, 
starting from opposite the Clock Tower, and Billi- 
maran, further west, connects this main western 
artery with the Chandni Chauk. In the south- 
east corner of the city, between the walls and the- 
Feiz Bazaar, is the small cantonment of Daryaganj, 
in which a native regiment is quartered, the rest 
of the Delhi garrison, consisting of a battery of 
garrison artillery, and two companies from the 
British regiment stationed at Meerut, being" 
cantoned in the Foi't. 
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Beyond the Lahore Gate and the northern por- 
tion of the west wall of the city lies the Sadar 
Bazaar, with the Kadam Sharif and Idgah below 
it, and the Kishanganj *and Paharipur quarters, 
the western J umna canal and the south end of the 
ridge above it. About half-a-mile west of the 
south end of the ridge are the Sabzi Mandi and 
Roshanara Gardens, which complete the principal 
objects of interest on this side. 

Beyond the north wall of the city, and ap- 
proached by the Kashmir and Mori Gates, lies 
the Civil Sbition, skirted on its south side by the 
•sites of the seige batteries of 1857, and the 
cemetery, and by the Nicholson and Kudsia (hardens, 
and bounded on the west by the Ridge, and on the 
-east by the Jumna. Beyond the Ridge is the Old 
•Cantonment, which wm destroyed in May 1857, 
and was occupied by the force beseiging Delhi 
from June to September in that‘ year. This is 
bounded on the west by the drainage canal from 
the Najafgarh Jhil, upon wliich the military 
cemetery of 1857 abuts. Across the canal, to the 
north of the high road, is the Bawari Plain, the 
site of the Imperial Assemblage of 1877, and of 
the scene of the Greater Cwonation Durbar of 
1st January 1903. This site lies three-and a-half 
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miles from the Kashmir Gate of the city, from 
which all places to the north are measured, and 
one and a half mile froip the Ridge. Two and a half 
miles further up the Grand Trunk Road, from 
the point where the route to the Bawari Plain 
diverges, is the site of the Battle of Badliki Semi^ 
fought on 8th June 1857 and west of the field of 
battle are the scanty lemains of the once famous^ 
Shalimar Gardens. 

Half a mile beyond the Delhi Gate, in the 
south-east corner of the Daryaganji Cantonment, 
are the ruins of the citadel of Firozabad, above 
which the Buddhist Lat, placed there by Firoz 
Shah, still rises, and a mile further south, is the 
Purana Kila or Indrapat. Two miles south again 
is the tomb of the Emperor Humayun, with a 
gi*oup of buildings round it which terminates the 
4 objects of interest south of Delhi and adjoining 
the river. 

Turning west from here, the Dargah of the 
great Shekh Nizam-ud-din-Aulia is first seen on 
the left, and after two-and-half miles Mubarikpur 
on the south, and the tombs of the Lodi Kings to 
the noi-th, are passed, and half a mile further on^ 
the tomb of Nawab Safdar Jang is reached. This 
is situated six miles from Delhi by the road from 
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the Ajmir Oate, and from it the distance to the 
Kutab Minar and Old Delhi, to the south, is five 
sniles, the road passing tji^ tomb of Firoz Sl^, 
•one-and-half miles to the west and the Begumpur 
Mosque one mile to the east, besides many other 
buildings. At the original Delhi are situated the 
Kutab Minar, the Kuwat-ul-Islam Mosque, the 
Alai Darwazah, the tomb of Altamsh, and the 
Dargah, or shrine of Khwaja Kutab-ud-din, all of 
which are of great interest, besides the walls of 
the Fort, and several other structures. Five miles 
east of the Kutab are the remains of the gigantic 
fortress and city walls of Tuglakabad and the tomb 
of Tuglak Shah. Alone of all notable places in the 
neighbourhood, the field of the battle of Delhi | 
fought by Lord Lake on 11th September 1803, 
lies on the left bank of the river, between five and 
six miles from Delhi. 

The following are from the Imperial Gazetteer 
of I'ndia : — 

DELHI MUNICIPALITY. 

The municipality was created in 1850. The 
income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged 5'6 lakhs. The income 
in 1903-4 was 6*5 lakhs, chiefly derived from 
octroi (3*1 lakhs), taxes on bouses, lands, animals, 
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vehicles, and tolls (1 lakh), 'municipal property and 
fines, &c. (Rs. 79,000), and sale of water 
(Rs. 40,000) ; and the ^expenditure was 5*8 lakhs, 
including general administration (Rs. 77,000), 
public safety (Rs. 96,000), water-supply (Rs. 

40.000) , conservancy (Rs. 83,000), hospitals and 
dispensaries (Rs. 41,000), public works (Rs. 

69.000) , and education (Rs. 33,000). 

GARRISON. 

The ordinary garrison consists of a company of 
garrison artillery and a detachment of British 
infantry in the Fort ; a Native infantry regiment 
at Darya Ganj ; and a Native cavalry regiment, 
for which lines have recently been built in the old 
cantonment, beyond the Ridge. The income and 
expenditure of cantonment funds during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 12,200. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The occupations and industries of Delhi are 
numerous, comprising jewellery, silversmith's 
work, brass and copper ware, ivory-carving, 
pottery, weaving, gold and silver embix)idery, 
miniature painting, &c. For centuries the jewellery 
of Delhi has had a world-wide reputation, but it is 
doubtful whether the productions of the present 
day are equal to those of Moghul times. Ivory 
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carving is carried on successfully by one or two 
families, and within recent years some very beauti- 
ful caskets and similar articles in this material 

o < 

have been produced. A feature of the work is the 
employment of geometric open-work patterns, 
which are carried out with a very high degree of 
finish. The pottery is a kind of rough porcelain 
and has certain artistic qualities. It is a com- 
paratively modern art, and is in the hands of only 
one or two craftsmen. An important industry 
is gold and silver embroidery, chiefly carried on 
by the dealers of the Chandni Chauk. Although 
the designs are now showing signs of European 
influence, good Oriental patterns are still obtaina- 
ble, and the art is in a fairly flourishing condition. 
The manufacture of gold and silver wire to carry 
on this industry employs a large number of hands. 
These kandla kashan^ or wire- drawers, pay the 
municipality yearly Rs. 25,000, in return for 
which it supervises the melting and blending of 
the metal in a central workshop, and thereby 
gives it a guarantee of purity whose value is 
undisputed throughout India. Modern mill and 
factory industries have made great progress in 
the city. The Delhi Cloth and General Mills in 
1904 employed 624^ hands, the BLanuman and 
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Mahadeo Spinning and Weaving Mills 895, the 
Eishen Cotton-Spinning Mill 575, and the Jumna 
Cotton- Spinning Mills 388. The principal flour- 
mills are the Northern •India Flour- Mills with 
107 employes, the Ganesh Flour- Mills with 178, 
and John’s Flour-Mill with 113. The three sugar- 
cane pressing factories employed 246 hands, and 
the three cotton-ginning factories 305. Minor 
industries include printing, biscuit-making, malt- 
ing, and iron and bmss-work. The total number 
of factories, mills, (kc., in 1904, was 22, and the 
total number of employes 3,460. 

COMMBROE 

Delhi possesses a very considerable trade, though 
the continuation of the North-Western Railway 
on the eastern bank of the river has thrown it 
somewhat OS’ the modern line of traftic. It derives 
importance as a trade centre at present owing 
to the fact that grain and piece-goods are free of 
octi’oi, and it still forms the main entrepot for 
commerce between Calcutta or Bombay on the 
one side and Rajputana on the other. The chief 
imports include chemicals, cotton, silk, fibres, 
grain, oilseeds, ghi, metals, salt, horns and hides, 
and European piece-goods. The exports consist 
of the same articles in transit, together with 
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tobacco, sugar, oil, jewellery, and gold or silver 
lace-work. Beyond the borders of the Province, 
Delhi merchants correspond with those of Sind, 
Kabul, Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, and the Doab ; 
while with all the Punjab towns they have exten- 
sive dealings, European finance is represented 
by the Bengal, the National, the Delhi and 
London, the Allahabad, and the Upper India 
Banks ; and several cotton merchants have agents 
in the city. The great trade avenue of the 
Chandni Chauk, already described, is lined with 
the shops and warehouses of merchants, and is 
one of the chief sights of interest to the visitor 
at Delhi. 


EDUCATION. 

The principal educational institution was, until 
1877, the Delhi College, founded in 1792, but 
abolished in 1877, in order to concentrate higher 
education in the Punjab University at Lahore. 
The chief school is now the Municipal High School, 
with six branch schools ; other high schools are 
the Anglo* Arabic, the Anglo- Sanskrit, St. 
Stephen’s Mission School, and the Shahzada High 
School, maintained chiefly for poor descendants 
of the Mogul imperial family. All these receive 
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grants>in-aid. The Municipal High School has been 
managed by the Educational Department tince 
1904. The city also has a Normal. School, wiii^ 
trains vernacular teachers for primary schools, a 
municipal industrial school, the aided middle 
boarding schools for girls of the Baptist Mission 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and a school on the Yunani system of native 
medicine. 

HOTELS. 

The principal hotel is Maiden’s Hotel, well 
situated in the civil station, close to Ludlow 
Castle, and excellently managed. Laurie’s Hotel 
is outside the Mori Gate, and another Hotel is 
just inside ; and there are usually two or three 
hotels inside the Kashmir Gate, near St. Jame8> 
Church. The management of most of these 
frequently changes, and it is not possible, 
therefore, to say much about them. There are 
two small rest houses at the Kutub, and a good 
breakfast or lunch may be obtained at them ; if it 
is proposed to sleep there, bedding, etc., for the 
night must be taken from Delhi. Permission to 
occupy the Rest House in Adham Khan’® tomb at 
the Kutub must be specially obtained from the 
Deputy Commissioner of Delhi, 
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SERAIS. 

There are several good Serais near the Delhi 
Bail way Station. There is a Dhar masala built by 
L. Chunna Mai, about quarter of a mile from the 
Station, where food can be obtained at moderate 
pates, and accommodation is free. 

MAHROLI FAIR. 

A. grand fait is held at Mahroli, on the site of 
Old Delhi, 1 1 miles from the present city, in the 
rainy seasoji. Enoimous numbers of people flock 
to it from far and near. 



CHAPTER V. 


SOME DELHI SIGHTS. 

To the sight-seer Delhi oflfers a vast field. The 
monuments are many ; they range in . date from 
the earliest to the modern times ; and they lie 
in different parts of the city. In Chapter VIII 
they will be found grouped alphabetically, with 
succinct notes added under each monument. 
A great many readers would, however, prefer to 
have Fergusson’s sketches of the more important 
of these in oiie place, and accordingly this 
chapter has been mainly designed with that 
object in view. 

JAIN TEMPLE AT MODERN DELHI. 

This exhibits certain singuhir architectural 
features, and is thus described by Fergusson : — 

There is one other example that certainly 
deserves notice before leaving this branch of the 
subject, not only on account of its beauty, but 
its singularity. In the preceding pages it has fre- 
quently been necessary to remark upon that curious 
wooden strut by which the Jains sought to re- 
lieve the apparent weakness of the longer beams 
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under their domes. It occurs at Abu, at 
Girnar, end Udaipur, and many other places 
we shall have to remarh cupon in the sequel ; 
everywhere, in fact, where an octagonal dome is 
used. It was also employed by the Hindus in 
their torans, and so favourite an ornament did 
it become that Akbar used it frequently both at 
Agra and Futtehpore Sikri. For centuries it 
continued without much alteration, but at least, 
in such an example as the great Bowli at Bundi, 
we find it degenerating into a mere ornament. 
It was left, however, for a Jaina architect of the 
end of the last or the beginning of this cen- 
tury, in the Mahomedan City of Delhi, to sug- 
gest a mode by which ivhat was only convention- 
ally beautiful might really become an appro- 
priate constructive part of lithic architecture. 

As will be observed * ^ m ^ 

the architect has had the happy idea of filing in 
the whole of the back of the strut with pierced 
foHaged tracery of the most exquisite device — 
thus turning what, though elegant, was one of 
the feeblest parts of Jaina design into a 
thoroughly constructive stone bracket ; one of 
the most pleasing to be found in the Indian 
architecture, and doing tfiis while preserving all 
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its traditional associations. The pillars, too, 
that support these brackets, are of great ele- 
gance and constructive propriety, and the whole 
makes up as elegant* a piece of architectural 
design as any certainly of its age. The weak 
part of the composition is the dome. It is 
elegant, but too conventional. It no longer has 
any constructive propriety but has become a 
mere ornament. It is not difficult, however, to 
see why natives should admire and adopt it. 
When the eyes of a nation have been educated 
by a gradual succession of changes in any archi- 
tectural object, preserved in through five or six 
centuries, the taste becomes so accustomed to 
believe the last fashion to be the best, the 
change has been so gradual that people forget 
how far they are straying from the true path. 
The European, who has not been so educated, 
sees only the result, without having followed the 
steps by which it has been so reached, and is 
shocked to find how far it has deviated from the 
form of a true dome of construction, and, finding 
it also unfamiliar, condemns it. So, indeed, it 
is with nine-tenths of the ornaments of Hindu 
architecture. Few among us are aware how much 
education has had to do with their admiration of 
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classical or mediseval art, and few, consequently, 
perceive how much their condemnation df Indian 
forms arises from this ver^ want of giaduai and 
Appropriate education, 

MOSQUE AT OLD DELHI. 

So universally has the Mosque at Old Delhi 
been admired that it is necessary to set out what 
Fergusson has to say of it. He writes — 

Nothing could be more brilliant, and at the 
same time more characteristic, than the corn- 
mencement of the architectural career of those 
Pathans in India. So soon as they felt them- 
selves at all sure of their conquest, they set to 
work to erect two great mosques in their two 
principal capitals of Ajmir and Delhi, of such 
magnificence as should redound to the glory of 
their religion and mark their triumph over the 
idolaters. A nation of soldiers equipped for 
conquest, and that only, they had of course 
brought with them neither artists nor architects, 
but like all nations of Turanian origin, they 
had strong architectural ^instincts, and having a 
style of their own, they could hardly go wrong in 
any architectuial project they might attempt. 
At the same time, they found among their new 
subjects an infinite number of artists quite cap- 
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able of carrying out any design that might be 
propounded to them. 

In the first place, th^^ found in the colonnaded 
courts of the J aina temples nearly all that was wanted 
for a ready-made mosque. All that was required 
was the i*emoval of the temple in its centre, and 
the erection of a new wall on the west side, 
adorned with niches- mihrabs — to point out to the 
faithful the direction in which Mecca lay, 
towards which, as is well known, they were 
commanded in the Koran to turn when they 
prayed. It is not certain, however, that they 
were ever, in India, content with this only. In 
the two instances at least to which we are now 
referring, they determined in addition to erect a 
screen of arches in front of the Jaina pillars and 
to adorn it with all the richness and elaboration 
of carving which their Indian subjects were cap- 
able of executing. Nothing could be more 
successful than the results. There is a largeness 
and grandeur about the plain simple outline of 
the Mahomedan arches which quite over shadows 
the smallest parts of the Hindu fanes, and at the 
same time, the ornamentation, though applied to 
a greater extent than in any other known 
examples of surface- decoration as elaborate as 
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this, but hardly anywhere on such a scale. Some 
parts of the interior Sta. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople are as beautiful, but there are 
only a few square yards. The palace at Meshita, 
if completed, might have rivalled it, but it is a 
fragment ; and there may be,— -certainly were — 
examples in Persia between the times of Chosroes 
and Harun-al-Rashid, which may have equalled 
these, but they have perished, or at least are not 
known to us now ; and even if they ever existed, 
must have been unlike these mosques. In them 
we find a curious exemplification of some of the 
best qualities of the art, as exhibited previously 
by the Hindus, and practised afterwards by their 
conquerors. 

Of the two mosques at Delhi and at Ajmir, 
the first-named is the earlier, having been begun 
some seven or eight years before the other, and is 
also very much the larger. It is, besides, 
associated with the Kutub Minar, and some of 
the most beautiful tombs of the age, which 
altogether make up a group with which nothing 
at Ajmir can compare. The situation, too, of the 
Delhi ruins is singularly beautiful, for they stand 
on the gentle slope of a hill, overlooking a plain 
that had once apparently been a lake, but which 
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afterwards became a site of three successive- 
capitals of the East. In front are the ruins of 
Tugluckabad, the gigattAic fort of the Pathan 
Chief ; and further north the plain is covered with 
the ruins of Old Delhi, the capital of later 
Pathans and earlier Moguls. Beyond that, at the- 
distance of nine or ten miles are seen the towers^ 
of Shahjehanabad, the Modern Capital, and till 
recently the seat of the nominal monarchy of the 
Great Mogul. Still further north are situated 
the civil stations and cantonments of the British 
rulers of the country. It is a fortunate circum- 
stance that the British nation was not, as at* 
Agra, placed in the midst of the ruins, since it is 
to this that we owe their preservation. But for 
the distance, marble columns would doubtless have- 
been taken for all purposes for which they might 
have been available with a total disregard to their 
beauty, and the interest of the ruins thereby 
annihilated. Even as it is, the buildings belong- 
ing to the celebrated Shahlimar gardens, which 
were the only buildings of importance in the- 
neighbourhood of the English station have dis- 
appeared : but these are of slight importance as> 
compared with the ruins further south. 

The general an^angement of the principal ruins- 
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will be understood from the plan ^ ^ ^ 

* ♦ ♦ which was taken with great care, though 

the scale to which it hastheen necessary to reduce 
it prevents all its peculiarities from being seen. 
To understand it, it is necessary to bear in mind 
dihat all the pillars are of Hindu, and all the walls 
of Mahomedan, architecture. 

It is a little difficult to determine to what 
oxtent the pillars now stand as originally arrange 
od by the Hindus, or how far they have been 
taken down and re-arranged by the conquerors. 
Even supposing them to be undisturbed, it is 
^uite evident that the enclosing walls were 
orrected by the Moslems, since all the string- 
oourses are covered with ornaments in their 
style, and all the openings possess pointed arches, 
which the Hindus never used. On the whole, the 
probability seems to be that the entire structure 
was re-arranged in the form we now see it by the 
Mahomedans. The celebrated mosque at Canogue 
is undoubtedly a Jaina temple, re-arranged on a 
plan precisely similar to that of the mosque of 
Amrou at Old Cairo ^*^*^**.* 
'The roof and domes are all of Jaina architecture, 
so that no trace of the Moorish style is to be 
;8een internally ; but the exterior is as purely of 
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Mahomedaii architecture. There is another 
mosque at Dhar, near Mandu, of more modern 
date, and, without doubt, a re-arrangement of a 
Jaina temple. Another, in the fort of Jaunpore^ 
as well as many other mosques at Ahmedabad 
and elsewhere, all show the same system of taking 
down and re-arranging the materials on a different 
plan. If, therefore, the pillars at the Kutub 
were in situ^ the case would be exceptional* ; but 
I cannot, nevertheless, help suspecting that the 
two-storeyed pavilions in the angles, and those 
behind the screen may be as originally erected, 
and some of the others may be so also 
but to this we will return when speaking 
of the Ajmir mosque, where the Jaina pillars 
are almost certainly as first arranged. It is 
quite certain, however, that some of the pillars 


*. General Cunningham found an inscription on the 
wall recording that tv enty-seven temples of the Bindue 
had been pulled down to provide materials for thia 
mosque. (ArchceologieHl Reports, Vol, I. P. 176) 
This, however, proven little, unless we know what the 
temples were like which were destroyed for this pur- 
pose, Twenty-seven temples like those at Ehajuraho, 
excepting the Ganthai, would not provide pillars for 
one-half the inner courts. One temple like that at 
Sadri would supply a sufficiency for the whole mosque, 
and though the latter is more modem, we have no 
reason for supposing that similar temples may not have* 
existed before Mahomedan times. 
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fit the Kutub are made up of similar fragments, 
•and were placed where they now stand by the 
builders of the mosque,^ ^ The only question and 
it is not a very important one — is, how many were 
60 treated ? It may, however, be necessary to 
explain that there could be no difficulty in 
taking down and re-building these erections, be- 
cause the joints of these pillars are all fitted 
with the precision that the Hindu patience 
alone could give. Each compartment of the 
roof is composed of nine stones — four architraves, 
four angular and one central slab * * ^ ^ 

* all so exactly 
fitted, and so independent of cement, as easily 
to be taken down and put up again. The same 
is true of the domes all which being honestly and 
fairly fitted, would suffer no damage for the 
process of removal and re-erection. 

The section ***^**^oi one-half 
of the principal colonnade (the one facing the 
great series of arches) will explain its form 
better than words can do. It is so purely 
Jaina, that it should, perhaps have been men- 
tioned in speaking of that style ; but as forming 
a part of the earliest mosque in India, it is 
most appropriately introduced in this place. The 
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pillars are of the same order as those used on 
Mount Abu except those 

that at Delhi are much richer and more elabor- 

• # 

ate. Most of them probably belong to the 11th 
or 12th Century, and are among the few speci- 
mens to be found in India that seem to be 
overloaded with ornament. There is not one 
inch of plain surface from the capital to the 
base, except the pillars behind the screen and 
some others which belong to the older buildings. 
Still the ornament is so sharp and so cleverly 
executed, and the effect, in their present state 
of decay and ruin so picturesque, that it is very 
difficult to find fault with what is so beautiful. 
In some instances the figures that were on the 
shafts on the pillars have been cut off, as offen- 
sive to Mahomedan strictness with regard to 
idolatrous images ; but on the roof and less seen 
parts, the cross-legged figures of the Jaina 
saints, and other emblems of that religion, may 
still be detected. 

The glory of the mosque, however, is not in 
these Hindu remains but in the great ranges of 
arches on the western side, extending north and 
south for about 385 ft., and consisting of three 
greater and eight smaller arches ; the central one 
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22 ft. and 53 ft, high ; the iarger si«l# 
arches 24ft. 4in., and about the same height i# 
the central arch ; the anwiller arches, which ar<i- 
unfortunately much ruined, are about 
these dimensions Behiniji 

this, at the distance of 32 ft., are the foundai- ; 
tions of another wall ; but only intended appar-^ 
ently, to be carried as high as the roof of 
Hindu pillars it encloses. It seems probabte 
that the Hindu pillars between the two scree^iS 
weTO the only part proposed to bo roofed, sine# 
some of them are built into the back part of th# 
great arches, and all above them is quite plaijl 
and smooth, without the least trace of any in- 
tention to construct a vault or roof of any sort. 
Indeed, a roof is by no means an essential parh 
of a mosque ; a wall facing Mecca is all that is 
required, and in India is frequently all that is 
built, though an enclosure is often added in 
front to protect the worshippers from inter- 
ruption. Roofed colonnades are, of course, con- ; 
venient and ornamental accompaniments, yet 
from being indispensable. 

The history of this mosque, as told in iti^;J 
% os about 1^1 
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tolerably distinct idea that pointed arches were 
the true form for architectural openings ; buty 
being without science sufficient to construct them, 
they left the Hindu architects and builders whom 
they employed to follow their own devices as to 
the mode of carrying out the form. The Hindus 
up to this time had never built arches — nor, 
indeed, did they for centuries afterwards. Ac- 
cordingly they proceeded to make the pointed 
openings on the same principle upon which they 
built their domes. They carried them up in 
horizontal coui'ses as far as they could, and then 
closed them by long slabs meeting at the top, 
the construction being, in fact, that of the arch 
of the aqueduct at Tu.sculum. 

The same aichitects were employed by their 
masters to ornament the faces of these arches ; 
and this they did by copying and repeating the 
ornaments on the pillars and friezes oh the 
opposite sides of the court, covering the whole 
with a lace -work of intricate and delicate carv- 
ing, such as no other mosque except that at 
Ajmir ever received before or since ; and which — 
though perhaps in a great measure thrown away 
when used on such a scale — is without exception, 
the most exquisite specimen of its class known 
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to exist anywhere. The stone being particularly 
hard and good, the carving retains its freshness 
to the present day, and is only destroyed above 
the arches, where the faulty Hindu construction 
has superinduced premature decay. 

KUTUB MINAR. 

A description of Kutub Minar will be found in 
Chapter VIII of this book, but Fergusson^s 
remarks on it deserve to be reproduced here. He 
says : — 

The Kutub Minar or great minaret, is 48 ft. 
4 in. in diameter at the base, and when measured 
in 1794, was 242 ft. in height. Even then, 
however, its capital was ruined, so that some 
10 feet or perhaps 20 ft. must be added to this to 
complete its original elevation. It is ornamented 
by four boldly-projecting balconies ; one at 97 ft. 
the second at 148 ft., the third at 188 ft., and 
the fourth at 214 ft, from the ground ; between 
which are richly sculptured mised belts con- 
taining inscriptions. In the lower storey the 
projecting ribs which form the flutes are 
alternately angular and circular ; in the second 
circular and in the third angular only. Above 
this the Minar is plain, and principally of white 
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marble with belts of the same red sandstone 
of which the three lower stoi*eys .are com> 
posed. 

It is not clear where the angular flutings are 
copied ; from some peculiarity found in the 
minarets at Khorasan and further westward or 
whether they are derived from the forms of the 
temples of the Jains. The forms of the bases of 
the minarets at Ghazni appear to lend probabi- 
lity to the first hypothesis ; but the star-like 
form of many temples — principally Jaina — in 
Mysore and elsewhere * * * 

would seem to countenance the idea of their 
being of Hindu origin. Ko star-like forms have 
yet, however, been found so far noii^h, and their 
destruction has been too complete for us to hope 
that they may be found now. But this, as it 
may, it is probably not too much to assert that 
the Kutub Minar is the most beautiful example 
of its class known to exist anywhere. The rival 
that will occur at once to most people is the com- 
l).inile at Florence, built by Giotto. That is, it 
is true, ,30 ft. taller, but it is crushed by the mass 
of the cathedral alongside ; and, beautiful 
though it is, it wants that poetry of design and 
exquisite finish of detail which marks every 
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moulding of th© Minar. J It might have been 
bettei* if the slope of the sides had been at a 
higher angle, but that is only apparent when seen 
at a distance ; when viewed from the court of 
the Mosque its form is perfect ; and, under any 
as})ec*t, is pi^efeiable to the prosaic squareness of 
the outline of the Italian example. 

The only Mahoiuedan building known to 
be taller than tliis is the minaret of the 
mosque of ILassan, at Cairo ; hut as the pillar at 
Old Dellii is a wholly independent building, it has 
far nobler appearance, and both in design and 
finish fai* surpasses not only its Egyptian 
rival, but any building of its class known to me 
in the whole world. This, however, must not 
be looked at as if erected for the same pur- 
poses as those usually attached to mosques else 
where. It was not designed as a place from 
which the Muezzin should call the pmyers, 
though its lower gallery may have been used 
for that purpose also, but as a Tower of Victory — 
a Jaya in fact, — an emblem of conquest, 

which the Hindus could only too easily under 
stand and appreciate. 

At a distance of 470 feet north of this one 
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a second minar was commenced by Ala-ud-din 
of twice its dimensions, or 297 ft. in circum- 
ference. It was only carried up to the height 
of 40 ft. and abandoned probably in consequence 
of the removal of the seat of Government to the 
new capital of Tughlakabad. 

Tlie date of all these buildings is known with 
sufficient exactness from the inscriptions which 
they bear, from which it .appears that the inner 
court was enclosed by Shahab-iul-din. The 
central range of arches Avas built by Kntub- 
ud-din ; the wings by Altamsh, whose tomb 
is behind the northern range, and the Kutnb 
Minar was either built or finished by the same 
monarch. They extend there, from A. 1). 
1196-1235, at which date they were left incom- 
plete in consequence of the death of the last- 
named king. 

IRON PILLAR. 

The Iron Pillar, near the Kutub Minar, is a 
Hindu Memorial dating from about the 5th cen- 
tuiy A. D. It has excited great admiration during 
many centuries amongst visitoi's to Delhi. Fer- 
gusson considers it as one of the most interest- 
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mg objects ** to be seen at the Kutub Mosque* 
He writes: — 

One of the most inter^ting objects connected 
with this mosque is the iron pillar which stands — 
and apparently always has stood — in the centre 
of its court-yard. It now stands 22 ft. 
above the ground, and as the depth under the 
pavement is now ascertained to be only 20 in. 
the total height is 23 ft. 8 in.* Its diameter 
at the base is 164 in., at the capital 12*05 
in. The capital is 3|ft. high, and sharply and 
clearly wrought into the Persian form that 
makes it look as if it belonged to an earlier 
period than it does ; and it has the amalaka 
moulding which is indicative of considerable 


* It is a carious illustration how difficult it sometimes 
is to obtain correct information in India, that when 
General Cunningham published bis Reports in 1871, he 
stated, apparently on the authority of Mr. Cooper, 
Deputy Commissioner, that an excavation had b^n 
carried down to a depth of 26 ft., but witliout reaching 
the bottom. The man in charge, however ” — temoin 
oculaire — assured him that the actual depth reached 
was 35 ft.” — Vol.I. p, 169, He consequently estimated t^ 
whole length at 60 ft. but fortunately ordered a new 
excavation, determined to reach tiie bottom — coute qui 
ooute— and found it at 20 inches below the surface^ — 
Yol. IV. p. 28, pi. 5. At a distance of a few inches 
below the surface it expands in a bulbuous form to a 
diameter of 2 ft. 4 in. and rests on a grid-iron of iron 
bars, which are fastened with lead into the stone 
pavement. 
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antiquity. It has not, however, been yet 
correctly ascertained what its age really is. There 
is an inscription upon it, but without a date* 
From the form of its alphabet, Prinsep ascribed 
it to the 3rd or 4th century ; Bhau Daji, on the 
same evidence, to the end of the 5th or begin- 
ning of the 6th century. The truth probably 
lies between the two. My own conviction is that 
it belongs to one of the Chandra Bajahs of the 
Gupta Dynasty, either consequently to A. D. 363 
or A. D. 400. 

Taking A. D. 400 as a mean date — and it 
certainly is not far from the truth — it opens our 
eyes to an unsuspected state of affairs to find the 
Hindus at that stage capable of forging a bar of 
iron larger than any that has been forged even 
in Europe up to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now. As we find them, how- 
ever, a few centuries afterwards using bars as 
long as this lat in roofing the porch of 
the temple at Kanaruc we must now believe 
that they were much more familiar with 
the use of this metal than they afterwards 
became. It is almost equally startling to find 
that, after an exposure to wind and rain for 
fourteen centuries, it is unrusted, and the 
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-capital and inscription are as clear and as shai*p 
now as when put up fourteen centuiies ago* 

As the inscription informs us the pillar was 
dedicated to Vishnu, there is little doubt that it 
originally supported a figure of Garuda on the 
eummit which the Mahomedans of course 
removed ; but the real object of its erection was 
as a pillar of victory to i-ecoi d the defeat of 
the BalhikaSjt nea,i* the seven mouths of the 
Sindhu ”, or Indus. It is, to say the least of it, 
a curious coincidence, that eight centuries after- 
wards men from that same Bactrian country 
should have erected a Ja^a Stamhha ten times as 
tall as this one, in the same court-yard, to cele- 
brate their victoiy over the descendants of those 
Hindus who so long before had expelled their 
ancestors from the country. 


* There is no mistake about the pillar being of pure 
iron. General Cunningham had a bit of it analysed in 
India by Dr. Murray in the School of Mines here by 
Dr. Percy. Both found it pure malleable iron without 
Any alloy. 

T Can these Balhikas be the dynasty we have 
hitherto known as the Sah kings of Saurastra ? They 
certainly were settled on the lower Indus from about 
the year A. D. 79, and were expelled, according to their 
<»wn dates, A. D. 264 or 371. (See Journal, Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,” Vol. VIII. p. 28.) 
My impression is that this may ultimately prove to be 
,the true solution of the riddle. 
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TOMB OF ALTAMSH. 

The design and workmanship of his tomb has 
been greatly praised by professional architects, 
and is cited as a good example of Hindu art 
.applied to Mahomedan purposes. Fergusson 
writes briefly but pointedly of it in his work 
•on the HistOTy of Indinu (lud Ectstem Archi- 
iect'itre : — 

Immediately behind the north-west corner of 
the mosque stands the tomb of Altamsh, the 
founder. Though small, it is one of the richest 
•examples of Hindu art applied to Mahomedan 
purposes that Old Delhi aflfords, and is extremely 
beautiful, though the buildei's still display a 
eertain degree of inaptness in fitting the details 
to their new purposes. The effect at present is 
injured by the want of a roof, which, judging 
from appearance, was never completed, if ever 
commenced. In addition to the beauty of its 
details it is interesting as being the oldest tomb 
known to exist in India. He died A. D. 1236. 

ALA-UD-DIN KHILJl’s TOMB. 

T|>is tomb, which was built over a century 
the Mahomedan conquest of Delhi, is one 
of the finest in all Delhi, which may be des- 
cribed to be the city of tombs. Fergusson 
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speaks highly of its workmanship and is of 
opinion that it “ displays the Pathan style at its 
period of greatest perfection.” He observes : — 

It was erected by Ala-ud-din Khilji, and the 
date 1310 is found among its inscriptions. It is 
therefore about a century more modem than the 
other buildings of the place, and displays the 
Pathan style at its period of greatest perfection, 
when the Hindu masons have learned to fit 
their exquisite style of decoration to the forms 
of their foreign masters. Its walls are deco- 
rated internally with a diaper pattern of rivalled 
excellence, and the mode in which the square is 
changed into an octagon is more simply elegant 
and appropriate than any other example I am 
acquainted with in India. The pendentives accord 
perfectly with the pointed openings in the four 
other faces, and are in every respect appropriately 
constructive. True, there are defects. For 
instance, they are too plain for the elaborate 
diapering which covers the whole of the lower 
part of the building both internally and exter- 
nally ; but ornament might easily have been 
added ; and their plainness accords with the 
simplicity of the dome, which is, indeed, by no 
means worthy of the substructure. Not being 
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pierced with windows, it seems as if the architect 
assumed that its plainness would not be detected 
in the gloom that in consequence prevails. 

This building, though small — it is only 53 ft., 
square externally, and with an internal apart-- 
ment only 34 ft. 6in. in plan — marks the culminat- 
ing point of the Pathan style in Delhi. Nothing^ 
so complete had been done before, nothing 
so ornate was attempted by them afterwards. 
In the previous, wonderful buildings were erected 
between this period and the Mogul conquest, but 
in theii* capital their edifices were more marked 
by solemn gloom and nakedness than by orna- 
mentation or any of the higher graces of 
architectural art. Externally it is a good deal 
damaged, but its effect is still equal to that of 
any building of its class in India. 

DELHI PALACE. 

This is, perhaps, the most seen and most 
described of all buildings in Delhi. It merits, for 
many reasons, both these compliments. It is 
not only famous by its architectural beauties, but 
also by its rich historical associations. Of the 
many descriptions that have been given of it, none 
possess the merits possessed by that of Fergusson, 
for quoting whom no excuse is needed. He writes: — 
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Though the palace at Agra is perhaps more 
picturesque, and historically cei-tainly more in- 
teresting than that of Delhi, the lattei* had the 
immense advantage of being built at once, on one 
uniform plan and by the most magnificent, as a 
builder, of all the sovereigns of India. It had, 
however, one great disadvantage, in being some- 
what later than Agra. All Shah Jehan's build- 
ings there seem to have been finished before he 
-commenced erection of the new city of Sha- 
jehanabad with its palace, and what he built at 
Agra is soberer, and in somewhat better taste 
than at Delhi. Notwithstanding these defects, 
the palace at Delhi is, or rather was, the most 
magnificent palace in the East — perhaps in the 
world — and the only one, at least in India, which 
enables us to understand what the arrangemei\ts of 
a complete palace were when deliberately under- 
taken and carried out on one uniform plan. 
The palace at Delhi which is situated like that at 
Agra close to the edge of the Jumna, is a nearly 
regular parallelogram, with the angles slightly 
-canted off, and measures 1,600 ft. east and west, 
by 3200 ft. north and south, exclusive of the 
gateways. It is surrounded on all sides by a 
very noble of red sandstone, relieved at intervals 
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by towers surmounted by kiosks. The principaP 
entrance faces the Chandni Chauk, a noble wide- 
street nearly a mile long, planted with two rows 
of trees, and with a stream of water running 
down its centre. Entering within its deeply- 
recessed portal, you find yourself beneath the^ 
vaulted hall, the sides of which are in two storeys 
and with an octagonal break in the centre. This 
hall, which is 375 ft. in length over all, has very 
much the eftect of the nave of a gigantic Gothicr 
cathedral, and forms the noblest entrance known 
to belong to any existing palace. At its inner 
end this hall opened into a court-yard, 350 ft. 
square, from the centre of which a noble bazaar 
extended right and left, like the hall, two storeys 
in height, but not vaulted. One of these led to 
the Delhi gate, the other, which I believe, was 
never (juite finished, to the garden. In front, at 
the entrance, was the Nobut Khana or music- 
hall, beneath which the visitor entered the second 
or great court of the palace, measuring 550 ft. 
north and south, by 385 ft. east and west. In- 
the centre of this stood the Dewanni Aum 
or great audience hall of the palace, very similar 
in design to that at Agra, but more magnificent.. 
Its dimensions are, nearly as I can ascertain,. 
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200 ft. by 100 ft. over all. In its centre is a 
highly ornamental niche, in which, on a platform 
of marble richly inlaid with precious stones, ♦ and 
directly facing the entrance, once stood the 
celebrated peacock throne, the most gorgeous 
example of its class that perhaps even the East 
could ever boast of. Behind this again was a 
gai'den court ; on its eastern side was the Rung 
Mehal or painted hall, containing a bath and 
other apartments. 

This range of buildings, extending 1,600 ft. 
east and west, divided the palace into two nearly 
equal halves. In the northern division of it weie 
a series of small courts, suriounded by buildings 

• When we took possession of the palace every one 
seems to have looted after the most independent fashion. 
Among others, a Captain (afterwards Sir John) Jones 
tore up a great part of this platform, but had the happy 
idea to get his loot set in marble as table tops. Two of 
these he brought home and sold to the Government for 
£500, and they are nowin India Museum. No one oan 
doubt that the one with the birds was executed by 
Florentine, or at least Italian artists ; while the other, 
which was apparently at the back of the platform, is a 
bad copy from lUphaeFs picture of Orpheus charming 
the^ beasts. As is well known, that again was a copy of 
a picture in the catacombs. There Orpheus is playing 
on lyre, in Raphael’s picture on a violin, and that is the 
instrument represented in the Delhi mosaic. Eren if 
other evidenoe were wanting this would be sufficient to set 
the question at rest. It certainly was not put ^ere by 
the begot Aurungazebe, nor by any of his successors. 
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apparently appropriated to the use of the dis- 
tinguished guests ; and in one of them over- 
hanging the river stood the celebrated Dewani 
Khas or private audience hall — if not the 
mose beautiful, certainly the most highly orna- 
mented of all Shah Jehan’s buildings. It is 
larger certainly, and far richer in ornament than 
that at Agra, though hardly so elegant in design ; 
but nothing can exceed the beauty of the inlay of 
precious stones with which it is adorned or the 
general poetry of the design. It is round the 
roof of this hall that the famous inscription runs : 

If there is a heaven on earth it is this, it is 
this which may safely be rendered into the 
sober English assertion, that no palace now 
existing in the world possesses an apartment of 
such singular elegance as this. 

Beyond this to the northward were the gardens 
of the palace, laid out in the usual formal style 
of the East, but adorned with founfexins and 
little pavilions and kiosks of white marble, that 
render these so beautiful and so appropriate to 
such a climate. 

The whole of the area between the central 
vange of buildings, to the south and eastward 
from the bazaar, measuring about 1000 ft. each 
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way, was occupied by the harem and private- 
apartments of the palace, covering consequently^ 
moi e than twice the area of the Escurial, or, in 
fact, of any palace in Eui ope. According to the 
native plan I possess, which I see no reason for 
distrusting, it contained three garden courts, and 
some thirteen or fourteen other courts, arranged 
some foi' state, some for convenience, hut what 
they were like we have no means of knowing. 
Kot one vestige of them now remains. Judging 
from the con-espoiiding pai*ts of tlie palace at 
Agra., built by the same monarch, they must 
have vied with the public apartments in richness 
and in beauty, when originally erected, but 
having continued to he used as an abode down to 
the time of the Mutiny, they were proba.])ly very 
much disfigured and d(d)ased. Taste was, no 
doubt, at as low an ebb inside the walls of the palace 
during the last hundred years as it was outside, 
or as we find it at Lucknow and elsewhere ; but 
all the essential parts of the structure wei*e 
there, and could easily have been disencumbered 
from the accretions that had been heaped upon 
it. The idea, however, of doing this was far 
from entering into the heads of our governors. 
The whole of the harem courts of the palace 
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were swept off the face of the earth to make way 
for the hideous British bairacks, without those 
^ who carried out this fearful piece of Vandalism 
thinking it ever worth while to make a plan of 
what they were destroying, or preserving any 
record of the most splendid palace in the world. 

Of the public pai ts of the palace all that now 
remains is the entrance hall, the Nobut Khana, 
the Diwa.U'i-Aum and Khas, and the Rung 
Mehal — now used as mess room — and one or two 
small pavilions. They are the gems of the 
palace, it is true, but without the coui‘ts and corri- 
dors connecting them they lose all their meaning 
and more than half their beauty.* Being now 
situated in the middle of a British barrack-yard 
they look like precious stones, toi-n from their 
settings in some exquisite piece of Oriental 
jeweller’s work and set at random in a bed of 
commonest plaster.t 

* It ought in fairness to be added, that since they 
have been in our possession, considerable sums have 
been expended on the repair of these fragments. 

t The excuse for this deliberate act of Vandalism was, 
of course, the military one, that it was necessary to- 
place the garrison of lielhi in security in the event of 
any sudden emergency. Had it been correct it would 
have been a valid one, but this is not the case. Without 
touching a single building of Shah Jehan’s there was 
Ample space within the walls for all the storee and 
6 
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JUMMA MU8Jn>. 

This is one of the three famous Moghul 
mosques of India, the two others being at 
Futtehpore Sikri (built by Akbar) and at Agra 
(built by Shah Jehan). Of this Fergusson has the 
following interesting remarks to make : — 

The Jumma Musjid at Delhi is not unlike the 

the Moti Musjid in plan, though built on a very 

larger scale, and adorned with two noble minarets, 

materials of the garrisou of Delhi, and in the palace 
and Selim Ghur ample space for a garrison, more than 
doubly ample to man their walls in the event of emeute. 
There was ample space for larger and better ventilated 
barracks just outside the palace of walls, where the 
Bepoy lines now are, for the rest of the garrison, who 
could easily have gained the shelter of the palace walls 
in the event of any sudden rising of the citizens. It 
is, however, ridiculous to fancy that the diminished and 
unarmed population of the city could ever dream of 
such an attempt, while any foreign enemy with artillery 
strong enough to force the bastioned enceinte that 
surrounds the town would in a very few hours knock 
the palace walls about the ears of any garrison that 
might be caught in such a trap. 

The truth of the matter appears to be this : the engi- 
neers perceived that by gutting the palace they coidd 
provide at no trouble or expense a wall round their 
barrack-yard, and one that no drunken soldier could 
scale without detection, and for this or some such 
motive of economy the palace was sacrificed ! 

The only modern act to be compared with this is the 
destruction of the summer palaoe at Pekin. That, 
however, was an act of red-handed war, and may have 
been a political necessity. This was a deliberate act of 
unnecessary Vandalism- most discreditable to all con- 
osmed in it. 
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which are wanting in the Agra example ; while 
from the somewhat capricious admixture . of 
red sandstone with white marble, it is far from 
possessing the same elegance and purity of effect. 
It is, however, one of the few mosques, either in 
India or elsewhere, that is designed to produce a 
pleasing effect externally. It is raised on a lofty 
basement and its three gateways, combined with 
the four-angle towers and the frontispiece and 
domes of the mosque itself, make up a design 
where all the parts ai*e pleasingly subordinated to 
one another, but at the same time produce a 
whole of great variety and elegance. Its princi- 
pal gateway cannot be compared with that at 
Futtehpore Sikri but it is a noble portal, and 
from its smaller dimensions more in harmony 
with the objects by which it is surrounded. 

It is not a little singular, looking at the 
magnificent mosque which Akbar built in his 
palace at Futtehpore Sikri, and the Moti Musjid 
with which Shah Jehan adorned the palace at 
Agra that he should have provided no place of 
worship in his palace at Delhi. The Jittle Moti 
mosque that is now found there, was added by 
Aurungazebe and, though pretty enough in itself, 
is very small, only 60 ft. square over aU, and 
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utterly unworthy of such a palace. There is no 
]^ace of prayer, within the palace walls, of the 
time of Shah Jehan, nor apparently, any intention 
of providing one. The Jumma Musjid was so 
near, and so apparently part of the same design, 
that it seems to have been considered sujQicient to 
supply this apparently anomalous deficiency. 

Bernier thus wrote of the mosque ; — 

I grant that this building is not constructed 
according to those i*ules of architecture which we 
seem to think ought to be implicitly followed ; 
yet I can perceive no fault that offends the taste ; 
every part appears w^ell contrived, properly 
executed, and correctly proportioned. With the 
exception of the three gi’eat domes and the 
numerous turrets which are all of white marbles, 
the mosque is of red colour, as if built with 
la I’ge slabs of red marble. 

It was repaired by Government some 80 years 
ago, and recently restored under Government 
supervision, from the large pecuniary contributions 
of the Nawabs of Rampur and Bhawalpur. 

We may here add the following brief account 
of the more important sights at Delhi, taken 
from Tovarist's India by Mr. Eustace Reynolds- 
Ball (Swan, Sonneschein & Co., London). 
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The Jumma Muajid is a magnificent temple of 
i^ed sandstone and white marble. Though it te 
not, as is popularly supposed, the lai’gest 
mosque in the world, it is certainly one of the 
most imposing. Its proportions are colossal, 
though artists find fault with its lack of balance. 
Indeed, like St. Mark’s at Venice, it requires 
all its spaciousness to make up for its lack of 
height. But no mosque in the world, except 
that of Futtehpore Sikri, possesses such splendid 
portals as the three gateways of the Jumma Musjid, 
each approached by a noble flight of steps. 

The size of the court-yard adds much to the 
dignity of the building, and suggests the Haram- 
es Sherif of Jerusalem. Thj|^ mosque may be 
described as the National or Metropolitan 
Mosque of the Moslems in India, as the Hassan 
Mosque in Cairo is the National Mosque of Egypt. 
It is placed under the direct control of the 
Government and has been thoroughly restoied 
within recent years. The history of the Jumma 
Musjid is inscribed in panels near the principal 
entrance, though travellers are usually told by 
the guides that these are quotations from the 
Koran. Indeed, some guides, evidently anxious 
to go one better than their confr^res^ have been 
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known to assert unblushingly that the panels 
wntain the whole of the Koran ! 

In a subsidiary mosque are preserved some 
greatly venerated relics of Mohammed which can 
be seen by the curious. These include the 
Prophet’s slipper, his footprint, miraculously 
impressed in a stone, and what is apparently the 
most precious relic of all, enshrined in a silver 
casket, a hair (of a flaming red tint) from the 
Prophet’s beard. Of more real interest is a 
beautiful copy of the Koran, one of the oldest 
extant, dating from the seventh century. 

The spacious area, with its congeries of 
buildings, palace, pa\’ilions, mosques, barracks,. 
Government buildings, etc., which is known as the 
Port, is, like the Alhambra or the Kremlin, a city 
within a city. There is so much of interest to be 
seen here that those with little time to spare 
should confine themselves to the two Halls of 
Audience and the Pearl Mosque. 

In the Diwan-i- Aum (Hall of Public Audience)* 
the mosaic work in the throne fecess is extra- 
ordinarily rich and splendid. We have not 
here, as in the Alhambra, merely stucco and paint,, 
but mosaics in precious stones of flowers, fruity 
-mud birds, the work of the erratic genius and 
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adventurer, Austin de Bordeaux, the favourite of 
the Emperor Shah Jehan. 

Here stood the famous Peacock Throne, which 
ancient travellers used to call the eighth wonder 
of the world. It owes its name to the two 
hybrid birds, of a species quite unknown to the 
ornithologist, perched on the pinnacles. They 
bore a faint resemblance to peacocks, whence 
followed the adoption of the peacock as a badge of 
Indian Empire. The expanded tails, thickly 
studded with sapphires, rubies, emeralds, etc., 
inlaid so as to represent the exact colours of the 
living bird, formed the back of the throne. Be- 
tween the peacocks was a parrot, as large as life> 
carved out of a single emerald. This throne is 
(or rather was, for experts declare that very little 
of the ancient throne remains), no doubt, of 
immense value, the lowest estimate being two 
millions sterling. In shape it resembles rather a 
state bed than a throne. It is made entirely of 
gold — steps, sides, and legs — and is artistically 
chased and encrusted with countless precious 
stones. However, this remarkable chair of state 
is at Teheran (having been carried off with other 
treasure by Nadir Shah) and not at Delhi, and 
therefore could not grace the Coronation Durbar 
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of 1903. Still, one cannot help thinking of the 
deep impression that would have been made on 
the Indian mind if the Viceroy could have re- 
ceived the feudatory princes of our great Eastern 
Empire, seated on a throne which for centuries 
was the outward symbol and the embodiment of 
Imperial rule. 

Some of the mosaic panels in the throne recess 
are wanting, having been removed by the English 
after the Mutiny, and are now to be seen in the 
South Kensington Museum. The present junc- 
ture would seem a suitable opportunity for re- 
placing them, and thus making some reparation 
for what some must consider an act of gross 
Vandalism. Thanks to the urgent representations 
of Lord Curzon, the finest of these, the famous 

Orpheus Panel, has recently been restored to 
its old position. 

Enormous sums have recently been spent in 
regilding, renovating the mosaics, and generally 
restoring the architectural and decorative glories 
of Shah Jehan’s earthly paradise, so that visitors 
will now be able to realise better what these 
sj^ndid halls looked like when Akbar or Shah 
Jehan sat on the Peacock Throne. 

After the splendours of this hall one may be 
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«a»used for anticipating something of an anti- 
<;]imax in the next Audience Hall, the Diwan-i- 
Khas. One would suppose that the acme of 
magnificent decoration had been reached, but 
these apprehensions will be ill-founded. This 
Hall of Private Audience incontestably excels the 
other Diwan for beauty and richness and decolla- 
tion. The much-quoted Persian distich — 

** If there be a paradise on earth. 

It is this, it is this, it is this ” — 

which is inscribed over the fretted and brilliantly 
inlaid arches seems to give the true note. The 
glories of these wonderful halls seem to defy 
analytical description as much as do those of the 
Taj Mahal, but one writer at least (Mr. G. W. 
Steevens) has successfully essayed the task. 

“ The whole is all white marble, asheen in the 
sun, but that is the least part of the wonder. 
Walls and ceilings, pillars, and many pointed 
arches are all inlaid with richest, yet most deli- 
cate, colour ; gold cornices and scrolls and lattices 
frame traceries of mauve and pale green and soft 
What must it have been, you ask your- 
self, when the Peacock Throne blazed with emeralds 
and sapphires, rubies and diamonds, from the now 
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empty pedestal, and the plates of burnished silver 
reflected all its glories from the roof.” 

The Diwan-i-Khas is certainly the most 
historically interesting of any of the halls of the 
Palace, Here in May 1857, the Sepoy rebels 
declared the roi faineant, Bahadur Shah, King of 
Delhi j Emperor of India, and it was in this hall 
that, a few months later, he was tried and con-^ 
demned to exile in Burma. Here took place the 
grand ball given to the present Emperor of India 
(then Prince of Wales) by the army in January 
1876, just a twelvemonth before the assumption 
of the title Kaiser-i-Hind by the late Queen 
Yictoria. 

Finally, this hall was the scene of one of the 
most brilliant functions in connection with the 
Coronation Durbar of January 1903. 

The exquisite Pearl mosque is emphatically an 
architectural gem, for purity and elegance inferior 
only to its sister Mosque of Agra, the famous 
Pearl Mosque of Shah Jehan, a building of 
unsurpassable beauty. It is composed of white 
marble, and each slender column bears an emboss- 
ed lotus. We have now seen the two glories of 
Delhi, the Great Mosque and the Fort and Palace 
of the Moghul Emperors, but we must not forego 
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one of the most characteristic sights of Delhi, its 
streets and bazaars. 

To understand what native life is, the tourist 
should spend an hour or two without any fixed 
goal in the Chandni Chauk, usually called Silver 
Street. This is the Mooski of Delhi, though^ 
unlike that famous Cairene highway, the Chandni 
Chauk is a fairly wide avenue. The picturesque- 
ness is not so much in the buildings, which lack 
the artistic outlines of those in the Mooski, as in 
the natives themselves. A striking feature of the 
street life is the extraordinary variety of colour, 
though this, indeed, the visitor fresh from the 
Bombay bazaai's expects as a matter of course. 
This living mosaic has at first a bewildering effect 
on the spectator, but after a while this kaleidos- 
copic crowd can be i*esolved into separate units, 
each unit being an independent blend of orange 
and magenta, green and violet, or silver and 
scarlet. Extremely picturesque are the women as 
they glide through the throng, carrying water 
jars or brass lotas on their heads, their silver 
anklets jingling faintly. Then there is great 
variety in the animal and vehicular traffic. An 
elephant stalks along with heavy dignity, picking 
his way among a procession of gaily painted ekkas- 
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and carts drawn by sleek bullocks, like an ocean 
liner among a fleet of barges and ferry boats. 
The genuine native shops, as opposed to those 
which concern themselves chiefly , with tourists, 
are feasts of colour, the goods as often as not 
being spread out on the ground, the proprietor 
and his assistants squatting among the wares and 
occasionally calling out their merits. In short, 
these street and bazaar scenes have a strong 
fascination for the observant traveller. What 
will probably impress the artistic visitor is the 
natural love of picturesque effect, and the correct 
taste in colour possessed by the Hindus. In spite 
of the extraordinary variety of colours to be seen 
in the streets, one seldom sees any “colour 
•discords,’^ 

Very striking too are the bizarre contrasts 
between the Oriental atmosphere of the City of 
the Moghuls and the latest development of civilis- 
ation aflforded by the electric trams. 

MUTINY SITES. 

As regards the “ Mutiny Sites,’’ Mr. Beynolds- 
Ball writes : — 

The “ Mutiny Sites,” or, to be precise, those 
which commemorate the many glorious episodes 

the siege and assault of Delhi, are, of course. 
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of surpassing interest to every Englishman, and' 
all visitors, except the small minority with whom 
the archaeological and historical features of “ Old 
Delhi ” are of primary importance, will not be 
content with less than a day for this pilgrimage. 

All are supposed to be familiar with the story 
of this great siege, so any recapitulation of its 
salient features would be superfluous. It is a 
mistake to regard the siege of Delhi as but a 
single and comparatively unimportant episode in 
the great rebellion — a single canto, so to speak, 
in the great epic of the Mutiny. On the taking 
of the Imperial city depended the reconquest of 
India, and round its walls was fought the struggle 
for our supremacy in the East. Indeed, in the 
opinion of most politicians of the time it was 
agreed that a failure to take Delhi would mean 
the abandonment of India, with the exception of 
the great ports. No doubt, regarded solely as a 
military operation, the siege (which, indeed, was 
not strictly a siege, as the city was not, of 
course, invested) of Delhi is not of great impor- 
tance, either from its duration or the number of 
troops engaged, 

A climb to the top of the Mutiny Memorial on 
the Ridge will give visitors a good idea of tho 
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topography of this side of Delhi and of the various 
positions held by the troops. This monument 
itself is generally admitted to be an unworthy 
memorial of the Great Siege. It Ls certainly a 
badly proportioned and common -place structure 
-and has been unkindly compared to a badly 
drawn-out telescope. It would no doubt be 
considerably improved and rendered more digni- 
fied and pleasing if it were raised some twenty or 
thirty feet. 

The position of the siege batteries on the Ridge 
have been carefully marked out. One which is 
of especial interest at the present day is the 
•one near Ludlow Castle (at present the head- 
quarters of the Delhi Club), as it was to this 
battery that Lord Roberts was attached as a, 
subaltern. 

The great hero of the assault (General Nichol- 
son) is now worthily commemorated in the city 
where he fell, as a statue has recently been 
erected to the famous “ Nikalsain Sahib ” on an 
appropriate site in the Nicholson Garden just 
outside the Kashmir Gate. It is on the very 
-spot where, on the eventful 14th September, 1857, 
Nicholson was awaiting, at the head of his little 
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column, the bugle announcing the blowing up of 
the Kashmir Gate. 

The sculptor, Thomas Brock, R. A., (who is 
already represented in India by statues of Queen 
Victoria at Agra and Sir Richard Temple at 
Bombay), has chosen very felicitously this dmmatic 
moment for *his treatment of the famous General. 
The statue is one of Mr. Brock’s finest creations, 
and is instinct with life and vigour. The monument 
is some distance from the actual spot (close to 
the Kabul Gate) where Nicholson received his 
fatal wound, but close by is the little cemetery 
in which he is buried. 

Near the telegraph office a gateway of the old 
magazine is still standing. It has been preserved 
as a memorial, an inscidption giving details of the 
heroic deed it commemorates. 

Then the tourist should not omit, in his 
pilgrimage of the Mutiny Sites, to inspect the 
new memorial to the telegraph operators who at 
the peril of their lives remained at their post to 
warn the authorities at Ilmballa and Lahore. The 
inscription closes with the famous words of Sir 
Robert Montgomery : “ The electric telegraph has 
saved India.’* 
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The real history of this famous telegram has 
recently been revealed through the discovery, in 
1 906, among the old Government Records pre- 
served in Lahore, of the original telegram. The* 
message runs as follows : — 

“Date, 11th May, 1857, from Umballa, to all 
stations : the following just received from Delhi : 
we must leave office. All the bungalows are 
being burnt down by the sepoys of Meerut. They 
came in this morning. We are off, don't roll to- 
day. Mr. C. Todd is dead — we think he went 
out this morning and has not returned yet. We 
heard that nine Europeans were killed. Good- 
bye." 

This message was despatched by the signaller at 
Delhi to the signaller at Umballa. A copy of it 
was taken that same afternoon to Major-General 
Sir H. Barnard, C. B., Commanding Sirhind 
District, and he sent on a copy by post to Sir 
John Lawi'ence, Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab, who happened to be temporarily at 
Rawalpindi, and another copy to General Anson^ 
Commander-in-Chief at Simla. The message waa 
also wired to all stations, and the copy which 
reached Sir John Lawrence at Rawalpindi is that 
^till preserved among the Secretariat's records. 
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The phrase “ Don*t roll to-day”, means “Don*t 
ring us,” for the message ^ not ofl&cial but 
merely a conversation between the signallers 
along the wire. 

Another relic of the siege is an outhouse in the 
compound of the Delhi Bank, where Mr. Beres- 
ford, the manager, with his wife and daughters, 
made a heroic, but unsuccessful, stand against a 
horde of Delhi rebels. Surely this also is worthy 
of a commemorative tablet. 

This supremely interesting pilgrimage might be 
appropriately concluded with a visit to St. James* 
Memorial Church near the Kashmir Gate, full of 
monuments and memorials to those who fell in 
the Mutiny. This church has a curious history. 
It was built by the famous Colonel Skinner, C. B. 
The founder was a remarkably tolerant and 
catholic-minded man, for ho simultaneously 
endowed a Mosque for the Mahomedans and a 
temple for the Hindus ! One is glad to find, 
however, from a tablet in the church, that on his 
death-bed Colonel Skinner decided personally in 
favour of Christianity. 

But, after all, the grandest memorial of the 
siege is theKlashmir Gate itself, and that battered 
curtain wall between the Kashmir Gate and the 
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Mori Gate. This wall, like the Lucknow 
Residency, has been left untouched, certainly a 
manifestation of good taste and true sentiment 
on the part of the authorities, which goes far 
to make up for the gross Vandalism of dismantl- 
ing the place of the Moghul kings to make room 
for barracks and officers’ quarters. 

The Kashmir Gate and Breach serve to ^ow 
the execution done by the siege batteries on the 
Ridge during the few days before the glorious 
assault of 14th September, 1857. It will be 
noticed that for many yards the parapet of the 
walls on either side has been stripped off to 
facilitate the storming of the breach. 

The blowing up of the Kashmir Gate is, per- 
haps, the most dramatic as well as the most 
heroic of all the innumerable glorious feats of 
arms in the Mutiny. It was one of the forlornest 
of ‘‘ forlorn hopes,” with the exception, perhaps, 
of the blowing up of the Delhi magazine, through- 
out the great Indian Rebellion. 

Reading the restrained and cut-and-dried 
official report of this heroic episode, it is difficult 
to fully realise the noble courage and devotion 
to duty and absolute indifference to life, shown 
by the little band of five (Lieutenants Salkeld 
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iwid Home and three sergeants) in what 
seemed a thousand to one chance. But 
the mere fact that three out of the five 
perished indicates the enormous risk. Let us 
look at the arduous conditions. In the face of a 
hail of bullets from the walls the devoted band 
had to affix several bags of powder to the gate and 
light the quick fuse. Even if they escaped being 
shot down, they would be blown to pieces by the 
explosion unless they could get under cover 
within thirty seconds or so. Indeed, ns it turned 
out, only those who had escaped the bullets during 
the operation, and were able to fling themselves 
into the ditch before the explosion, escaped with 
their lives. The actual gateway, it should be 
explained, was so masked and protected by out- 
works that it was out of reach of the batteries; 
consequently the terribly hazardous operation of 
blowing down the gate by a storming party was 
absolutely necessary. This fact is usually omitted 
in the histories of the siege. 

This thiilling scene is vividly and graphically 
described under the guise of fiction by Mrs. F. A. 
Steel in her famous Mutiny novel, “ On the Face 
of the Waters.” This description I am kindly 
permitted to quote : 
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^ Home of tbe Engineers first with two ser- 
fewtSy a native havildar^ and ten Punjabee 
flappers, running lightly, despite the twenty-five 
pound powder bags they carried. Behind them, 
led by Salkeld, were the firing party and a bugler. 
All running under the hail of bullets, faster as 
they fell faster, as men run to escape a storm ; 
but these courted it, though the task had been 
set for night, and it was now broad daylight. 

“ What then ? They could see better. See the 
outer gateway open, the footw'^ay of the draw- 
bridge destroyed, the inner door closed save for 
the wicket. 

‘‘ ‘ Come on,’ shouted Home, and was across 
tlie bare beams like a boy, followed by the 
others. 

“ Incredible darling ! What did it mean ? 
The doubt made the scared enemy close the 
wicket hastily*. So against it, at the rebels’ very 
feet, the powder bags were laid. True, one 
sergeant fell dead with his ; but as it fell against 
the gates his task was done. 

‘‘ ‘Ready, Salkeld ! — your turn,’ sang out young 
Honie from the ditch, into which, the bags laid, 
tlie fuse set, he dropped unhurt. So, across the 
jikcai^t foothold came the firing party, its leader 
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holding the port-fire. But the paralysis of 
a,mazement had passed ; the enemy, realisin^*Vhai 
the audacity meant, had set the wicket wide. 
It bristled now with muskets ; so did the 
parapet. 

“ ‘ Burgess ! — your turn,’ called Salkeld as he 
fell, and passed the port-fire to the corporal 
behind him. Burgess, alias Grierson— someone 
perchance retrieving a past under a new name 
— took it, stooped, then with a half -articulate cry 
either that it was ‘‘ right ” or “ out,” fell back 
into the ditch dead. Smith, of the powder 
party — lingering to seethe deed done — thought 
the latter, and, matchbox in hand, sprang for- 
ward, cuddling the gate for safety as he struck a 
light. But it was not needed. As he stooped to 
use it, the port-fire of the fuse exploded in his 
face, and, half-blinded, he turned to plunge head- 
long for escape into the ditch. A second after 
the gate was in fragments. 

“ ‘ Your turn, Hawthorne !’ came that voice 
from the ditch. So the bugler, who had braved 
death to sound it, gave the advance. Once, 
twice, thrice, lest the din from the breaches 
should drown it. Vain precaution, not needed 
either ; for the sound of the explosion was enough* 
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'That thousand on the road was hungering to- 
be no whit behind the others, and With a wild 
cheer the stormers made for the gate.” 

The city has been described by many writers- 
and in many different ways. For a good pen 
picture of it we must turn to Mr. Perceval 
Landon's Under The Swn : — 

Delhi, the mistress of every conqueror of 
India,, Aryan or Afghan, Persian, English or 
Mogul, remains unconquered still. Over twenty 
square miles of sun-baked plain lie out the- 
debris of her many pasts, relics of her dead and 
gone masters, some perfect still, some once more- 
crumbling back into the levels of red-yellow 
marl that have alternately fed and housed, and 
fed and housed again forgotten generations of 
men. Yet Delhi lives. Like some huge crus- 
tacean, she has shed behind her, her own out- 
gi'own habitations, as .she has crawled noith-. 
wards from Tughlakabad and Lalkot, through 
Dinpana and Ferozabad, till the long, red lizard 
of the Bidge barred her way, and now she suns- 
herSelf, a raffle of narrow and congested byways,, 
beneath the crimson walls of Shah Jehan’s great 
palace-fort. But Delhi is moi’e than her streets 
and temples. You may go round about her and 
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count her towers ; you may tramp from the 
Jumma Musjid to the Fort, from the Fort to the 
Pillar, from the Pillar to Humaion’s Tomb and 
the great Minar ; and when all is seen you will 
understand that these things do no honour to 
Delhi ; it is Delhi that doubles their significance, 
and that of all that is found within her wide 
borders. Inscrutable and undeniable, her claim 
is different from that of all other towns of India, 
for she has no rival in greatness from the 
mountains to the sea, and all men know that 
whoso holds Delhi holds India. A wide and 
almost waste plain stretches along the eastern 
bank of a sandy expanse of river-bed. In the 
far distance low violet hills hem in the horizon, 
and almost every acre of the plain between the 
river and the hills bears its own monument of 
Delhi’s bygone days. In among the tangles of 
thorn -bush and mimosa, where no living thing 
passes by save a wandering biifialo or the shadow 
of a kite wheeling high up in the sun, the walls 
and terraces of deserted temples crumble, and 
the white datura or the raw yellow acacia 
flourishes beside the altar stones. Here and there 
an arch springs forty feet to where a bird-borne 
pipal-plant slowly threatens a lingering keystone 
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and an azure- necked peacock scratches among 
the rotting stumps of last year’s self-sown 
Indian com. 

Beyond the hard white shaded road — the only 
aerviceable and well-kept thing in all the land- 
scape — rises in a garden the dome of an osten- 
tatious tomb. Some servant of an Emperor, some 
Emperor himself it may be, who sleeps soundly 
in his grave, all unconscious that the city he be- 
lieved so abiding and so loyal has drifted far from 
him and his all-powerful dynasty, and now darkens 
the northward sky with the smoke of factory 
chimneys, and of locomotives straining across the 
iron-bridged Jumna. Far a way to the south still 
stands the shaft raised by the Slave- Emperor from 
Turkestan, and underneath it the iron pillar of 
an earlier “conqueror of the universe” bears 
witness yet to its Royal maker’s foolishness. 
Tughlakabad, hard by, is given over to the jackal 
and the cobra and the owl — the very bats have 
found in it no ceiling for their foul nestings* 
Lalkot lies a weed -grown fold of scattered half- 
hewn stone and mud ; it needs an antiquarian to 
guess where here and there a gate may once have 
pierced the vaunted fortifications of old. In- 
draprastha is there still, but she has given up 
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the struggle against fate, and her cornices and 
parapets fall unheeded aerosS her exits and her 
entrances. Only the Grand Trunk Road endui'es 
between and beneath the shadows of the heavy 
banyans above, whose leaves are whitened daily 
by the dust-shuffling bullock-carts, just as when 
Shah Jehan’s vast equipage trailed slowly into 
his new capital from that old one, which had 
become a burden upon his heart too heavy for 
him to bear. A few minarets have pierced the 
skyline for some time, but as one follows along 
its clear metalled strip, Delhi itself — Delhi, that 
is, of to-day — rise fiat and uncomely behind her 
long, low, fox*tified and bfittlemented walls. Out- 
side, the glacis is clear, save for a few yellow- 
flowered bebels and a crumbling chaitya or two ; 
Inside there is the well-remembered jostle and 
stench of every native quaiter of the East, and 
so through eight-foot thoroughfares below jutting 
eaves and, rarely, dirty balconies, one reaches 
the one great street that cleaves the town in 
halves, the famous Chandni Chauk. 

Meagre, ramshackle houses — one-storeyed, and 
plastered with tom paper, their dirty blue paint 
smeared over decayed whitewash — lean one 
against the other, and expose on their vermi^- 
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haunted walls and raised floors cheap European 
goods or trays of fly-blown native sweets, bowls 
of chillies or onions, framed oleographs of gods 
or English princes, American nickel clocks or 
scrap-iron heaps. In between them some brick 
and mortar missionary station puts out its nigh- 
hopeless appeal, or some native chemist adver- 
tises his willingness to practise indifferently the 
medical system of either East or West. But the 
real shops of the “ Silver Street ” are those 
which make little show to the public eye. You 
can hardly believe that those unpretentious 
little cabins, where the scarlet-teethed shopmen 
in alpaca coats smile upon you as you pass, have 
within call half the jewels of India. Down the 
middle of the Chandni Chauk runs a line of 
branching banyans — such as Taveinier found 
useful in his trade, for he says that one can 
judge the water of a diamond best in the dappled 
shade of a leafy tree — their trunks all mud 
below where the bhisti sprinkles, all dust above, and 
at the end of them, across the burnt gi*ass of the 
Maidan, rise the dusty crimson walls of the fort.” 

Not less interesting as a word picture is 
Mr. G, W, Steevens’ chapter on ‘ Sights of 
^hahjehanabad : — 
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Let us go back to the city. Here at least is^ 
the Jumma Musjid, the great mosque, sav^ 
complete out of the storms — a baby of little more- 
than two hundred years, to be sure, but still 
something. It is said to be the largest mosque^ 
in the world — a vast stretch of red sandstone- 
and white marble and gold upstanding from a plat- 
form reached on three sides by flights of steps so- 
tall, so majestically wide, that they are like a stone 
mountain tamed into order and proportion at an 
emperor’s will. Above the brass-mounted doors 
rise red portals so huge that they almost dwarf the 
whole — red gallenes above them, white marble 
domes above them, white marble minarets rising 
higher yet, with pillars and cupolas and gilded 
pinnacles above all. Beside the gateways the walls- 
of the quadrangle seem to creep along the ground ; 
then, at the corners, rise towers with more open 
chambers, more cupolas, and gilded pinnacles- 
Within, above the bloistered quadrangle, bulge- 
three pure white domes — not hemispheres, like 
Western domes, but complete globes, only sliced 
away at the base and tapering to a spike at the 
top — and a slender minaret flianks each side. 

The whole, to Western eyes, has a strange effect. 
Our own buildings are tighter together, gripped 
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and focussed more in one glance ; over the Jumma 
Musjid your eye must wander, and then the mind 
must connect the views of the different parts. If 
you look at it near you cannot see it all ; for 
it is low and seems to straggle. The West could 
hardly call it beautiful : it has proportion, but not 
compass. Therefore it does not abase you, as other 
great buildings do ; somehow you have a feeling of 
patronage towards it. Yet it is most light and 
graceful with all its bulk : it seems to suit India, 
thus spread out to get its fill of the warm sun. It 
looks rich and lavish, as if space were of no 
account to it. 

Between this mosque and the J umna river 
stands the fort — the ancient stronghold and 
palace of the Moghul emperors. A towering wall 
encloses it. Titanic slabs, always of the same red 
sandstone, moated and battlemented. You go in 
under the great Lahore Gate — its massiveness is 
lightened by more domes and arches, more gilt 
and marble on top of it, — you come in — alas and 
alas ! — to barracks and married quarters and 
commissariat stores. You look for turquoised 
hubble-bubbles, and you find the clay of Private 
Atkins. It is disillusion, and yet it is very Delhi. 
The remains of Aurungzebe^s palaces are lost 
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among the imperial plant of Aurungzebe^s 
inheritors. 

Yet search diligently for the remains ; since, 
except in Agra, you will never find anything like 
it in the world. You come first to the Hall of 
Audience, an open redstone portico with a wall 
at its back, and are about to pass it. The gleam 
of marble arrests you. Within, against the wall, 
is a slab of white marble ; above it a throne of 
the same with pillars and canopy. But it is not 
the marble you look at — it is the wonderful work 
that veins it ; the throne is embroidered with 
mosaic. And the wall behind is a sheet of 
miniature pictures — birds and flowers and fruit 
— all picked out in paint and precious stones. You 
marvel, but pass on to the Hall of Private 
Audience. Then, indeed, your breath catches 
wdth amazement. 

It is an open, oblong portion or pavilion on 
columns, with an arched and domed squarer 
pavilion beside it, whence a bay-window steps out 
of the wall to look over the swamps and the 
river below. The whole is all white marble 
asheen in the sun, but that is the least part of 
wonder. Walls and ceilings, pillars and many- 
pointed arches, are all inlaid with richest, yet 
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most delicate colour. Gold cornices and scrolls 
and lattices frame traceries of mauve and pale 
green and soft azure. What must it have been, 
you ask yourself, when the Peacock Throne blazed 
with emerald and sapphire, ruby and diamond, 
from the now empty pedestal, and the plates of 
burnished silver reflected its glories from the roof ? 
The Marathas melted down the ceiling, and Nadir 
Shah took away the throne to Persia ; yet, even 
as it is, the opulence of it leaves you gasping. It 
is not gaudy, does not even astonish you with its 
• costliness : it is simply sumptuous and luxurious, 
surpassing all your dreams. 

After this chaste magnificence you may refresh 
your eye with the yet purer beauty of the Moti 
Musjid, the Pearl Mosque — a fabric smaller than 
a racquet-court, walled with cool grey- veined 
marble, blotched here and there blood-red. Just 
a court of walls moulded in low relief, with a 
double row of three arches supporting a 
triple-domed roof at its end — simple, spotless, 
exquisite. 

You have passed below the cloud-capped towers, 
nut of the gorgeous palaces — and here is Silver 
Street, Delhi’s main thoroughfare. The pageant 
fades, and you plunge into the dense squalor 
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which is also India. Along the houses run 
balconies and colonnades ; here also you see vistas 
of pillars and lattice-work, but the stone is dirty, 
the stucco peels, the wood lacks paint. The 
houses totter and lean together. The street is a 
mass of squatting, variegated people ; bulls, in 
necklaces of white and yellow flowers, sleep across 
the pavements, donkeys stroll into the shops^ 
goats nibble at the vegetables piled for sale down 
the centre of the street, a squirrel is fighting with 
a caged parrot. Here is a jeweller’s booth, gay 
with tawdry paint ; next, a bakei-’s, with the 
shopkeeper snoring on his low counter, and 
everything an inch thick with dust. At one step 
you smell incense ; ^t the next, garbage. 

Inimitable, inc^Jngruous India ! And coming 
out of the walls, still crumbling from Nicholson’s 
cannon, you see mill-chimneys blackening the 
sky. Delhi, with local cotton, they tell you, can 
spin as fine as Manchester. One more incon- 
giuity ! The iron pillar, the ruined mosque, the 
jewelled halls, the shabby street, and now the 
clacking mill. That is the last of Delhi’s myriad 
reincarnations. 



CHAPTER YI. 


MONUMENTS AT DELHI. 

From the sight- seer point of view the wholfr 
of the archsBological and architectural remains 
may be grouped under : — 

1 . Old Indraprastha, of which nothing remains* 

2. Firozabad of Firoz Shah Tughlak (c. 1380 
A. D.) adjoining modern Delhi on the south. 

3. Indrapat of Humayun and Sher Shah (on 
the site of a still older, but doubtless small city),, 
two miles South of modern Delhi (c. 1540 A. D.) 

4. Siri (now Shahpur), four miles south-west 
of Indrapat (c. 1300 A. D.) 

5. Jahanpanah, or the space between Siri and 
Old Delhi, which became gradually occupied, and 
was ultimately connected by walls with the cities- 
north and south of it (c. 1330 A. D.) 

6. Old Delhi, or the Fort of Rai Pithora, tho 
original Delhi of the Pathan invaders in the 
tw’elfth century, and containing the Kutub Minar,. 
three miles to the south-east of Siri, (1150 — 1350 
A. D.) 

7 . Tughlakabad, fourlniles south-east of Siri,. 
and five miles east of Old Delhi, built by Muhamad 
Tuglak Shah (c. 1320 A, D.) 
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The following general description of the architec- 
tural glories of Delhi is taken from the new /m- 
peridl Gazetteer : — 

The architectuml glories of Delhi are famous 
alike in Indian and European literature. It is 
impossible in a brief notice like the present to 
attempt any adequate description of them. They 
ai^ described in Mr. Fergusson’s History of India 
and Eastern Architecture (1876), in Mr. Fanshawe^s 
Delhi Past and Present (1902), and in many other 
works. The palace of Shah Jahan, perhaps less 
picturesque and more sober in tone than that of 
Agra, has the advantage of being built on a more 
uniform plan, and by the most magnificent of the 
royal builders of India. It forms a parallelogram, 
measuring 1,600 feet east and west by 3,202 feet 
north and south, exclusive of the gateways. Pass- 
ing the deeply-recessed portal, a vaulted hall is 
entered, rising two storeys, 375 feet long, like the 
nave of a gigantic Gothic cathedral — ‘ the noblest 
entrance,' says Mr. Fergusson, ‘to any existing 
palace.' Facing this entrance is the Naubat 
Khana or ‘ music hall,' and beyond is the great 
court of the palace, in the middle of which stands 
the Diwan-i-am or ‘ hall of public audience.’ Behind 
this again is a court containing the Rang Mahal 

7 
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or * painted chamber.’ North of this central range 
of buildings stands the Diwan-i-khas or ‘ private 
audience hall,’ which forms ‘if not the most 
beautiful, certainly the most ornamented of all 
Shah Jahan’s buildings.’ It overhangs the liver, 
and nothing can exceed the delicacy of its inlaid 
work or the poetiy of its design. It is on the 
walls of this hall that the famous inscription runs, 
‘ If there is a heaven on earth, it is this — it is 
this ! ’ South of the central lunge of buildings an 
area, measuring about 1,000 feet each way, was 
occupied by the harem and private apartments of 
the palace, covering, consequently, more than twice 
the area of the Escurial, or, in fact, of any palace 
in Europe. 

The buildings in the native city are chiefly of 
brick, well-built, and substantial. The smaller 
streets are narrow and tortuous, and in many 
cases end in cuU-de-sa^. On the other hand, no 
city in India has finer streets than the m«dn 
thoroughfares of Delhi, ten in number, thoroughly 
drained, metalled, and lighted. The principal 
thoroughfare, the Chandni Chauk,or ‘silver street,’ 
leads eastwards from the Fort to the Lahore Gate, 
three-quarters of a mile long by 74 feet broad. 
Throughout the greater part of its length, a double 
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row of trees runs down its centre on both sides of 
a mised path, which has taken the place of the 
masonry aqueduct that in former days conducted 
water from the canal into the palace. A little to 
the south of the Chandni Chaiik is the Jama 
Masjid, or ‘ great mos(|ue,* standing out boldly 
from ii small rocky rising ground. Begun by Shah 
Jahan in the fourth year of his reign, and com- 
pleted in the tenth, it still remains one of the 
finest buildings of its kind in India. The front 
coui'tyard, 450 feet square, surrounded by a 
cloister open on both sides, is paved with granite 
inlaid with marble, and commands a view of the 
whole city. The mosque itself, a splendid struc- 
ture forming an oblong 261 feet in length, is 
approached by a magnificent flight of stone steps. 
Three domes of white marble rise from its roof, 
with two tall and graceful minarets at the corners 
in fix)nt. The interior of the mosque is paved 
throughout with white marble, and the walls and 
roof are lined with the same material. Two other 
mosques deserve a passing notice : the Kali Masjid 
or * black mosque,’ so called from the dark colour 
given to it by time, and supposed to have been 
built by one of the early Afghan sovereigns ; and 
the mosque of Roshan-ud-daula. Among the 
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more modem buildings may be mentioned the 
Residency, now occupied by the Government 
High School ; the Town Hall, a handsome building 
in the Chandni Chauk, containing a Darbar hall 
with a good collection of pictui*es, fi museum, and 
a public library ; and the Church of St. James^ 
built at a cost of £10,000 by Colonel Skinner, an 
officer well-known in the liistoi y of the East India 
Company. About half-way down the Chandni Chauk 
is a high clock- tower. North of the Chandni Clmuk 
lie the Queen’s Gardens. Beyond the city walls the 
chil lines stretch away on the north as far as the 
historic Ridge, about a mile outside. To the west 
and south-west considerable suburbs cluster outside 
the walls, containing the tombs of the imperial 
family. That of Humayun is a noble building 
of red sandstone mth a dome of marble. It lies 
about 3 1 miles from the Delhi Gate in a large 
garden of terraces, the whole suiTounded by an 
embattled w^all, with towers and four gateways. 
In the centre stands a platform about 20 feet high 
by 200 [feet squai'e, supported by cloisters, and 
ascended by four great flights of granite steps. 
Above rises the mausoleum, also a square, with a 
great dome of wliite marble in the centre. About 
a mile to the westw ard is another buiying-ground, 
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or collection of tombs and small mosques, some of 
them very beautiful. The most remarkable is 
perhaps the little chapel in honour of a celebrated 
Muhammadan saint, Nizam- ud-din, neai’ whose 
shrine the members of the Mughal imperial family, 
up to the time of the Mutiny, lie buned, each in 
his own little enclosure, suiTounded by very 
elegant lattice-woi*k of wliite marble. 

The palaces of the nobles, which formerly gave 
an air of grandeur to the city have for the most 
part disappeixred. Their sites are occupied by 
structures of less pretension, but still with some 
elegance of architectuml <lesign. The city is now 
amply supplied with water ; and much attention 
has of late been paid to cleanliness and sanitary 
requirements generally. 

For further notes on the more important remains 
see Chapter VIII. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE STORMING OF DELHI. 

The storming of Delhi on September 14, 1857,. 
was a magnificent feat of arms. Capt. L. J. 
Trotter gives a graphic account of it in his 
Life of John Nicholson^ the hero of the siege^ 
from which the following is taken : — 

Before daybreak on the eventful September 14, 
1857, some 3,000 of 'Wilson\s infantry were 
dmwn up in three columns on the gi^ound be- 
tween the Ridge and Ludlow Castle, awaiting the 
signal for an advance. Nicholson himself was 
at their head, and everyone felt that under 
such a leader the victory was certain, against 
whatever odds. As Roberts stood ‘ on the 
crenellated wall which separated Ludlow Castle 
from the road,’ he wondered, natumlly enough, 
what was passing through Nicholson’s mind, 
‘ Was he thinking of the future, or of the 
wonderful part he had played during the past 
four months ? . . . . At Delhi everyone felt that 
during the short time he had been with us, he 
was our guiding star, and that, but for his pre- 
sence in the camp, the assault which he was 
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about to lead would probably never have come 
off. . . . Any feeling of reluctance to serve 

under a captain of the Company’s army, which 
had at first been felt by many, had been com- 
pletely overcome by his wonderful personality. 
Each man in the force, fi om the Genei’al in com- 
mand to the last- joined private soldier, recog- 
nised that the man whom the wild people of the 
frontier had deified, the man of whom Edwardes 
had said to Lord Canning, “ If ever there is a 
desperate deed to be done in India, John Nichol- 
son is the man to do it,” was one who had proved 
himself beyond all doubt capable of grappling 
with the crisis through which we were passing, 
one to follow to the death.’^ 

The storming columns were ready for the work 
before them ; but they had to wait until our 
batteries had cleared the breaches, which the 
enemy during the night had partially repaired# 
The first column, 1,000 strong, commanded by 
Nicholson himself, and made up from the 1st 
Bengal Fusiliei*s, the 75th Foot, and Green’s 
Punjabis, was to carry the main breach and to 
scale the face of the Kashmir Bastion. On its 
left stood the second column of 850 men, from 
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the 8th Foot, the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, and 
Rothney’s Sikhs, with Brigadier'* Jones^ of the 
61st Foot in command. Its first duty was to 
storm the breach in the Water Bastion. The 
third column, on the right and rear of the first, 
was commanded by Colonel Campbell of the 52nd 
Light Infantry, and consisted of the 52nd, the 
Kamaon Battalion, and the 1st Punjab Infantry, 
950 men in all. This column was to rush in at 
the Kashmir Gate as soon as it had been blown 
open by our engineers. 

These three columns, covered by the 60th 
Rifles, formed the left attack. A fourth column, 
under the gallant Major Reid, was to advance 
from the right of the ridge, and force its way 
through the Kishnganj suburb towards the 
Lahore Gate. It numbered about 860 men, 
from Reid’s Own Gurkhas, the Guide Infantry, 
and the pickets left in camp ; beside several 
hundred of the Kashmir contingent, which had 
come in a few days before. Three engineers ac- 
companied each column. A fifth or reserve 
column of 1,500 under Brigadier Longfield was 
formed out of the 61st Foot, Wilde’s Punjab 
Infantry, the Biluch Battalion, the troops of the 
brave old Rajah of Jhind, and the 60th Rifles. 
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Nicholson’s own column now marched on into 
the Kudsia Bagh, while Jones’s column turned 
off into the custom-ho\ise garden, and Campbell’s 
men passed up the high road to the Kashmir 
•Gate. At the head of this column moved the 
explosion party of two young engineer officers, 
Home and Salkeld, three sapper sergeants, Car- 
michael, Burgess, and Smith, and Bugler Haw- 
thorne of the 52nd, who was to sound the ad- 
vance when the gate had been blown in. Eight 
native sappers under Havildar Madhu carried the 
powder-bags with which their white comiwles 
were to assay their peiilous task.^ 

The sun had risen some way above the honzon 
when our heavy guns suddenly ceased firing. They 
had done their work, and the bimches were once 
more clear. Nicholson gave the signal for an 
advance. The 60th Rifles, with a loud cheer, 
dashed forward in skirmishing order, followed by 
the ladder parties of the first two columns. As 
our troops emerged from the low brushwood which 
lay between theJtudsia Bagh and the open slope 
of the glauiis^ they encountei*ed a furious storm 
of musketry from front and flanks, which laid 
many a brave man low. But Nicholson strode on 
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unhurt ai>d unheeding, as if death itself could not 
stand against him. In a few minutes the leading 
stormers were in the ditch with Nicholson, plant- 
ing their ladders on the heaps of fallen masonry 
which nearly filled it. In a few minutes those 
who escaped the bullets and stones showered 
upon them clambered over the breaches in their 
front, and, with a wild exultant cheer, drove the 
Pandies before them in momentary rout**^. 

While the first two columns were clearing the 
ramparts from the Water Gate to the Kashmir 
Bastion, the explosion party under Home and 
Salkeld had succeeded, by force of sheer self- 
sacrificing heroism, in bursting open the Kashmir 
Gate after four of their number had fallen dead 
or wounded into the ditch. Once inside the 
shattered gate, Campl^elFs column drove the 
rebels from the main guard, and pushing on past 
the English church and along the broad Chandni 
Chauk — the sti’eet of silversmiths — found its 
progress stayed by a heavy fire from Delhi^s gimt 
mosque, the Jamma Masjid, and the adjacent 
buildings. Nothing remained for Campbell but 
to fall back on the police station and the line of 
the church. Here, in the open space around the 
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church, Longfield's reserves were already posted. 
They, too, had come in through the Kashmir 
Gate ; and, clearing the rebels out of the college 
gardens, had occupied the neighbouring houses^ 
and with two guns commanded all the approaches 
to the Kashmir Gate.* 

Meanwhile a party of the 1st Fusiliers undei- 
the brave young Gerard Money had been ordered 
by Major Jacob to advance along the ramparts 
to their right. Money hastened on, fighting his 
way at times against heavy odds, driving the 
enemy out of the Slmh Bastion, turning their 
own guns against them, and finally halting at the 
Kabul Gate. He had expected to be joined by 
the rest of his regiment on the way. But 
Nicholson had carried them ofi’ to the attack 
and capture of various buildings held by the 
enemy along the line of his advance. By this 
means he enabled Jones’s column to push on 
before him towards the Kabul Gate, and hoist 
the British colours on the spot which Money 
had been the first to reach. t 

An hour later Nicholson himself, with the toil- 
worn remnant of his troops, appeared at the 

♦ Norman ; Cave-Browne. 

t Kaye ; Innes. 
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point beyond which no further advance was that 
day to be made. For the murderous repulse of 
Reid^s column on its advance through Kishnganj 
had sadly diminished our fighting strength, and 
was now encouraging the mutineers to renewed 
resistance within the city. It had been part of 
Wilson’s plan that the storming columns should 
<;lear and hold the ramparts as far westward as 
the Lahore Gate. Nicholson was bent on ful- 
filling his instructions to the last letter. But 
what would have been possible an hour or half 
nn hour earlier on that sultry day could not, in 
the opinion of those around him, be prudently 
attempted now. 

Beyond the Kabul Gate ran a lane which 
skirted the ramparts leading up to the Bui n 
Bastion, Its left side was lined by the backs of 
mud huts, and further on by a few houses. No 
doors or windows opened into the lane. On the 
other side tliei*e was only a line of broad locesses 
surmounted by the rampart itself. Up this lane 
a few of the 1st Fusiliers had already ventured as 
far as the Burn Bastion, when the returning 
tide of mutineers constrained them to fall back 

* Colonel Gray don’s MS. Letter to Sir N. Chamber- 
lain. Lord Roberts speaks of houses beyond the huts. 
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A little later the fearless Jacob caught his death- 
wound in leading his Fusiliers against some guns 
which swept the rampart and the lane below it 
wdth showers of grape and shrapnel. A few 
brave fellows who spiked a gun or two were struck 
down the next moment, and Captain Greville 
withdrew his men from what seemed a hopeless 
task.^ 

It became clear, indeed, that the only way to 
win the bastion and the gateway beyond was to 
break through the huts and houses along the 
lane. Our men, in fact, had little strength or 
spirit left for another call upon their courage 
and endurance. They were utterly spent and 
worn out by the strain which that morning's 
work had placed upon energies severely tried by 
a week of open trenches and the poisonous air 
©f the camp. The fierce excitement of the 
assault was over. They had ‘ stormed the gates 
of Hell,' had done their duty like good soldiers, 
and felt that, for the present, they could do 
nothing more. 

But Nicholson, who had worked as hard as the 
meanest soldier, failed to realize the true condi- , 
tion of things. He called upon the 1st Fusiliers 
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to ‘ charge down the lane/ while the^ 75th were 
to ‘ charge along the rampai’ts and carry the 
position above/ Once again his men rushed 
forward, only to be driven back by the deadly 
hail of rifle-bullets and grape. Still, Nicholson 
would not give in. He had been reconnoitring 
the field outside the walls from the top of the 
Shah Bastion, and he longed to reiich the Lahore 
Oate in time to secure an entrance for the 
fourth column. Collecting his men for one last 
effort, he marched proudly forward, waving his 
sword above his head and pointing it towards 
the foe in front. Two or three ofl[icers came 
close after him, one of whom, Captain — after^ 
wards Colonel — Graydon, was doing duty with 
the 1st Fusiliers. But the men behind were 
slow in moving — too slow for their impetuous 
leader, who was by this time half-way up the 
lane.* 

What followed must be told by Colonel 
Graydon. * He found his troops checked ; and it 
was while again encouraging the men, wdth his 
face towards them and his back to the enemy, 
that a shot, evidently fired from the Burn 
Bastion, struck him in the back, causing him to 
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reel round. Luckily the recess before alluded to 
was close by. Indeed, he was partly inside it, 
but not sufficiently sheltered from the enemy’s 
fire. Fortunately also for him, a sergeant was at 
hand — probably an orderly — who immediately 
caught him, and laid him on the ground inside 
the recess, and tended him. I happened to be on 
the opposite side of the lane, and went across to 
Nicholson, and did what I could, giving him some 
brandy, which seemed to revive him. Thus we 
remained for some little time, when it occurred 
to me that the enemy would most likely gain 
confidence, and move down the lane, when 
Nicholson would fall an easy victim to their 
fury. 

‘ I therefore suggested to Nicholson that he 
should let the sergeant and me remove him to a 
place of safety. He however declined, saying he 
should allow no man to remove him, but would 
die there.’ Finding persuasion fruitless, Graydon 
* judged it best to bring up assistance to him. 
So, leaving him in charge of the sergeant, I 
returned down the lane, meeting an officer and 
some men, to whom I mentioned Nicholson’s 
state and the place where he was, and advised 
their hurrying up to his help ; which I believe 
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they hastened to do/ Shortly after, he met 
Nicholson^s aide-de-camp, Captain Trench, who on 
heanng the sad news immediately went in search 
of assistance. About half an hour later Nichol- 
son was brought back to the Elabul Gate, and 
Graydon learned from the faithful sergeant that 
his wounded commandei- ished to see him. ‘ I 
went across to him, found him in great suffering 
and gave him a little brandy, which evidently 
did him good. This was the last I saw of this 
gallant soldier, who was taken to the hospital 
in camp, where he lingered, I think, for a week 
before death put an end to his sufferings/ 

At the moment of Nicholson’s fall, several 
officers of the 1st Fusiliers had just been struck 
down, so that none but Graydon and the sergeant 
were at hand to help him. Graydon was now 
told that soon after his departure several others 
came up to assist the sorely wounded hero. But 
no one was allowed to touch him, except Cap- 
tain Hay of the 60th Native Infantry, with 
whom, says another informant, he was not upon 
friendly terms. ‘ I will make up my difference 
mth you. Hay,’ he gasped out ; ‘ I will let you 
take me back.’ And so, under Hay’s direction, 
John Nicholson was borne slowly back to the 
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sheltering gateway, whence he was presently 
removed in a doolie to the field hospital below the 
ridge. 

But his native carriers had small regard for the 
safety of their precious burden. By this time 
General Wilson, who had takwi up his quarters 
in the church, was growing seriously alarmed 
about the issue of that morning’s work. The 
failure of Reid’s column, and the news that Reid 
himself had been badly wounded, were dishearten- 
ing enough for a man of his temperament. But 
the sad tidings of Nicholson’s fall, coupled with 
false reports about the death of Hope Grant and 
Tombs, drove him to the verge of despair, and he 
began to talk of withdrawing his troops from the 
positions they had already won. Roberts, who 
had now resumed his place on Wilson’s staflT, 
was sent off to ‘ find out the truth of these re- 
ports, and to ascertain exactly what had happened 
to No. 4 column and the cavalry on our right.’ 

On his way through the Kashmir Gate, 
Roberts noticed by the roadside ‘ a doolie without 
bearers, and evidently a wounded man inside. 
Dismounting to see what help he might render, 
he found to his ‘grief and consternation that it 
was John Nicholson, with death written on his 
8 
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face. He told me that the bearers had put the 
doolie down and gone off to plunder ; that he was 
in great pain, and wished to be taken to the 
hospital. He was lying on his back, no wound 
was visible, and but for the pallor on his face, 
always colourless, there was no sign of the agony 
he must have been enduring. On my expressing 
a hope that he was not seriously wounded, he 
said, “I am dying; there is no chance for me.^^ 
The sight of that great man lying helpless and at 
the point of death was almost more than I could 
bear. Other men had daily died around me, 
friends and comrades had been killed beside me ; 
but I never felt as I felt then — to lose 
Nicholson seemed to me at that moment to lose 
everything.’* 

With no small difficulty, for the doolie-bearers 
and other camp-followers were busy plundering . 
the nearest houses and shops, Roberts hunted up 
four men, whom he placed under charge of a 
sergeant of the 61 st foot, bidding him see that 
Brigadier-General Nicholson was taken direct to 
the field hospital. This was the last that Roberts 
was to see of John Nicholson ; for though he 
managed several times to ride over and inquire 
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after the dying hero, he was never admitted to 
his bedside. 

It was late in the afternoon when John 
Nicholson was brought into the field hospital. 
Besides the doolie in which he awaited his turn 
for surgical inspection, another doolie was pre- 
sently set down. Its occupant, Charles Nicholson, 
had been badly wounded in leading Coke’s Pun- 
jabis to the assault, and the shattered arm had 
since been amputated at the shoulder. Surgeon 
H. Buckle, who had assisted in this operation, 
had since gone to see John Nicholson and ask 
what he could do for his old acquaintance. He 
found the poor sufferer ‘ as collected and com- 
posed as usual, but very low, almost pulseless.^ 
What struck him was Nicholson’s face. ‘ It was 
always one of power ; but then, in its calm, pale 
state, it was quite beautiful.’^ 

It was piteous to see the two brothers lying 
there so helplessly side by side in the prime of 
their stately manhood, looking sadly into each 
other’s eyes, and exchanging their last words on 
this earth. ‘ Last words, I fancy, they must 
have been,’ writes Dr. Mactier, ‘ for, as far as I 
can remember, they never saw each other again 


* Buckle’s letter to John Becher, quoted by Kaye. 
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both being too severely wounded to be moved 
from their respective tents/* From a child,. 
indeed, Charles Nicholson had been John^s 
favourite brother, and the letters he wrote to a 
friend after his own recovery show that in losing 
John he had lost his heart\s idol and guiding star^ 
A little later John Nicholson was borne away 
to the camp on the ridge, where Dr. Mactier 
as staff-surgeon attended to him till within a 
day or two of his death. He at once called in 
Dr. Campbell Mackinnon of the Horse Artillery, 
a friend of Chamberlain^s in the old Afghan days,, 
in whom many besides Chamberlain had the 
greatest confidence. Nicholson^s case, says Dr. 
Mactier, ‘ was from the first a hopeless one, and 
it was a matter of surprise to his medical atten« 
dants that he survived even so long as he did. 
The nature of his wound — a shot through the 
lung — necessitated absolute quiet of mind and 
body ; and we would fain have enforced com- 
plete silence upon him. All this it was im- 
possible to cany out, for he would insist upon 
hearing how matters went on in the city, and 
would excite himself terribly over the news that 
was brought in from time to time. 


*MS. Letter from Dr. Maotier. 
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‘ Not only did he make comments and criticisms 
to friends about him, but he sent them to Sir 
John Lawrence and others at a distance, I had 
myself to act as amanuensis in conveying his 
views to Sir John. Professionally speaking, all 
this was of course wi*ong, and the cause of grave 
anxiety to his medical attendants. Still, we could 
only admire the man who seemed to tliink little 
of his own sufferings, and whose whole thoughts 
were absorbed in the success of the militaiy 
operations*.* 

Lieutenant Montgomerie of the Guides had 
helped to lift Nicholson out of his doolie on to a 
bed prepared for him in his own tent. As he 
kept on bathing the sufferer’s temples with eau- 
de-cologne, Montgomerie saw that he * was in 
fearful agony.’ He had been shot through the 
body, and the blood was flowing from his side.’ 
* It was terrible,’ he wrote, ‘ seeing the great 
strong man, who ^ few hours before was the life 
and soul of everything brave and daring, struck 
down in this way ...... I could have followed 

him anywhere, so brave, cool, and self-possessed, 
and so energetic, you would have thought he was 

* Letter from Dr. W. Mactier. 
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made of iron. . The shot that killed him was 
worth more to the Pandy than all the rest put 
together.^’ 

On the evening of that memorable day 
Chamberlain came over to see his poor friend 
from his post at Hindu Rao’s, whence with 
Daly and a few other disabled comrades he 
had watched the fortunes of the fight, and 
prepared to hold the ridge >vith a handful of 
soldiers scarce fit for any sort of duty. Thanks,, 
however, to the heroic steadiness of Hope Grant’s 
cavalry brigade, and the despemte courage dis- 
played by Tombs’s gunners in covering the re- 
treat of Reid’s infantry. Chamberlain was free 
at last to go forth on his sorrowful ermnd. He 
found John Nicholson, ‘ l}dng stretched on a 
charpoy [native bed], helpless, as an infant^ 
breathing with difticulty, and only able to jerk 
out his words in syllables at long intervals, and 
with pain .... He asked me to tell him exactly 
w'hat the surgeons said of his case ; and after I 
had told him, he wished to know how much of 
the town was in our possession, and what we 
proposed doing. Talking was, of course, bad for 
him and prohibited, and the morphia, which w^as 
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given him in large do^es, to annul pain and 
secure rest, soon produced a state of stupor.^ 

About 11 p. M., Chamberlain saw his friend 
again, before he himself returned for the night 
to his post of command at Hindu Rao’s house. 

He was much the same ; but feehng his skin 
to be chilled, I suppose from the loss of blood and 
two hand -punkahs going, I golf him to consent 
to my covering him with a light Rampore blanket.’ 

What Wilson himself proposed to do on the 
evening of that momentous September 14 is 
wellknown. When Roberts made his report 
of what had really occurred, his general seemed 
for the time a little happier. But presently, 
when he learned at how heavy a cost — 1,170 
killed and wounded out of 5,000 engaged — a part 
only of that day’s programme had been accom- 
plished, Wilson returned to his croaking, and 
talked once more about retiring to the ridge. 
Lord Roberts thinks that he would have carried 
out this ‘ fatal measure,’ to which every officer 
on his staff was utterly opposed, and against 
which Chamberlain firmly protested, had not 
Baird Smith been at his elbow in front of 
Skinner’s House, when Wilson asked him whether 


* Letter to Sir Herbert Edwardee, quoted by Kaye. 
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we could hold what we had won. ‘ We rmmt hold 
on/ was the laconic answer of the Chief Engineer, 
whose indomitable spirit had borne him up 
through the pain of a recent wound and the 
weakness caused by a wasting disease*. 

To fall back indeed at such a moment would 
have been sheer madness, while everything could 
be gained by holding on. Our success, however 
partial, was really decisive, for our men had won 
a footing inside the walls, fi‘om which nothing 
but their own folly or their leaders’ blundenng 
could dislodge them. To hold on was to go 
forward, until the last mutineer had been driven 
out of a stronghold whose fate was sealed on that 
September 14, 1857, 

* Poor Nicholson was most dangerously 
wounded,’ writes Hodson next day to his brother; 
* at a time, too, when his services were beyond 
expression valuable.’ His grief was shared by 
Wilson himself and the whole army. It was 
soon known throughout the Punjab that John 
Nicholson,<,^ ‘ our best and bravest,’ had been 
badly wounded ; and men’s hearts were chilled in 
the midst of their rejoicing by fears for the safety 
of their wounded hero. For some days yet they 
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tried to hope against hope that a life so precious 
might be spared for the service of his country in 
her great need. ‘ What a time of suspense it 
is,’ wrote Herbert Edwardes on the 16th, ‘ until 
more news can reach Peshawar.’ He had 
already heard through Jolin LawTence that * both 
the Nicholsons were severely wounded,’ and with 
unspeakable anxiety he longed, yet dreaded, to 
hear more.^’ 

On September 15 the struggle within the city 
was maintained chiefly by ♦ our engineers and 
artillery ; the former sapping their way from 
house to house, while our guns played from 
various points of our line upon the palace, the 
Magazine, and the old riverside fortress of 
Salim garh. That evening Chamberlain was again 
at Nicholson’s bedside. His poor friend ‘breathed 
more easily, and seemed altogether easier — in- 
deed, .his face had changed vso much for the 
better, that I began to make myself believe that 
^t was not God’s purpose to cut him off in the 
prime of manhood .... On this evening, as on 
the previous, his thoughts centred in the strug- 
gle then being fought out inside Delhi ; and on 
my telling him that a certain officer had alluded 
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to the possibility of our having to retire, he said^ 
in his indignation, “ Thank God! I have strength 
yet to shoot him, if nec^s^ry.* 

The natural man broke out in that fierce de- 
nouncement of a commander who could talk thus 
openly of abandoning a field, already half won. 
Such conduct seemed to John Nicholson at least 
as criminal as that of an ofiicer deserting his 
post in the face of the enemy. How strongly 
he felt on this subject came out in the message 
sent at his dictation to Sir John Lawi^ence, beg- 
ging him by his own authority to depose Wilson 
and appoint Chamberlain in his stead. t 

Among the ruins of the cantonment was a 
small bungalow, a part of which had escaped 
destruction by the Mutineers on May 1 1 . Hither 
John Nicholson, who had complained of the heat 
in his tent, was removed next morning under his 
good friend’s careful supervision. The bungalow 
was not far off, and his removal was effected 
without causing him much pain. He expressed 
his thankfulness for the change, and said he was 
‘ very comfortable.’ He dictated to Chamberlain 
the following message for Herbert Edwardes : 

• Chamberlain’s Letter, quoted by Kaye, 
t Bosworth Smith. 
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‘ Tell him I should have been a better man if I 
had continued to live with him, and our heavy 
public duties had not pi^evented my seeing more 
of him privately. I was always the better for a 
residence, however short, with him and his wife* 
Give my love to them both.^ 

‘ Up to this time,’ writes Chamberlain, ‘ there 
was still a hope for him, though the two surgeons 
attending him were anything but sanguine. He 
himself said he felt better, but the doctors said 
his pulse indicated no improvement ; and not- 
withstanding the great loss of blood from internal 
hemorrhage, they again thought it necessary to 

bleed him One of the surgeons attending 

used to come daily to the town to dress my a^rm^. 
and from him I always received a trust woithy 
bulletin. From the 17th to the 22nd he was 
sometimes better and sometimes worse ; but 
he gradually became weaker, and on the after- 
noon of the latter date, Dr. Mactier came to tell 
me that there was little or no hope. On reach- 
ing him I found him much altered for the worse 
in appearance, and very much weaker — indeed,. 
so weak, that if left to himself ; he fell off into 
a state of drowsiness, from which nothing aroused 
him but the application of smelling-salts and 
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stimulants. Once aroused he became quite hini- 
self, and on that afternoon he conversed with 
me for half an hour on seveml subjects as clearly 
as" ever. He, however, knew and felt that he 
was dying, and said that this world had now no 
interest for him.’ 

Nicholson regretted that he had been unable 
to make his will the day before the assault, and 
was anxious to get that business done without 
more delay. But feeling tired just then with so 
much talking, and too weak to keep his senses 
collected, he begged his good fiiend to come 
again that evening, and arouse him for the pur- 
pose in view. And then he dictated another 
message for Herbert Edwardes. “ Tell him that# 
if at this moment a good fairy were to grant me 
a wish, my wish would be to have him hei*e 
next to my mother.’ When these words had 
been written down, he said, ‘ Tell my mother 
that I do not think we shall be unhappy in the 
next world. God has visited her with a great 
affliction ; but tell her she must not give way to 
;grief.^ 

Chamberlain at once telegraphed to Edwardes 
that Nicholson was worse. * He has directed a 
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few kind words to be said to you. I fear a letter 
from Peshawar may not reach in time. Send me 
any message you wish given to him. He talks 
much of you both.’ Feeling that the worst was 
come, Edwaides telegraphed back, ‘ Give John 
Nicholson our love in time and eternity. God ever 
bless him ! I do not cease to hope and pray for him 
as a dear brother*.’ 

It comforted the dying hero to know that he 
had not fought and bled in vain. Day after day 
our troops had carried one strong position after 
another, until on the morning of the 21st a grand 
salute from our guns proclaimed that the whole 
of Delhi was once more in Biitish keeping. Later 
in the same day the capture of the fugitive king 
by Hodson gave fresh significance to the achieve- 
ments on the previous week. It was a marvellous 
feat of arms which its foremost hero had lived to 
see accomplished, a feat which broke the neck of a 
wide-spreading rebellion, and ensured the safety 
of om; countrymen in the Punjab. Thenceforth 
they could breathe more freely, as men awaking 
from a hideous nightmai’e. 

But their anxiety for Nicholson had not been 
allayed. * It did not sound like a victoiy;i> 
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Edwardes wrote, ‘when the news of our success in 
the opening assault was coupled with the tidings 
of General Nicholson’s fall. And each day, as 
fresh news from Delhi travelled up the Punjab, 
the question still was, ‘ Is Nicholson any better ? 
On the 20th it was known that Delhi had 
fallen, and ‘ there seemed a hope that Nicholson 
might live.’* 

Late in the evening of the 22nd, when asked if 
he could dictate his will, Nicholson replied that he 
felt too weak to do so, and begged that it might 
be deferred until the morrow, when he hoped to 
be feeling stronger. ‘ But death,’ says Chamber- 
lain, ‘ had now come to claim him. Every hour 
he became weaker and weaker, and the following 
morning his soul passed away to another and 
a better world.’ 

On the morning of the 24th the remains of 
John Nicholson were borne to the grave pre- 
pared for them in the new burial-ground near 
Ludlow Castle, opposite the Kashmir Gate and 
the breach which he had been among the first to 
■crown, A small company of sorrowing friends 
and followers, headed by Neville Chamberlain, 
followed the body to its last resting-place, but a 
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few yards from one of the breaching-batteries 
which had cleared the way for our stormmg 
columns. As the coffin was lowered from the 
gun-carriage into the grave, the solemn funeral- 
service was read by the Reverend Mr. Rotton^ 
the Chaplain to the Force. Nothing of pomp, 
or show marked the obsequies of Indians greatest 
soldier. No cannon saluted the dead ; no band 
played solemn music ; no volleys of musketry 
rattled over his open grave. 

Over his grave was placed, under Chamber- 
lain’s direction, * a solid slab of marble, resting 
upon a basement of two perfectly plain steps of 
gray or stone-coloured limestone.’ The monu- 
ment would thus, in Chamberlain’s words, be 
^ simple, and chaste, and solid, and such, I hope, 
as his relations and friends would desire.’ On 
its surface were chiselled these words ; 
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THE GRAVE 

OF 

BBIGADIEIl-OENERAL JOHN NIOHOLBON 


WHO 


LED THE ASSAULT AT DELHI 
BUT FELL IN THE HOUR OP VICTORY 
MORTALLY WOUNDED 
AND DIED SEPTEMBER 23, 1857 
AGED 35, 

Fewer words would have satisfied Chamberlain 
himself. * Our liero,’ he wrote to Edwardes when 
the tomb was finished, ‘ needs but to liave his 
name engraved upon his tomb, for it to be res- 
pected by all ranks.’ 
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JOHN NICHOLSON. 

From a portrait in the h ast India United Service Club. 
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As an event, the conquest of Delhi has been a 
great favourite witli the iiia.-ses in Upixu' India 'as 
may be inferred from the popular Punjabi ballad 
that is sung in Delhi stn^ets on it even to this day. 
The translation liere given is that of Captain 
Kewl)erry and it has had the approval of Sir John 
Lawence. 

When Nicholson addressed Sir Johiqri^dit quickly 
came repl}', 

To Deiiii haste vitli armed liost and make the 
rebels fly. 

With joy brave Nicholson advanced, to meet a 
warrior’s fate, 

His cannons pourM unceasing storm full on the 
Kashndr Cate ; 

And gazing at the (‘ombataiits, he swoie ’twere 
mortal sin 

With food or drink to break his fast, until his 
troops should win 

Oh, brother ! ’twas an awful sight, the storiners, 
vengeful tread ; 

Then filed tlie caitiff ivaleh Khan, brave Nichol- 
son was dead ! 

A soldier of Towana race u})bore his dying frame, 

Expiring Nicholson exclaim’il, Lawrence shall 
know thy fame— 

‘ He’ll make thee lord of Pindee's lands, of Pindee 
Gheb a chief, 

‘ And give thee noble heritage, with many a smil- 
ing fi(‘f ; 

9 
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‘ When the glad news of Delhi’s fall to Britain’s 
Queen is told, 

‘ She’ll deck my troops with guerdons rare and 
necklets red and gold.’ 

When Nicholson to Delhi came, right solemnly 
he swore. 

If God will only spire rny life, hei‘ name shall be 
no more ; 

Proud Jumna’s flood shall wash her streets, her 
battlements I’ll raze, 

And nought hut blacken’d mounds shall meet the 
wond’ring traveller’s gaze. 

Oh, brother ! see the English chai'ge, the Ghandni 
Chauk is won, 

In the red palace of the kings tlieir bloody work 
is done ; 

The quaking Pourbeahs hear the tale and curse 
their losing fate. 

Now magic peace the conqu’rors bring where 
carnage reign’d so late. 

While merchants vend again tlieir goods ’neath 
British arms secure, 

The wai’riors lay aside their hate to feed the 
hungry poor. 

Oh, Lion-hearted Nicholson ! couldst thou but 
live once more. 

We’d slay, and leave each Pourbeah dog to welter 
in his gore ! 

But British hearts are merciful, and vengeance is 
forgot. 

E’en injured serfs obtain their rights, and bless 
their happy lot ; 

Where erst a vicious emperor sat, an honest ruler 
sways, - 
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ALling the ruined citizens, who niiirniur griitefnl 
pr.iise. 

t)ii, Nicliolson wns bravest brave thnt English 
Chief could be ; 

My brother, such a gell.-int man seems very Cod 
to me. 

And til us the dying h(u-o wrote to LaAvrence at 
Lahore, 

* Thou ai’t loi’d of the Kiialsa’s land, my brother 

cliief of yoi e ; 

* List to my }u*ay'r for Jlyat Kha-n, my brave 

Tov ana gua,r<l : 

Make liim a noble of the land, witli him my all 
is s}iare<l. 

* Wi ite, and let India's Viceroy heal*, a childless 

Captain s prayei*, 

* Regard my troops as <lcarest sons, makc^ them 

my country’s cai*<‘, 

* To recompense my childrmi’s <leed the choi(.*est 

gifts J crave.’ 

Oh, brother ! avc can ne’er foi get Jolin Nicholson 
the lirave. 

Oh, dearest spark of chivalry, let a. Punjabi cry 
All shame that British soldiery left Nicholson to die 
Upon our father’s iionoured gi*ave, thy Khalsa, 
sokliers weep, 

ToAvana’s brave and stout Pathans lament thy 
lifeless sleep ; 

Mourning Ave say, limlst thou but lived, Avhat 
riches Avere in store 

For us, Avho Avar for stranger chiefs, since thou 
canst fight no more ! 

John Lawi-ence sent a missive sad to Bii tain’s 
gracious Queen, 
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lloeoniiting' first Dellii’s mik] tlie great 

hero’s mien, 

How gallantly lie stormefi the breach, above the 
Kashmir (Jate, 

And ever fonaiiost in tlu* van, liad met a soldier’s 
fat(‘. 

The Queen, with gentl(‘ symj>athy, in tears this 
h'tter read, 

And then her ehieftaiirs mother called, whose onl\ 
son was d(‘ad. 

She sooth(‘d the mother’s hittcM- gri(‘f, and from 
her royal neck, 

\Ve(*)>ijig, a ))rie(‘less necklet took, hei- solihiiig 
giK'st to d(‘ek ; 

‘ Oh ! motlaa ’s lu'art, he (*omfoi*ted, nor mourn 
thy soldi('r son ; 

‘ Ood owns thy child, in England’s Qiuhui thou 
hast a imithei’ won.’ 

Oh ! foremost in th(‘ dc'adly breach, no foe could 
make thei' halt. 

Slain by tlu* dast.aid Kaloh Khan, tlu‘ traitor to 
his salt. 

We ceaseless t>ray th(‘ w.arrior’s Ood, with all a 
soldier’s lovc^, 

1’liat he woidd make hiave jS'icholson a jirince 
in heaven aho\e. 

Oh ! (Jodlike chitd’tain Nicholson, our children 
lisp thy name, 

Thou’lt not forg(*t tlie K balsa’s prayers, their 
babies prate thf fame. 
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SlIlDAK TIAMMAD IIyat Khan, C.S.]., wlioso 
D.-inie Mppears in the fore^oii)g l^allad, was Jolni 
Xieliolson’s Native Orderly <luriii^^ tlie eanipai^n 
of 1857. hVoin infonnatioii sii])]>lic(l by Colored 
X^rinston, and (5>1onel J. Johnstone, he seems to 
have h(‘en a, son of F.itlii Khan, tlio hra\e 
Patliaii eliief wlio fell hy Ni<*holson’s side in the 
-attaek on the XTai-pdlo 3V)W(‘r in 1818. Pa.thi 
K Iran's peoph' dwtdt at Wah, about a milt' fi'oni 
Hasan AKlal. Some }'(‘ars later*, at Niclrolsords 
r\Mpr<‘st, Edvvai’des I'avr* llyat. Khan tlie post, of 
Polie(‘ Daroi^ah (Sn]KM*int.«‘ndor)t ) at IN'sliawar. 
After th(i outhruak <d‘ the Mutiny h(' s(*rved as 
Nieliolsords Na1i\(‘ Or<h*rly thr«)uy]i all tire (‘liter- 
ja’ises which mar*k<‘d his chi(‘f’s \'ictoiious pi'o- 
Lfress fi'oirr Peshawar t.o Delhi. For se\(‘ral yt‘ais 
after* tie* Mutiny h(‘ sei*vc‘d as Assist, airt^ to succ(‘s- 
sive D('puty (^)mnrissiou(U^s of Barrnrr and Kohat. 

During tire Afglian War* of 1878 80, FJyat 
Khan serv(‘d as political assistarrt to (uueu’al, 
now jjor*(l Rolrei’t.s. For som(‘ y(‘ai*s ])ast he has 
been a divisional jndg(‘ in th(‘ Puirjah. 

The (Jnly English poetical pi(‘c(‘ on the sane^ 
theme is by iMr*. C. A. Kelly, late Bengal Civil 
Service, from whose Delhi <t)vl Other PoeniH the, 
annexed lines are taker) : — - 
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Recounting first proud Delinks fall, and the great 
hero’s mien, 

How gallantly he stormed the breach, above the 
Kashmir Gate,^ 

And ever foremost in the van, had met a soldier’s 
fate. 

The Queen, with gentle sympathy, in tears this 
letter read, 

And then her chieftain’s mother called, whose onl}* 
son was dead. 

She soothed the mother’s bitter giief, and from 
her royal neck, 

Weeping, a priceless necklet took, her sobbing 
guest to deck ; 

^ Oh ! mother’s heart, be comfoited, nor mourn 
thy soldier son ; 

‘ God owns thy child, in England’s Queen thou 
hast a mother won.’ 

Oh ! foremost in the deadly breach, no foe could 
make thee halt. 

Slain by the dastard Kaleh Khan, the traitor to 
his salt. 

We ceaseless pray the warrior’s God, with all a 
soldier’s love. 

That he would make brave Nicholson a prince 
in heaven above. 

Oh ! Godlike chieftain Nicholson, our children 
lisp thy name, 

Thou’lt not forget the Khalsa’s prayers, their 
babies prate thj^ fame. 
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Sirdar Muhammad Hyat Khan, C.S.I., whose 
name appears in the foregoing Ballad, was / John 
Nicholson’s Native Orderly during the campaign 
of 1857. Prom infonnation supplied by Colonel 
Urmston, and Colonel J. Johnstone, he seems to 
have been a son of Fathi Khan, the brave 
Pathan chief who fell by Nicholson’s side in the 
attack on the Margallo Tower in 1848. Fathi 
Khan’s people dwelt at Wah, about a mile from 
Hasan Abdal. Some years later, at Nicholson’s 
request, Edwardes gave Hyat Khan the post of 
Police Darogah (Superintendent) at Peshawar, 
After the outbreak of the Mutiny he served as 
Nicholson’s Native Orderly through all the enter- 
prises which marked his chief’s victorious pro- 
gress from Peshawar to Delhi. For several years 
after the Mutiny he served as Assistant to succes- 
sive Deputy Commissioners of Bannu and Kohat. 

During the Afghan War of 1878-80, Hyat 
Khan served as political assistant to General, 
now Lord Roberts. For some years past he has 
been a divisional judge in the Punjab. 

The only English poetical piece on the same 
theme is by Mr. C. A. Kelly, late Bengal Civil 
Service, from whose Ddhi and Other Poems the 
annexed lines are taken : — 
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With brand up raised, and white plume flashing 
far, 

What haughty chieftain holds the front of war ? 
Well knows the foe that warrior in the fight, 
Stern as the storm, and terrible as night ; 

Not his to dread the battle’s blood-red waves, 

Nor the wild rush of Heaven -detested slaves, 
Though from the thundering bastion burst the 
doud. 

And the thick war-smoke clothes him like a 
shroud. 

On towards the gate of Death, he pressed, and 
feU, 

The proud stern man they feared, yet loved so 
well ; 

Quenched by the death- shot, lie for ever still 
That iron spirit and that master will. 

The princely heart of steel that would not yield. 
But, like the Spartan, died ujx)n the shield. 

Say not such earnest toils were lx)rne in vain ; 
Who wins the glory first must feel the pain. 
Champion of right, the noblest aim of man. 

He lived, and died when vengeance led the van. 
May loftier harps record his glorious youth, 

His love of honour, and his liring truth ; 

We only mourn for him whose work is done, 

And wish the world had more like Nicholson ! 

Of not inferior interest is the account of a con- 
temporary of the times, who was apparently an 
Engineer officer at the siege. Writing to the 
Lahore Chronicle he said (Forrest’s Delhi Mutiny 
;^pers) : — 
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“ On the night of the 13th, the Engineers stole 
down and examined the two breaches near the 
Elashmir and Water Bastions, and both being re- 
ported practicable, orders for the assault were at 
once issued, to take place at daybreak the follow- 
ing morning. 

“ At 4 A.M. (on 14th September) the different 
columns fell in, and 'were marched to their res- 
pective places, the heads of Nos. 1, 2, 3 columns 
bmng kept concealed until the moment for the 
actual assault should arrive. 

“ The signal was to be the advance of the Bifles 
to the front to cover the heads of the columns by 
skirmishing. 

“ Everything being ready. General Nicholson, 
whose excellent arrangements elicited the admii*a- 
tion of all, gave the signal, and the Rifles dashed 
to the front with a cheer, extending along and 
skirmishing through the low jungle, which at this 
point extends to within fifty yards of the ditch. 
At the same moment, the heads of Nos. 1 and 2 
columns from the Kudsia Bagh, had advanced 
steadily towards the breach (es). Our batteries 
had mentioned tremendous fire up to the moment 
of the advance of the troops, and not a gun 
could the enemy bring to bear on the 
storming columns ; but no sooner these emerged 
into the open, than a perfect hailstorm of 
bullets met them from the front and both flanks, 
and officers and men fell fast on the crest of the 
glacis. For ten minutes it was impossible to get the 
ladders down into the ditch to ascend the escarp ; 
but the determination of the British soldier 
carried all before it, and Pandy declined to meet 
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the charge of the British bayonet. With a shout 
and a rush the breaches were both won, and the 
enemy fled in confusion. 

‘‘ Meanwhile the explosion party advanced in 
front of the 3rd column straight upon the Kashmir 
Gate. This little band of heroes (for they were 
no less) had to advance in broad daylight to the 
gateway in the very teeth of a hot fire of musket- 
ry from above, and through the gateway and on 
both flanks ; the powder bags were coolly laid and 
adjusted, but Lieutenant Salkeld was by this 
time Aors de combat with two bullets in him. 
Sergeant Carmichael then attempted to fire the 
hose, but was shot dead. Sergeant Burgess then 
tried and succeeded, but paid for the daring act 
with his life. Sergeant Smith, thinking that 
Burgess too had failed, ran forward, but seeing 
the train alight had just time to throw himself 
into the ditch and escape the effects of the explo- 
sion. With a loud crash the gateway was blown 
in, and through it the 3rd column rushed to the 
assault, and entered the town just as the other 
columns had won the breaches. General Wilson 
has since bestowed the Victoria Cross on Lieute- 
nants Home and Salkeld, on Sergeant Smith, and 
on a brave man of Her Majesty’s 52nd (Bugler 
HawthomeJ who stood by Lieutenant Salkeld to 
the last, and bound up his wounds. 

General Nicholson then formed the troops in 
the Main Guard inside, and with his column 
proceeded to clear the ramparts beyond this (from 
the Kabul GcUe) towards the Lahore Gate that he 
met the wound which has since caused his 
lamented death — ^a death which it is not too much 
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to say has dimmed the lustre of even this victory 
as it has deprived the country of one of the ablest 
men and most gallant soldiers that England any- 
where numbers among our ranks. 

“ The 4th column, I regi'et to say, failed ; but 
as it was too far for me to know an3iihing of its 
real progress, 1 prefer leaving its story to be told 
by another instead of sending you a vague and 
imperfect account. Had this column succeeded, 
its possession of the Lahoie Gate would have 
saved much subsequent trouble. 

“ Mr. Editor, I regret that my account must 
stop here, as, being wounded myself at this stage 
of the proceedings, I was \inable to witness the 
subsequent capture of the Magazine, the Burn 
Bastion, the palace, and finally of the whole city. 
Some one else will doubtless conclude my story in 
a, more worthy manner than I have told it. 

“ Thus terminated the siege of Delhi. Our loss 
during the actual siege was about 300 men. On 
the day of the assault it was 61 officers and 1,178 
men killed and wounded, being nearly one-third 
of the whole number engaged. The 1st Fusiliers 
alone lost nine officers, and other regiments, I 
believe, in proportion. The Engineers suffered 
heavily ; the three officers conducting Nos. 1, 2, 
and 4 columns (Lieutenant Medley, Greathead 
and Maunsell) were all struck down early in the 
fight, and of 17 officers on duty that day, ten 
were put hors de oowhai. The loss of the enemy 
is never likely to be correctly ascertained ; but at 
the end of the operations it is probable that at 
least 1,500 men must have been killed betweeii 
the 7th and 20th, and a very large number 
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wounded, who were carried away. 

“ For the complete success that attended the 
prosecution of the siege, the chief credit is un- 
doubtedly due to Colonel R. Baird Smith, the 
Chief Engineer, and to Captain A. Taylor, the 
director of the attack. On this latter officer, in 
fact, in consequence of the Chief Engineer being 
wounded, devolved the entire surperintendence 
of the siege works, and his energy and activity 
will do doubtless meet with their due reward. 
Throughout the operations he seemed to be omni- 
present, and to bear a charmed life, for he escaped 
without a wound. The plan of attack was bold 
and skilful, the nature of the enemy we were 
contending with was exactly appreciated, and our 
plans shaped accordingly. Pandy can fight well 
behind cover ; but here he was out-manoeuvred, 
his attention being diverted from the real point 
of attack till the last, and then the cover which 
might have pi oved such a serious obstacle to us 
was seized at the right moment without loss and 
all its advantages turned against him. With 
plenty of skilled woikmen the siege works might 
have been more speedily constructed, but with 
the wii^tched means at our disposal the wonder is 
that so much was done wdth so little loss. 

“ If the siege of Delhi was not a regular siege 
in the same sense with that of Bhurtpore or 
Seringapatam, it may yet bear a fairer comparison 
with a greater than either — that of Sebastopol. In 
both the strength of the fortifications was as 
nothing ; it was the proportion of beseiged to 
beseigers, the magnitude of the arsenal inside, 
and the impossibility of a thorough investment 
that constituted the real strength of the place ; 
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in fact, neither were, properly spealdng, sieges,, 
but rather attacks on an army in a strongly in- 
trenched position. 

The subjoined succinct account of the Mutiny 
at Delhi is taken fi*om Mr. S. P. Kerr's Frmi 
Chomng Cross to Delhi : — 

On Sunday, the 10th May, 1857, the Indian 
Mutiny began at Meerut. Next morning before 
twelve o'clock bands of Mutineers an*ived at 
Delhi. They came in a hurry, fearing a pursuit 
by British soldiers. But the British soldiers 
were kicking their heels the barrack-yards 
at Meerut while, sixty milePaway, the Mutineers 
were killing white men and women. The icbels 
arrived at Selim garh, close by the Fort at Delhi, 
where there was a bridge of boats. They crossed 
the bridge, and were admittecl to the Fort. 

How many English were there in Delhi on 
that 11th of May ? It is very difficult indeed 
to form an estimate. Theie were no British 
regiments then stationed in the city. There 
were three native regiments — officered, of 
coui'se, b}' British : the 38th, 54th, and 74th 
Native Infantry, with one battery of Native 
Horse Artillery. But there were many 
English men, women, and children in and 
about the city. Unfortunately, they were 
not concenti*ated. In the Pal^ (within 
the Fort) there were about half a dozen 
English : Captain Douglas, of the King of 
Delhi Guards ; Rev. Mr. Jennings, the Chaplain, 
his daughter, and her lady friends. At the- 
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mainguard by the Kashmir Gate (three-quarters 
-of a mile from the Fort) was another batch of 
English : mostly women and children who fled 
there for safety during the morning. Scattered 
here and there through the city — at the Delhi 
College, at mission stations, and in commercial 
quarters — were others, men, women, and 
children, who either failed to realise their danger 
or who having realised it, did not succeed in 
escaping. Most of these people lost their lives 
within the next few days. Then, outside the 
oity, in cantonments, wei*e a number of military 
and civilians, most of whom escaped, first to the 
Flagstaff Tower on the Ridge, and afterwards to 
Meerut. It was this scattering of the English 
which proved so disastrous. 

The trouble began at the Calcutta Gate by the 
Fort. Here were Simon Fraser, the Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Hutchinson the Collector, and Sir 
Theo, Metcalfe, the Magistrate. To them came 
<;Japtain Douglas from the Palace. In vain they 
-attempted to parley with the rebels. Sir Theo 
escaped in time. Fraser, Hutchinson, and 
Captain Douglas were cut down. Cairied wound- 
ed into the Palace, they were there despatched. 
"Then the Sepoys rushed to the apartments of the 
Rev. Mr. Jennings, and put him to the sword, 
with his daughter and friends. Thus ends the 
short and terrible first scene in the Delhi drama. 

The Sepoys then rushed into the city. Some 
of them began to sack the shops and European 
houses ; others made for the guard at the 
ELashmir Gate. About that time Brigadier 
"Greaves at the Cantonment is told of the arrival 
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of the rebels. He sends the 54th Native In- 
fantry, under Colonel Ripley, down to the 
main-guard at the Kashmir Gate. There they 
meet the Bepoys from the Fort. There is a 
moment of intense excitement. The Colonel 
orders the i-egiment to charge the mutineers. 
The regiment hesitates : then — incredible 
thing — refuses. Another moment, and another 
incredible thing happens : a trooper fires at his 
Colonel — and misses. Ripley shoots him dead 
with his revolver. Then Ripley himself falls, 
covered with wounds. Five other English officers 
ai*e set upon and killed. The native regiment 
joins the Mutineers, and they all rush off to the 
Magazine, less than a quarter of a mile away. So* 
ends the second scene. 

At the Magazine (as related in the text) 
Lieutenant Willoughby and his men were ready. 
We know how they defended the position gallant- 
ly for as long as possible : how they blew up the 
Magazine when defence-was no longer possible ; 
and how the survivors escaped over the river. 
The “ coronal of red dust which accompanied 
the explosion was seen for miles round. At the 
Kashmir Gate close by two English officers saw 
it, and knew its portent ; these were Major 
Abbott and Major Paterson. Abbott was in 
command of the 74th Native Infantry, and had 
been sent by-Greaves to the Kashmir Gate. He 
arrived after the Ripley incident, but he found 
Major Paterson with two guns in possession. 
And there they both “ awaited orders But 
there was nobody to give orders : no superior 
officer ; no glorious person in gold lace : no 
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-established authority. So these two brave (but 
•surely, stupid) men waited, and discussed the 
position, and wondered. Hieir native soldiers 
also waite<i, and wondered : grew restless, sus- 
picious. Would nobody do anything ? Then 
came the ‘‘ coronal of red dust.” Clearly 
something must now be done. A few words 
between Paterson and Abbott : then Abbott gave 
the order to his own men, the 74th (who were 
still loyal), “ Form sections.” “ I pray you, sir,” 
said one of his native officers, “ don^t trouble 
About sections. Get the men away quickly.” 
And quickly they marched away to cantonments. 
Five minutes after leaving the Gate, Abbott hears 
firing. What^s that ? ” It’s the 38th, sir ; 
they are killing their officers.” “ Let’s go back.” 

Impossible, sir. We have saved you ; we can do 
no more.” It was too true. Four English 
officers fell immediately after Abbott had left. 
Others struggled through the bullets into the 
mainguard, where were a few terrified women. 
Happily, these all escaped, being let down from 
the windows into the ditch, and so across the 
river at the ford. So ends the third scene. 

I confess I have never quite been able to 
understand this scene (despite Mrs. Steel’s bril- 
liant handling of it in “The Face of the Waters”). 
Why did the officers waste time in discussing the 
situation when every moment their men were 
becoming more mutinous ? Possildy the answer 
is that t^ey knew they could not trust their men, 
and that this paralysed th^. But surely action 
of some sort was preferable to the policy o£ doing 
nothing. Again, why did Abbott march away 
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and leave the other officers to theii’ fate ? The 
anewo* seems to be (1) that Abbott’s was the 
only lament which would obey orders ; (2) that 
the officers realised this, and thought it b^t to 
get the men away from their mutinous comrades 
in time ; (3) that the women in the mainguard. 
could not be deserted, whatever happened. No 
doubt the situation was extiuordinaiily difficult ; 
but one would have imagined that the proper 
course would have been to garrison the main- 
guard with the loyal regiment : it would, of 
course, have been too dangerous to attempt to 
bring the women away. In any case, one can 
pardon men for losing pr*esence of mind at a 
moment like this. 

The next scene with which we are concerned is 
that of the escape to Meerut. At least three 
parties were struggling from Delhi towards 
Meerut and safety. These were (1) the party 
from the Flagstaff Tower on the Ridge — mostly 
the families of military men and civilians, with 
some wounded officers. After many hardships 
and dangers — graphically narrated by a lady of 
the party (“ F. P.,” i, e. Mrs. Peile) in a booklet 
published shortly afterwards — they reached 
Meerut by way of Kurnaul ; (2) the small party 
from the mainguard, who also succeeded in 
reaching Meerut ; (3) the few gallant survivors 
of the Magazine. Of these the officer command* 
ing (Lieutenant Willoughby) was murdered in a 
village : the others escaped; There were also one 
or two individual fugitives, e.y., Mrs, Peile, who 
joined the Kurnaul party ; and Mr. Wagentrei* 
her, of Ddhi who was lucky enough 
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to save both himself and his family. It must not 
be forgotten that many women and children 
escaped through the good offices of natives. If 
there was much inhumanity amongst the natives 
at this time (chiefly the result of religious frenzy)^ 
there was also much humanity. 

■What exactly happened to the English 
scattered through the city will never be known* 
The reality was terrible enough. It has been 
made more terrible by highly- coloured stories 
which have a very slender foundation in fact* 
“ Delicate women were stripped to the skin ” 
(says A Former Editor of the Delhi Gazette,^ 
1857), turned naked into the streets, beaten 
with bamboos, pelted with filth, etc.’' “ Forty- 
eight ladies and gills,” says another anonymous 
writer, were “ kept for a week in Delhi,” and 
afterwards tortured to death. Fortunately there 
is in all probability little truth in these state- 
ments, but the reality is bad enough. From the 
account of a native eye witness, it seems that 
“ a few Europeans ” took refuge in a mosque* 
There they were kept without water for several 
days, and afterwards “ deponent saw them placed 
in a row and shot ” at the bullock-sheds. The 
sad fact seems to be that on the first day of the 
rising of ; Ihi between thirty and forty 
Europeans lost their lives, including the Delhi 
Oollege Professors, the • Bank Manager and his 
family, some missionaries, four ensigns, and a 
portrait painter named Newland, who were stay- 
ing at the Dak Bungalow. On the two or three 
following days about fifty more died, many of 
them women and children. Fifty native 
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tiaas, men and women, were maasacred in the 
Phiftoe. The most extraordinary incident of the 
Delhi afiOeiir was idle escape of the Aldwells. Mrs, 
Aldwell, her two sons and two daughters, lay hid 
in their own house in Delhi city from 11th May 
till 9th September, and finally escaped to the 
Bidge. This surely indicates splendid fidelity on 
the part of her native servants. One can hardly 
imagine the sensations of the prisoners during 
those awful weeks. But Mrs. Steel has imagined 
them for us, and brilliantly, in her novel, “ The 
Face of the Waters.”^ 

General Sir Hugh Gough G. C. B., V. C. does 
justice to others who took part in the assault. 
He writes in his Old Memories : — 

The story of the assault of Delhi has been so 
efficiently narrated, and, moreover, my object 
being only to narrate my own personal share 
therein, I will merely confine myself to that 
portion in which I took a humble part. The 
Cavalry Brigade, or a portion of it, under 
the leadership of Brigadier Hope Grant, C. B., 
consisting of 9th Lancers, 1st, 2nd, and 5th 
Punjab Cavalry (one squadron each, and “ Hod- 
son^s Horse,” six hundred in all, the rest of the 
cavalry being left to guard the ,ca\ T^), was or- 
dered to take up a position on tne slope of the 
ridge facing Delhi and await events. J'rom 
there we could see and hear all the stirring 
fighting going on in the breaches, and subse- 

* My friend. Or. W. W. Ireland, who was present at 
^e siege and eapture of Delhi, thinks there is no hrath 
in this Aldwelt story. It does indeed seem incredible. 
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quently within the walls of Delhi. After a long 
suspense, during which we remained dismounted, 
orders were received for the Brigadier to take 
his cavalry force immediately in front of the 
Moree Bastion, to make a vigorous demons^ 
tration, and thereby prevent the enemy, who 
were in strong force in the suburbs of Kissin 
Gunge, and who had already met and repulsed 
the attack made on them by the Cashmere Con- 
tingent, from returning to Delhi and reinforcing 
their comrades there. We were right glad of 
the move, for we were tired enough of remaining 
inactive whilst all the fighting was going on, but 
I do not think we quite anticipated the trial we 
should be put to ! We promptly took up our 
new position, and from that moment were ex- 
posed to a most severe fire of round-shot, 
shrapnel, and grape from the walls, to which we 
could only reply by an equally determined fire 
from our guns — of which, I think, we had ten 
in action. It was a most crucial test of disci- 
pline and endurance to stand there for hours, 
losing good men every minute and being able to 
make no return. The conduct of the 9th Lan- 
cers, who formed our front regiment, and with 
the Horse Artillery bore the brunt of the pound- 
ing, was simply glorious, and gave an example to 
their native comrades of what British pluck and 
steadiness could do under the most trying circum- 
stances. The Horse Artillery, too, were splendid; 
they suffered most severely, and their casualties 
were so heavy that the officers had at last to 
serve the guns themselves. This again for me 
was a “ first experience,” Being steadily shot 
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at is just at first a most unpleasant one, but as 
1 got a little more accustomed to it, it seemed 
not much worse than being out in the rain 
without an umbrella ; and after a time I lighted 
my pipe and took matters very easily. It cer- 
tainly was a critical time, but the movement had 
the desired effect, and heavily as our brigade 
suffered, it was satisfactory to know that we had 
done our duty and had borne a good, if passive, 
shaie in the day’s fighting. As evening came on 
we were retired from our position towards Ludlow 
Castle, where Hodson’s Horse ” bivouacked for 
the night. We then heard from others more of 
the events of the day’s fighting : how nobly the 
party under Salkeld and Home, of the Bengal 
Engineers, had blown up the Cashmere Gate 
under a fire which nearly destroyed the whole 
party ; how gallantly the breach had been as- 
saulted, and how the various columns had 
gradually worked their way in. When night fell 
our position was still one of great anxiety, for 
we barely held our own, and our losses had been 
very heavy, considering our small force. In fact, 
so anxious was our Commander, General Arch- 
dale Wilson, that it was said he even thought of 
withdrawing his troops and awaiting further 
reinforcements. Fortunately wiser counsels pre- 
vailed, and we held on. Amongst the killed that 
day was Lieutenant Salkeld, R. E., and Lieute- 
nant Gambier, 33rd Native Infantry, both of 
whom were amongst the fugitives that Macken- 
zie and I rescued on May 19th, and with whom 
I had since formed a close friendship. But the 
greatest and most universal loss was that of the 
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noble and determined Nicholson, who, mortally 
wounded, died a few days afterwards, the idol of 
all soldiers, and one whose death was a loss to 
the empire. The next day, and for several more,, 
the fighting in Delhi was continuous and severe. 
The mutineers, after suffering frightful losses 
evacuated the city and dispersed in various 
columns, and Delhi was ours. I was placed in 
command of a strong picket guarding one of the 
gates, wheie I found myself in possession of the 
camp of the mutinied 60th Native Infantry ; and 
whilst there I heard the news of the king and 
his sons having taken refuge in Humayun’s 
tomb, intelligence of which I sent in to Hodson 
and on which he promptly acted, going out with 
but a small force of his own men, capturing the 
old monarch, and bringing him a prisoner into 
the city where he had so recently held supreme 
sway (though it was but a nominal one, as he 
was old and feeble, and but a puppet in the hands 
of his sons). These miscreants, the real authors 
of all the horrible barbarities to which our coun- 
trymen and women had been subjected, were also 
captured by Hodson and brought in as prisoners. 
The story is well known how Hodson shot these 
princes with his own hands, and for which he has 
been so much blamed. I was not with him on 
this occasion : the only other British eyewitness 
was his second in command, Lieutenant C. Mac- 
dowell, who was afterwards killed at Shumshabad. 
But I heard the whole story from him (Macdowell) 
directly afterwai'ds, and from Bessaldar Man 
Sing and other native officers ; and his and their 
undivided testimony was, that as Hodson with 
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liis small escort of only a hundred sabres was 
approaching Delhi, the natives crowded round in 
such numbers, and made suCh unmistakable signs 
of attempting a rescue, that the only step left 
was their death. As Macdowell said, ** Our own 
lives were not worth a moment’s purchase.” I 
confess I have never felt anything but regret that 
Hodson should have taken on himself the part of 
executioner, — a position unworthy of so brave a 
man. The wretched princes, cowards and mis^ 
creants as they were, deserved their fate, and I 
have always held that Hodson was light in all he 
did, only excepting that one false step. 

It is said there was an ancient prophecy among 
the Sikhs that Delhi should fall by their arms, 
and that her royal princes should be exposed in 
her public streets ; and the men of “ Hodson ’s 
Horse,” when they saw the bodies of these men 
exposed on the Kotwali of the city, fully believed 
the prophecy had been fulfilled. 

A very curious incident occuiTed just before I 
left Delhi. A prisoner was brought into our camp, 
I believe, he was captured when Hodson took the 
princes — at any rate, he was under a guard of 

Hodson’s Horse.” Strong suspicion pointed to 
his being a European, though dressed in orthodox 
native clothes, all white, with the Mohammedan 
cut of chupkwn. He was a tall, sturdy-looking 
man, with a naturally fair face, though ex- 
tremely sun-burnt, and a fine, soldier-like figure. 
Bepute had been rife in our camp during the 
siege that more than one European had been on 
the side of the mutineers ; and several ofiicers 
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and men had declared they had noticed a wliite* 
face among the artillerymen on the Moree Bas- 
tion ; but few really believed such could be the- 
case. Here, however, was the fact developed, for 
on close examination the prisoner confessed that 
he was a European ! He gave his name, and stated 
that he had been sergeant-major of a regiment of 
native infantry quartered at Bareilly or Morada- 
bad ; that when his regiment mutinied they 
compelled him by force and threats of instant 
death to accompany them to I>elhi ; and that 
when there hp was still further compelled to serve 
their guns against us, for he never could find an 
opportunity of escaping, being strictly guarded 
and in daily fear for his life. He added that 
when Delhi was taken he fled for fear of our 
vengeance. I know these facts, as I .took down 
the man’s depositions : I cannot remember his 
name, but think it was “ Gordon.” He gave^ 
his evidence, all telling so against himself, in 
a most independent manner, and without fear. 
Notwithstanding his own admissions, and the 
fact of his ha^dng fought against us, something 
in his manner and bearing impressed me in his^ 
favour, and I felt pity for him. Criminal as 
his conduct had been, thei^e was nothing craven 
about him, and I was glad when I heard his life 
was to be spared. I do not know what event- 
ually became of him : I left Delhi a day or two 
after, and the matter dropped out of my me- 
mory. Although there have been other reports 
of our countrymen ha^dng joined the rebels, I 
am strongly of opinion this is the only authenti- 
cated case, and I would fain believe that an 
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Englishman does not readily save his life by 
treachery. 

During the few days I remained at Delhi after 
its fall, I made several expeditions into the city, 
and there saw the ravages that had been caused 
by the bombardment, and noticed what a hard 
struggle it had been for both sides. There was 
in the palace any amount of beautiful and costly 
things. A prize committee was quickly formed, 
and each man got his share according to his rank: 
my own private loot, if such it could be called, 
consisted of a sword taken from one of the 
princes, which Hodson gave me, and which I 
now possess. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CITY OAZETTEEB. 

In this chapter, an attempt is made to give a 
collected account of all the buildings and places 
of any interest connected with the city. The 
city may, for the purposes of this chapter, be 
divided into (1) Old Indraprastha of the Pandava 
Rings ; (2) Firozabad ; (3) Purana Kila of 

Humayun and Sher Shah ; (4) Jahanpanah, which 
is the part of the city between Siri and Kila Rai 
Pithora ; (5) Kila Rai Pithora, or Ancient Delhi 
of the times of Prithvi Rai and the Afghan 
invaders ; (6) Tughlakabad ; (7) Shahjahanabad 
or Modern Delhi. Some general account of each 
of these divisions of the city will be first given, 
and then their more important places, buildings 
or remains of interest will be referred to. 

OLD INDRAPRASTHA. 

This stood on the site of what is now Indrapat 
or Purana Eola, about two miles south of the 
modern city, on the Delhi- Muttra Road. . The 
name literally means “ Indra’s town,” and was so 
given because of its magnificence. Of. Oshadhi- 
prastha, Kariraprasatha, It was built in the 
portion of the old primeval forest of Khandava- 
vana and was hence known as Khandavaprastha, 
praMa meaning an expanding forest.” In its 
brilliance, during the days of the Pandavas, it 
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is said to have looked like the city of Amaravati, 
the celestial capital of Indra, the lord of the Devas, 
and was, we are told, ‘‘ deeked with innumerable 
white mansions,” Other towns like it rose in the 
neighbourhood, and all these have been modernised 
into Indrapat, Panipat (famous in Indian history), 
Baghpat, Sonpat and lilpat. Sher Shah tried to 
change its name to Sheraghur after himself, but 
miserably failed in the attempt. Despite the fact 
that its present remains are all of the time of 
Humayun and Sher Shah, the place has a distinctly 
ancient look. On the way up to the Jumna 
Bridge are still pointed out the traditional sites at 
which Yudhishtira, the Pandava Prince, performed 
i the Dasa-Aswamedha (Ten-Horse) sacrifice as a 
\sign of his Imperial sway, and reared the Homa. 
^Lt this spot a great fair is still held when the new 
moon falls on a Monday. Close to it is the 
lyriga-mbodhghat, where Lord Siva is said to have 
^tscovered the lost knowledge of the Vedas. These 
ale amongst the places still connected with the 
oldest Hindu occupation of the city and are as such 
wdHhy of a visit. 

FIROZABAB. 

About half a mile to the south of the city on 
the Jumna Banks, It was originally part of the 
area surrounding Sultan Raziya^s tomb, which 
stands not far away to its east, at the point 
where the Sitaram Bazaar ends, unnamed and 
undated. Popular tradition says that the larger 
of the two graves here enclosed in this 
isolated spot, marks her grave — the grave of 
the first Empress of India (see Chapter 
II). The Kotik or Citadel of Firozhshah, 
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was built about 1350-70. It was also known in 
olden days as Kushk-i-Firoz Shah. Its streets 
witnessed some of the most desperate fighting 
known in the annals of the city, soon after the 
death of Firoz Shah. The ruined citadel is conspicu- 
ous just to the south and south-west of the Lat noted 
below. The city got deserted completely during 
later times and its remains were largely utilised in 
the building of Shahjehanabad. Of the remains^ 
the most important is the mosque called Chavmth 
Khamhe (of 64 pillars) behind the Jail. Other 
places of interest near by are : — 

Farid Khcm's Garavansarai . — A little to the 
south of the Lai Darwaza. It is now a 
Jail, though originally built by Farid Khan^ 
a former Governor of the Punjab, and 
an adherent of Jehangir, as a Sarai. He also 
built Faridabad, the prosperous little town 
on the ancient site of Tilpat, 12 miles south of 
Delhi, and restored Salimgarh and according to 
one authority built the bridge to it. He lies buried 
in the cemetery at Saraishahji, about 400 yds. 
east of the Begampur Mosque. 

Jumma Maejid . — Built by Firoz Shah. In its 
former state it must have been a fine structure. 
Mr. Fanshawe thus describes it: — Like other mos- 
ques of the same date it consisted of arcades of 
several rows of arches round an open central 
Court ; on the edges of this the large slabs on 
which the outer double columns of the arcades 
rested can still be seen. In the centre of the 
open quadrangle was a sunken octagonal struc- 
ture, perhaps somewhat like the mausoleum of 
Sultan Ghari round which the record of the reign 
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of Firoz Shah, and, in particular, of the public 
works executed by him, was engraved. The mos- 
que was visited by Sultan Timur on the last day 
of 1 398, for the pui^pose of devotions on his way 
from carnage and rapine in Old Delhi to 
carnage and rapine in Meerut and Umballa,. 
and a meteoric disappearance from Hindustan in 
the manner of his appeamnce. In the mosque, 
or in the buildings adjoining it, was murdered the 
Emperor Alamgir II. in 1761, having been enticed 
to his fate by the report of the residence on the 
spot of a peculiarly holy fakir. 

Lai Dcvtwazah : — This marks the north gate of 
Sher Shah’s Delhi, corresponding to the South Gate, 
opposite the south-west corner of the Pumna Kila.. 

Lai : — The Lat is one of the two stone pillars- 
of Asoka (300 B. C.) removed from Topra, seven 
miles south-west of Jagadhri, in the Umballa 
district, and from Meerut, and erected by Firoz^ 
Shah in his palaces at Delhi. The following interest- 
ing account of how this was done is ttiken from 
the chronicles of his reign byZia-ud-din-Barni : — 
After thinking over the best means of lower- 
ing the column, orders were issued commanding 
the attendance of all the people dwelling in the 
neighbourhood, within and without the Doab, 
and all soldiers both horse and foot. They were 
ordered to bring all implements and materials 
suitable for the work. Directions were issued for 
bringing parcels of the cotton of the Simbal (silk 
cotton tree). Quantities of this silk cotton 
were placed round the column, and when the- 
earth at its base was removed, it fell gently 
over on the bed prepared for it. The cotton 
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then removed by degrees, and after some 
days the pillar lay safe upon the ground. When 
the foundations of the pillar were examined, a 
large square stone was found as a base, which 
also was taken out. The pillar was then 
encased from top to bottom in reeds and raw 
skins, so that no damage might accrue to it. A 
•carriage, with forty-two wheels, was constructed, 
and ropes were attached to each wheel. Thou- 
sands of men hauled at every rope, and after 
great labour and difficulty the pillar was raised on 
to the carriage. A strong I'ope was fastened to 
sach wheel, and 200 men pulled at each of 
these ropes. By the simultixneous exertions of 
so many thousand men the carriage was moved, 
and was brought to the banks of the Jumna. 
Here the Sultan came to meet it. A number of 
large boats had been collected, some of which 
<50uld carry 5000 and 7000 maunds of grain, and 
the least of them 2000 maunds. The column 
was very ingeniously transferred to these boats, 
and was then conducted to Firozabad, where it 
was landed and conveyed into the Kushk with 
infinite labour and skill. ” 

“ At this time the author of this book was 
twelve years of age, and a pupil of the respected 
Mir Khan. When the pillar was brought to the 
palace, a building was commenced for its reception 
near the Jamma Musjid, and the most skilful 
architects and workmen were employed. It was 
<X)nstructed of stone and chiinam (mortar), and 
consisted of several stages. Wken a stage was 
finished, the column was raised on to it, another 
stage was then built, and the pillar was again 
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raised, and so on in succession until it reached tho 
intended height. On arrixdng at this stage, other 
contrivances had to be devised to place it in an 
erect position. Ropes of great thickness were ob- 
tained, and windlasses were placed on each of the 
six stages of the base. The ends of the ropes were^ 
fastened to the top of the pillar, and the other 
end passed over the windlasses, which were 
firmly secured with many fastenings. The wheels 
were then turned, and the column was raised 
about half a gaz. Logs of wood and bags of cot- 
ton were then placed under it to prevent 
it sinking again. In this way, by degrees, 
and in the course of several days, the column 
was raised to the perpendicular. Large beams 
were then placed i*ound it as supports until 
quite a cage of scaffolding was formed. It 
was thus secured in an upright position, straight 
as an arrow, without the smallest deviation from 
the pei'pendicular. The square stone, before spoken 
of, was placed under the pillar. After it was 
raised, some ornamental friezes of black and white 
stone were placed round its capital, and over these 
there was raised a gilded copper cupola called in 
Hindi Kcilas, The height of obelisk was thirty- 
two gaz ; eight gaz were stink in its pedestal, and 
twenty-four gaz were visible. On the base of the 
obelisk there were engraved several lines of 
writing in Hindi characters. Many Brahmans 
and Hindu devotees were invited to read them,, 
but no one was able. It is said that certain infidel 
Hindus interpreted them, stating that no one 
should be able to remove the obelisk from 
its place till there should arise in the latter 
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4ays a Muhammadan king, named Sultan Firoz. 

The height of the pillar, above the platform, 
is thirty-seven feet, the circumference at the base 
being nine and one-third feet, and at the top six 
and a half feet. The four inscriptions of Asoka 
are wonderfully sharp and clear ; they are among 
the oldest existing records of India, dating from 
the third century before the Christian era. Added 
to them, in much more modern characters, is a 
double inscription, one, two and a half feet above, 
and one just below the Buddhist record of the 
Ohauhan Prince Visala Deva and of the date 
of 1164 A. D. 

From the platform of the pillar a fine view is 
obtained of the ruins of the Mrozabad Citadel, of 
the Purana Kila, and Humayun’s Masouleum, and 
of the remains of still older cities and buildings 
right up to the Kutub Minar. The Lat is noticed 
in the works of many visitors to Delhi, and 
attracted the special admiration of the great 
Prince, the lord Timur. 

Mahahat KkavUa Mosque . — A little to the south 
of the Lai Darwazah. A fine mosque and ruined 
palace built by Mahabat Khan, a bold Rajput 
soldier who turned a pious Moslem. He rests in the 
Karbala, to the south-east of Safdar Jang^s tomb, 

PURANA KILA. 

Purana Kila or. Old Fortress was built by 
Humayun and Sher Shah on the site of Indra- 
prastha, for which reason this portion of the city is 
commonly known by the ^ternative name of 
Indrapat. The imposing southern Gate and its 
pleasing decoration ought to be noticed by the 
visitor. 
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The objects of interest near about the Fort 
are : — 

Hvmayun'a Mauademn . — Of this, Mr. Fanshawe 
writes with just admiration. He says : — 

In mere beauty it cannot of course compare 
with the Taj, but there is an effect of strength 
about it which becomes the last resting place of a 
Moghul warrior whose life was marked by many 
struggles and vicissitudes, and most people will 
probably prefer its gimter simplicity to either the 
son’s tomb at Sikandra, near Agra, or the 
grandson’s tomb at Shahdara, near Lahore. The 
ground plan of the tomb is peculiar, as the angles 
project beyond the central bay on each side, and 
the freer use of white maible on them adds to the 
prominence of their position. The decoration of 
white and gray marble and of fawn-coloured stone 
on the red sandstone is veiy effective, and the 
pierced marble screens in the openings to the 
interior are among the very finest specimens of 
this work. This railing on the edge of the plat- 
form has recently been restored all round it, much 
to the improvement of the general effect. 

The interior is entered from the south**8ide, and 
the actual vault can also be visited from the lower 
terrace on this side. The central chamber, which 
is a very fine and lofty one, contains only the 
maible tomb of the Emperor. EQ’s faithful wife, 
known as Haji Bagam, who built the tomb and 
Arab Sarai, is buried in the north-east comer of 
the building. The other comer rooms also contain 
graves, which are nameless, but are known to 
include those of the unfortunate Dara Shekoh, of 
two of the brothers of Shah Alam Bahadur Shah 
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who fought against him for the •Jlmpire, and 
three sons of these, and of the Emperors 
Jahandar Shah and Alamgir II. (d. 1712 and 
1761 A.D.). The Emperor Jehangir records in 
his memoirs that while in pursuit of his son, Prince 
Khusru, he visited the tomb of his grandfather 
and distributed alms at it and at the tomb of 
Nizam-ud-din Aulia, to which also he went. He 
would doubtless have appreciated the scene in which 
his father is represented with Shah Tahmasp in 
the hall of the Chihal Situn (Forty Pillars) at 
Ispahan, of which the account given in the note 
below will perhaps be found interesting. 

On the top of the building round the drum 
below the dome, are a number of rooms and 
pavilions, once occupied by a college attached 
to the mausoleum, and reminding one of 
the colony of Peter’s dome. The view from the top 
is extremely fine, and includes nearly ever3rthing 
of interest round Delhi, except Tughlakabad, hid 
by rising ground to the south. The fine mass of 
ti'ees on the further bank of the river marks 
Patparganj and the side of the battlefield of 
Delhi in 1803. 

In the south-east corner of the garden is a 
nameless picturesque tomb of red sandstone, with 
some beautiful pierced grilles in the windows, and 
outside, in the same direction, is the Nili Burji. 
This tomb with its beautiful dark blue dome, is that 
of Fahim Khan, and was, it is believed, erected to his 
momory about 1625 A.D., by the Khan-i-Khanan 
in whose cause he fought and fell. The large tomb 
of this chief, son of the great Turk noble Bairam 
Khan, who won back the Moghul Empire for 
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Humayuh at Sirhind and for Akbar at Panipat^ 
and reeled against the latter, is also seen from 
the top of the mausoleum. It must once have 
been an extremely beautiful structure, but it was 
stripped of most of its marble by the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh, Asaf-ud-daulah, and is now only a 
grand ruin of red sandstone — the centre bays of the 
sides are particularly fine. The gate which led 
to the enclosure of this tomb stands on the east 
side of the Grand Trunk Road, and both can be 
reached by proceeding half a mile down this from 
the Sabz Posh Tomb. Khan Khanan himself was 
Governor of Gujarat and the Punjab, and fought 
one of the most desperate battles waged with the 
Bijapur power. A few hundred yards beyond 
these is ike old Moghul bridge, known as the 
Barah Palah, or Tw elve- Arched, which is decided* 
ly picturesque, as viewed from down stream, and 
well deserves a visit. This bridge was crossed by 
Mr. William Finch in his journey from Agra to 
Lahore. “ The City of Delly^^ (that is, the Delly 
of Sher Shah, whom Finch calls Salim), he writes 
“Hes in a delightful plain, compassed with curious 
gardens and monuments. It is a matter of two 
cose (kos) in length from gate to gate, and has 
the fate of a great many other noble cities of 
India, to lie partly in mines .... The mines of old 
Delly (i. e. Kila Rai Pithora, Jahanpanah, Siri, 
and Tughlakabad) lie a little distance from here, 
separate by an arm of the Gemini (Jumna) over 
which is a bridge of eleven or twelve arches .... 
Particularly there appears amongst these ruinGs the 
carkase of that ancient building called the Castle, 
that had to the number of 52 gates (this is 
11 
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Tughlakabady) a thing of surprising glory and 
stateliness in its time, but now wora out and 
disfigured to the last degree.” 

Mr. Finch noted quite correctly that there were 
four Old Delhis one of Sher Shah and three built 
by the Pathan Kings, viz.^ the original Delhi, 
with its extension of Jahanpanah and Siri, 
Tughlakabad, and Firozabad. 

Outside the north-east corner of the garden 
of Humayun’s tomb are the remains of a house 
and a mosque in the .severe middle Pathan style, 
which, according to credible tradition, formed 
the residence of Sheikh Nizam-ud-din-Aulia. 

Isa Khan Tomb and Mosqm : — Close to Huma* 
yun^s Mausoleum. It is named after a noble of 
Sher Shah^s times who was buried here in 1547 
A. D. It was at one time profusely decorated 
with encaustic tiles. The octagonal tomb, with 
its raised outer gallery and pavilions round the 
dome, has been much admired. 

Ja/nta/r Ma/ntar : — About 3 miles west by 
north of Purana Kila and about a mile south of the 
Ajmir Gate. It is the popular name given to the 
Observatory (Skt, Semrat Yantar) built in 1724 
by Raja Tai Singh of Jeypur, who had his palace 
and stables at Madhoganj, a village to the east of 
the Observatory which is still held in Jaghir by 
the Jeypur Rajas. It was badly damaged by the 
Jats within half a century of its erection and the 
only things of interest in it now are the great 
equatorial dial, and the two round buildings 
with tiers of arches which were apparently us^ 
for the measurement of the ascension and declen- 
sion of the stars. About 500 yards from the 
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Obeei^vatory is the reservoir well, called Uger 
Sen’s Baoli. 

Khairpm BitUdinga ; — Situated in the village of 
Khaii’pur, a little to the north-west of Nizam-f 
\id-din Aulia’s Durgah. 

These are four in number. That nearest the 
road, and between it and the village, is the tomb 
of Muhammud Shah, third of the Syed Kings (died 
1445 A. D.) which is figured in Mr. Fergusson’s 
Eastern Architecture.” The building is octagonal 
and has an exterior arcade, with sloping angles, 
similar to those of the tombs of Isa Khan and 
Mubarik Shah ; the decoration of the interior 
of the dome must once have been unusually 
beautiful. In the village itself, 200 yards further 
north, is a striking mosque approached through a 
very fine gateway, which, from a distance, looks 
like a tomb. The interior of the gateway reached 
by a high flight of steps is singularly well propor- 
tioned and lofty, and was evidently modelled upon 
the Alai Darwazah. Beyond the gateway is 
an extremely picturesque coui’tyard, with a 
mosque on one side and an assembly hall on the 
other, bearing the date of 1498 A. D. This 
mosque was once entirely covered by the most 
beautiful plaster decoration, and still retains much 
of this. The plaster was relieved by colour in 
the form of patterns of encaustic tiles, and is quite 
the most beautiful specimen of this class of orna- 
mentation that exists in India. On the north: 
outskirt of the village is a second tomb mthout 
name, on which some tile- work of very bright 
blue may still be seen ; and 400 yards beyond it 
again is the tomb of Sikander Shah Lo^, who 
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died in 1517, only nine years before the Mc^hu! 
conquest of India. This tomb is strikingly 
situated in a walled enclosure which, like Chiragb 
Dellii, stands on the banks of a deep depression,, 
spanned by a bridge of seven arches carrying the 
high road that then connected Firozabad and the 
north with Siii and Old Delhi. The tomb itself 
is a fine building but the situation of it is the 
most pleasing thing connected with it. The pillar 
which bears the lamp at the head of the grave 
was once a column of a Jain temple ; and it is 
curious how Hindu details were beginning to 
reassert themselves in Muhammadan buildings 
just before the time of the fresh Muhammadan 
conquest by the Moghuls. 

Ma^icl Moth , — A fine mosque, a mile south 
of Mubarikpur, built in 1488, which is said to 
have served as a model for that of Sher Sliah in the 
Purana Kila and the Jamali mosque at the Kutb* 

Muharik Shah's Tomb . — In Mubarikpur village, 
a mile south of Nizam-ud*din. This is the earliest 
of the tombs built in the later Pathan style^ 
in honour of the second Syed king, who was 
murdered in 1433 A. D. 

Muhammadpi 0 \ — Two miles west by souh of 
Safdar Jang’s tomb. Here is a fine Dargah, well 
worth visiting for its lofty domes. In the plain 
between this place and the tomb of Safdar Jang 
was fought the famous battle between Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, the Pathan King and Tunur^ 
the Tartar. 

Mujahidpur , — ^Two miles almost due south of 
Safdar Jang’s tomb, close to the road. Here are 
a few tombs. 
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Niza/mr'ixd-din Axdia Dargtxh , — In the village of 
the same name, just past the Nalla to the west 
of Humayun’s Mausoleum. By far the best 
<letailed notice of it is to be found in Mr. Fan- 
shawe’s book. He writes : — 

The Dargah or shrine of Shekh Nizam-ud-din 
Aulia, whose full title was Shekh- ul-Islam*Nizam- 
ul-hak-wa-ud-din, is with the other Chisti shrines 
at Ajmir, the Kutub, and Pakpattam, one of the 
principal places of Muhammadan revei'ence in all 
India. This saint was the last of the four, and 
successor to Shekh Farid -ud -din of Pakpattan, 
known as Shakar Ganj. No story in the annals 
of ancient Delhi is more widely told than that of 
the quarrel of those frequent mediaeval opponents, 
the King and the Priest, for do not the desolation 
of Tughlakabad and the bitter water of the shiine 
tank bear witness to it to this day ? In its full 
form the tale runs that the Emperor Tughlak 
Shah impressed the workmen of the saint to finish 
his new fortress and city. The saint thereupon 
prosecuted his labours on the tank by means of 
oil light, whereupon a royal mandate forbade the 
mile of oil to him. The prayers of the saint then 
prevailed, so far that the workmen were miracul- 
ously supplied with light from the water of the 
tank, which enabled them to sail to Work upon it at 
night. In his wrath, the Emperor cursed the water 
of the tank, and it became bitter, and the saint in 
retaliation cursed the city of Tughlakabad. What 
is more certain is that Tughlak Shah did meet his 
death through the treachery of his son, assisted 
by the Shekh, who, while the king was approach- 
ing Delhi, and was known to be uttering threats 
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against him, kept on saying tranquilly to his- 
disciples : “ Dilli hanoz dur ast “ Delhi is 
still distant ” ), a saying which has passed into* 
a proverb in India. If, as tradition runs, the 
Shekh also had knowledge of the death of 
Jelal- ud-din Khilji, which seemed at the time 
supernatural, it may be shrewdly suspected that 
he was also in league with a panicidal nephew on 
that occasion. He w’as, no doubt, one of the 
leading politicians of his day, and as such was 
probably as unscrupulous as his compeers and 
opponents, but thei*e seems to be no ground 
whatever for attributing the origin of Thagism to 
him, and, as a matter of fact, this must have been 
Hindu. The saint, who settled at Delhi in the 
time of the Emperor Balban, died at the advanced 
age of ninety-two, in 1324. According to Abul 
Fazl, he was known as A1 Balihath, the Contro- 
versialist, and Mafil Shikan, the Confounder of 
Assemblies. 

The entrance gate to the Dnrgah bears the date 
of 1378 A.D. , and, like the inner gate beyond 
the tank, was built by the Emperor Firoz Shah 
Tughlak, who next to Ala-ud-din was the greatest 
of the early benefactors of the place. The plan 
of the interior given here, the fii’st ever made, will 
render the following description of the interior 
intelligible. On either side within the entrance ia 
an old Pathan tomb and by that, on the right, is- 
a mosque of two storeys, a rare arrangement ; 
south of it again is the marble pavilion and grave* 
of Bai Kohal De, a prima donna of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, and behind that is an old cupola 
borne by red sandstone pillars. The gi'avestone* 
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of this lady is a very beautiful one, and should be 
visited from the gallery at the south end of the 
tank, to which the paved way, picturesquely 
covered in at the end, leads along the east side. 
The tank, or Baoli, into which men and boys dive 
from the surrounding buildings, is named “Cashma 
dilkush,” or the “ Heart alluring spring ” (this 
gives the date of 713 H., or 1312 A.D. which does 
not correspond with the era of Tughlak Shah, who 
was murdered in 725 H. , after a reign of four 
year's) ; an archway now in the water on the 
east side of the tank is said to conduct to a cell 
once occupied by the saint. The inner and 
third gate beyond that of Firoz Shah on the 
south side of the tank, which leads to the actual 
enclosure of the Dargah, is of much later 
date ; but no longer bears any inscription. Beyond 
it is an extremely fine “imili, or tamarind tree, 
affording a beautiful shade, and at the side of it 
is an octagonal marble receptacle, filled with sweets 
and milk on special occasions, like great cooking pots 
at the Ajmir shrive. In the angle behind this gate on 
the right is a Meeting Hall, said to have been built 
by the Emperor Aurangazeb. In front of the 
gate and in the middle of the centre court is the 
tomb of the saint, with the Jam at Khana, or 
mosque, to the west of it. The structure over 
the tomb has been rebuilt and restored by many 
pious donors, and but little ancient work is left in 
it now. A wide verandah runs round the exterior, 
and light is admitted to the grave chamber by 
pierced marble screens in the inner walls of this. 
The ceiling of the verandah was restored at the 
expense of the late Mr. R. Clarke, B. C. S. Round 
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the grave, which is always covered, is a low railing 
of marble, and above it is a copy of wood, inlaid 
with mother-o’ -pearl. Two inscriptions on the 
tomb describe it as the ‘‘Kiblahgrah-i-khas-o-am”, 
and the Kubba-i-shekh,'^ or the Place of 
prayer” to which all, gi*eat and small, turn, and 
the Dome of the Saint ’* 

The Jam’at Khana Mosque, known also as 
the Khizri Mosque, is an extremely fine building 
of the ornate earlier Pathan style. It cannot 
have been the work of the Emperor Firoz Shah, 
who, however, restored it, and may have rebuilt 
the side roms ; and though billed after Khizr 
Khan, the son of Ala-ud-din Khilji, it seems 
probable that it was begun at least by the latter, 
as the centre bay more closely resembles the Alai 
Darwazah of that monarch than any other building 
in Old Delhi, and the son was murdered within a 
year of the death of his father. The front arches, 
with their heavily engi*ailed curves, are pati- 
cularly handsome and effective, and the carved 
work of the kiblah niche is unusually elaborate 
and beautiful. The fine timber doors and the 
Hindu heads of the doorways also deserve special 
notice. The golden cup hanging from the dome of 
the central chamber is said to be the one origin- 
ally suspended there. 

South of the tomb of the Shekh come the 
graves of many persons of note, and amongst 
them not a few of royal blood, resting as 
close as possible to his holy influence. Next to the 
mosque in the front row is a marble enclosure 
with the grave of Jahanara Begam, daughter 
of Shah Jehan and companion of his captivity?^ 
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which she survived sixteen years, outliving her 
rival sister Roshanara Begam by ten. The grave 
consists of a marble block hollowed out so as to 
form a receptacle for ejirth in which grass is 
planted : at the north side stands a handsome head- 
stone, with verses supposed to have been written 
by the Princess : “ Let green grass only conceal my 
grave : grass is the best covering of the grave of 
the meek.” On either side of her are buiied 
the son and daughter of two of the late Moghul 
Kings — doubtless because the cost of a sepanite 
place of buiial for them was not forthcoming. 
In the next enclosure on the east lies Muhammad 
Shah (d. 1748), the unhappy Emperor who saw 
the capture of Delhi by Nadir Shah, and near the 
fallen head of her house lies the Moghul princess 
who was married to Nadii* Shah’s son, and her 
baby. The entrance to this enclosure and to 
that opposite on the further side of the passage 
is decorated with marble doors, on which ex- 
tremely beautiful patterns of flowers and leaves 
have been carved. The conception of these 
hardly appertains to the region of high art, but 
the execution is well worthy of notice, as are the 
beautiful pierced marble screens in the walls of 
the enclosures. The thiivl contains the grave of 
Prince Jehangir son of the King Akbar II. : it 
was vmder completion when Bishop Heber visited 
the Dargah. The people of Delhi say that the 
real cause of the prince’s removal to Allahabad 
was that he actually fired at the British Resi- 
dent, Mr Seton, in the King’s palace, the ‘ball 
passing through that gentleman’s hat. 

Yet another gateway leads from the central 
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court to the well- shaded quadrangle on the souths 
which contains the Chabutra Yarani and the 
tomb of the poet Khusru, as well as many other 
graves, among them sevei'al of the actual 
disciples of the saint. The fii‘st was the platform 
where the friends of Nizam-ud-din Aulia used to 
sit with him in his life-time, and was thence 
called “ the Seat of the Friends. The second 
covers the remains of the first and most renowned 
of the poets of the modern language of India. 
Amir Khusru, popularly known as the “ Sugar- 
tongued Parrot ” ( “ Tuti-i-shakar-makal ” ) 

and also called in the insciijDtion on his tomb 
Adim-ul-misal ; or the Peerless, both designations 
giving the date of his death, 725 H, or 1324 A. D. 
He was a devoted friend of Shekh Nizam-ud-din, 
and died at an advanced age soon after his master, 
whom he refused to survive. Among the adven- 
tures of his life he was once captured by the Moghul 
invaders. The present tomb dates from the 
early year of the seventeenth century. The gmve 
chamber is sun*ounded by two galleries and the 
light which reaches it is very subdued. The well- 
known historian, Khondamir, was also buried 
near by, but the Daighah guaidians are unable to- 
point out his grave. Beyond the west wall of the 
southern court is an extremely pretty grave and 
mosque of one Daumn Khan ; and outside the east 
wall of the central court — it can also be 
reached by steps from the galleiy along the 
east side of the tank — is the tomb of 
Azam Khan, or Atgah Khan, commonly 
known as Taga Khan. This man, whose actual 
name was Shams-ud-din-Muhammad, saved the 
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life of the Emperor Humayim on the occasion of 
his final and iri^tiievable defeat by Sher Shah, 
and won alike the further considemtion of the 
Emperor Akbar, the title of Azam Khan, and the- 
Governorship of the Punjab, by defeating Bairam 
Khan Jalandhur when the latter went into half' 
hearted rebellion against his master. His wife- 
was a foster-motlKu* to Akbar, as well as Maham 
Anagah and no doubt great jealousy arose between 
the families of the two ladies, which culminated 
in Adham Khan, son of the latter, murdeiing 
Azam Khan in the loyal palace at Agra in 1556 
A. D. The murderer tlian proceeded to the door 
of the private apartments of the palace and upon 
the Emperor issuing forth, tried to seize his 
hands in order to secure his pardon. Akbai*,. 
however, freed himself by violence and laid Adham 
Khan senseless by a single blow, which the court 
chroniclei* assures us was like tluit of a mace, and 
his body was then by the Emperor’s orders, twice- 
thrown from the lofty palace teiiace into the court 
below. The corpses both of the murdered man 
and of his murderei- were sent to Delhi, the former 
to be buried heie, and the latter at the Kutab,. 
where his mother, who is said to have died of a 
broken heart, was soon laid beside him. The tomb 
of Azam Khan must have been one of the most 
effective and pleasing specimens of polychromatic- 
decoration in the whole of India, and even 
in its present half -ruined condition will be 
considered by most people extremely pretty. The 
red sandstone used in it is of an unusually fine 
colour, and the marble has assumed an ivoiy hue. 
Three graves stand on the marble pavement of the^ 
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^pulchral chamber, decoi-ated with white and 
black stars. The enclosure wall on the west side 
was once brightly decorated with encaustic tiles, 
of which some traces still remain. Two hundred 
feet to the south-ejist of his tomb, and practically 
opposite the Chaputra Yaranj courtyard, is the 
last building of special interest at the Dargha the 
Ohausiith Khambhe, or Sixty-four Pillared Hall. 
This is the family giuve enclosure of the sons of 
Azam Khan and of his bi'others, several of whom, 
like Adham Khan, were commanders of 5000, 
which was pnictically tlie highest military rank 
that could be attained in oidinaiy circumstances 
under the Moghul Emperois. The building was 
raised by Mirza Aziz Kokaltjish, foster brother of 
the emperor Akbar, who died in 1624 A. D. and 
round him are bui ied a number of members of the 
family which was known as the Atgah-Khail, or 
<jang so widely did it spi'ead and flourish under 
imperial favour. The grey marble arches of the 
hall are pleasing, and the eftect of the interior is 
decidedly good, and reminds one in a way of the 
beautiful grey maible chamber of the Moti Musji<l 
of Agra. 

Safdar Jang' 8 Tomb : — About a mile almost 
due west of Nizam- ud-din’s Dargah. It was built 
on the plan of the Taj, about 1753, the year of 
the death of Safdar Jang, nephew and successor of 
the* first Nawab Wazir of Oudh. The tomb inside 
is a fine one. The view Trom the top of this struc* 
ture ought not to be missed. 

Siri Fort : — Half a mile south of Musjid Moth. 
The mins of an old Fort, described to us by Timur, 
the Tartar, ai’e to be found hei’e. It had, he says. 
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seven gateways and was connected with old 
Delhi by a “ strong wall built of stone and cement.’^ 
The city which it enclosed, he describes as “a round 
city ” with lofty buildings in it. The Fort was 
built by Alla-ud-diii Khan and Ibn Batuta says, it 
was also called Dar-ul-Khilafat, oi* seat of learning. 
About a couple of hundred yards, from these ruins 
is a fine well with an inscription of Sikandar Lodi,, 
and close by it on the outside, is the Muhamdi 
Masjid, with a single dome. The Makhdum 
Sabzawar, close to the west wall of the ruined fort,^ 
is also well worth a visit. 

Sher Momdal . — The Slier Mandal is interesting 
as the building on the steps of which the Emperor 
Humayun slipped when rising from evening 
prayer, and met with his death in 1556 A.D. The 
date of his death is embodied in the anagram : 
“Humayun Yadshah az bam uftad’' (“King 
Humayun fell from the roof”), but this does not 
really give the exact date. 

^her Shakes Mosque —The facade of this struc- 
ture, writes Mr. Fanshawe, is quite the most 
striking bit of coloured decoration at Delhi, and 
has been satisfactorily restored. The red sand- 
stone used in it is of an unusually deep tone, 
and very beautiful. The brackets under the 
balconies are an early type of those which ai*e so 
marked in the red sandstone palace of Akbar or 
Jehangir in the Agra Fort. The inteiior is 
extremely fine, the patterns in the pendentives 
below the dome being very eiffective. 

JAHAXPANAH. 

Between Shahpur village and Kila Raj 
Pishora. It was fortified in olden days, and in 
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Timur’s time it possessed thirteen gates. The 
spots here worthy of notice are : — 

Bad Mandal : — A high platform, within 
Jahanpanah, from which an excellent view of the 
surrounding country may be had. It has been 
suggested that it may have formed part of the 
Thousand Column Palace of Muhammad Tughlak. 

Begampur Mosque : — A fine mosque within 
Jahanpanah ruins, built by Jahan Khan, partially 
occupied by the villages. It was built about 1387, 
and is the second largest Mosque in Delhi. 

FirozslmKs Tomb : — This lies just south-west of 
Hauz Khas. 

Hauz Klim : — About 2 miles from Jahanpanah, 
on the western side of the road. Timur rested 
here at the battle of Delhi and received the con- 
gratulations of his Amirs. He writes of it thus in 
his Memoirs : — 

“ This is a reservoir which was constructed by 
the Emperor Firoz Shah, and is faced all round 
with cement. Each side of the reservoir is more 
than a bowshot long, and there are buildings 
round it.” 

The tank is extremely pictni esque when viewed 
from below, although it no longer contains any 
water. Thei*e was once a pavilion in the middle 
of it, as in the Hauzi Shamsi at Mahrauli. 
Along the east side and the east end of tlje south 
side are the ruins of a number of galleries and 
steps in the wall of the tank, and above these 
rise some fine buildings, the domed tomb of the 
king (died 1839 A. D.) being the finest of all. 
The exterior of the tomb is plain, but the interior, 
of which the sides measure 28 feet, is fine, and 
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a certain amount of the coloured decoration 
of the dome still remains. The three marble 
tombs are believed to mark the resting places of 
the king, of his son Nazir- ud-din Tughlak Shah, 
and of a grandson. The tomb was restored by 
Sikandar Shah Lodi, and was specially repaired 
by the Punjab Government some years ago. 
Several of the open stone ciinopies over graves 
near the tomb are extremely picuturesque. 

Firoz Shah’s tomb is quite close by to the south- 
west. 

Karira . — Near to Jahanpanah. About half a 
south of it is a fine Idgab with round towers at 
the ends in the heavy Pathan style. This was 
occupied by Timur after the battle of Delhi. 

KILA RAI PITHORA. 

Here ruled the Tuwar King Anang Pal, and 
inlater times (12th century A. D.) Prithvi Raja, 
the last of the Chauhan line of Hindu Kings. 
The latter fortified the city now called after 
him. He probably built also, about 1180A.D., 
the Lai Kot as a defence against Moslem 
invaders. The other Hindu remains here include 
the Anang Tal, the Anangpur Kund and the 
Sumj Kund, all of which may have been founded 
by Anang Pal. The Iron Pillar near the Kutub 
Minar is also an old Hindu relic of the 6th century 
A.D. or of even earlier times. That the first kings, 
or that their subjects were Jains is attested to by 
the remains of the temples that have been so 
largely utilised by the later Muhammadan kings. 

This fort, with at least nine outer gateways, is 
quadrangular in form, the defences being massive 
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and strong. At its northern wall at the tenth 
milestone from Delhi and nearly equidistant 
between two of its northern gateways, is the 
garden of Mihtab Rni, which is certainly worth 
looking into. Many line views can be had from 
the top of the defences. The buildings inside this 
fort aie amongst the most interesting in all the 
Delhi architec,tural and other remtuns. They 
include the Kutub Minar, the Kutub Mosque, 
Tomb of Altamsh, Alla-ud-din’s Tomb, Iron Pillar, 
Alai Minar, etc. The Iron Pillar dates from the 
6th century A. D. ])erhaps even earlier ; while the 
Muhammadan buildings are all subsequent to 1206, 
when Kutb-ud-din Aibak began his reign. As 
Mr. Fanshawe observes : — 

The mosque and the buildings round it 
ai*e the woik of thiee gi^eat kings, who, with the 
Emperors Balban and Fii*oz Shah exhaust the 
rulers of that class previous to the Moghul 
conquest of India ; first, Kutb-ud-din- Aibak 
(1206-1214), who built the innermost coui’t of the 
mosque with its corridors and west end in 1191, 
and added the screen of arches in front of the 
west end of the coui*t six years later ; secondly. 
Shams- ud-din Altamsh (1211-1236), who complet- 
ed the Kutiib Miliar commenced by hLs predeces- 
soi‘, added the outer arches of the screen north 
and south of these of Kutb-ud-din, and built a 
frcsh courtyard, with a cloister of pillars specially 
piepared for it, extending along the south side as 
fai' east as the Kutub Minar, and on the east 
side still standing opposite the north of the front 
of Ktttub-ud-din’s Mosque, and whose toihb is 
jgituated outside the ncurth-west comer of tit# 
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mosque as enlarged by him ; and thirdly, Ala-ud- 
din Khilji (1295-1315 A. D.) who built the beauti- 
ful Alai J)arwtiZcih almost under the Kutub Minar, 
continued the south corridor of Altanish past this 
gate, very much further e^vst, and cfirried it north 
so as to include his unfinished Minar outside the 
liorth-east corner of the mosque as enlaiged by 
Altamsh made a furtlua* extension of the sci*een 
of arches to the north, and joined these two exten- 
sions along the north side. On the south side, 
the enclosure terminates on the edge of a deep 
depression below the Alai Oarwazah, so no exten- 
sion of the arches was possible there. Ala-iul-din’s 
tomb stands in the south wall of the enclosui'e 
behind the mosque, as fiist enlaiged, and corres- 
ponds with that of Altamsh. 

The places of interest here are : — 

Adchini : — On the roadside, just a mile north 
of Kila Ibii Pitlioia. Here are the i‘uins of 
several old buildings and cemeteries, the one on 
the western side containing the giave of the 
mother Shekh Nizam-ud-din Aulia. 

Adhain KharHs Tomb . — About | mile south 
by west of the Kutb Minar. It is placed on the 
wall of the Lalkot Citadel, and is thei*efore 
conspicuous all round. Mr. Fanshawe writes : — 

The tomb, though of so late a date as 1566 
A. D., is built entirely in the severe middle Pathan 
style, and the mateiials of it were quite possibly 
taken bodily from some Pathan tomb ; the domed 
interior is very fine, and many beautiful views of 
the Kutab Minar may be enjoyed fiom the arcade 
round the exterior, in which the stone over the 
grave of Adham Khan has been placed. That of his 
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mother, >vho is said to have died of grief forty 
•days after the righteous execution of her son, has 
disappeared. Sympathy with either would be 
wholly wasted. The story of Adham Khan has 
been already told and no one who has visited the 
beautiful old fortress of Mandu and entered the 
charming pavilion of Rupmati, on the edge of the 
sheer side of the tableland which overlooks the 
broad Nerbuddah, will feel anything but satisfaction 
that such a fate as his was should have overtaken 
him. Adham Khan had wrested Mandu from the 
last of the Gujerat kings, and having obtained 
possession of his beautiful mistress, sought to 
compel her to yield to his desire, upon which, 
Lucretia-like, she killed herself. When the Emperor 
Akbar heard of this he recalled and disgraced 
Adham Khan, though he was his half-brother as 
well as his foster-brother, and demanded the 
surrender of two ladies of the family of the 
defeated king, whom also Adham Khan had 
captured. They were accordingly sent to the 
royal court, and there they were poisoned by 
Maham Anagah, the mother of Adham Khan to 
prevent their making any complaint to the 
emperor, 

A hundred yards to the south-east of this tomb 
is a fine baoli, known as the Gandak Baoli, in 
which old Jain columns have been used. Divers 
jump into this tank also. Three hundred yards 
further east of it, and among the ruins of many 
-graveyards is a still finer baoli of the date of 1516 
A.D., known as the Rajonki-Bain, with a pictures- 
que tomb and mosque on the west side of it. 
,!l^e details here show again how considerate ^ 
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refvcTsion to the Hindu style took place in the 
tiodi period, 

Alai Da/nmzah. — Mr. Fansliawe’s brief remarks 
on this are not only apposite but also just. He 
says : — 

The Alai Darwazah is not only the most beauti- 
ful structm^e at the Kutab Minar, but is one of 
the most beautiful specimens of external poly- 
chronatic decomtion not merely in India, but in 
the whole world, while the carving of inteiior may 
challenge comparison with any work of the kind. 
Both exterior and interioi* merit detailed and 
leisurely examination. 

The effect of the graceful pointed arches 
in the three external sides of the gate, and in the 
corner recesses, is extremely pleasing, and the 
view from the exterior through the southern 
archway to the round-headed arch of the north 
side, and the courtyard beyond, is very striking. 
The decoration of the north arch is curious and 
unique. The effect of exterior suffers, from a 
distant point of view, from the absence of a 
parapet above the walls ; this was unfoi’tunately 
removed by Captain Smith, as it was greatly 
ruined. The gate was finished five years before 
the emperor died, and is specially mentioned by 
the chronicler of his reign. 

Ala-ud‘dirC8 Tomb , — To the south-east of Kutub 
Minar. It is fifty by thirty-two feet and is the last 
resting place of the parricide Ala-ud-din. It was 
1‘epaired by Firoz Shah, the nephew of Muhammad 
Tughlak. Near it is to be seen a Mosque, in as 
ruined a condition as the tomb itself. 
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AUamaNs Tomb, — Fergnsson^s remarks upon 
this tomb have already been quoted (See p. 57). 
The following further remarks are from Mr. Fan- 
shawe : — 

The tomb of the Sultan Shams-ud-din Altamsh 
behind the north-west corner of the mosque, is a 
very beautiful building of red sandstone, measur- 
ing forty-four feet square on the outside, and 
thirty feet square in the inside. The interior 
is profusely decorated with carving, only the 
lower portions of the wall in the two west 
angles, and to the right and left of the east door, 
remaining uncarved. These were covered with 
painting, a fragment of which — possibly a restored 
portion — may still be seen on the south wall ; 
there are also traces of color on the beautiful 
mihrab, or prayer niche, of the west wall. The 
gmve itself is a handsome structure of unusual 
height and size, with a band of text round the 
plinth which is also unusual. That the chamber 
was intended to be roofed is clear from the remains 
of the lowest course of a dome on the top of the 
south wall ; but if it was built for her father by 
Sultan Raziya, as seems probable, it is quite possi- 
ble that the dome was never completed. 

Bcdhan's Tomb . — About 1200 yards south of 
Kutub Minar. This is a square building, with 
massive walls, in which lies Sultan Ghia,z-ud-din 
Balban, who died in 1287 A.D. By his side lies his 
son Sher Khan, who pre-deceased him by 2 years. 
The long chamber close by it is perhaps the Dar-ul- 
Aman (Haven of Refuge) referred to by FirozShah,. 
who says, he added hew sandalwood doors to it 
and hung curtains and hangings over the tombs. 
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Imam Zamin Tomb , — This lies to the east of the 
Alai Gate of the Pithora Kila. It is of sandstone 
and marble and dates from 1539 A. D. 

Iron Pillar , — In the court of the mosque is one 
of the most interesting memorials of Hindu supre- 
macy in all India, and dates probably from the sixth 
•century of our era. The inscription upon which this 
conjee tiu’e is based consists of six lines of neat 
letters : the thr ee couplets merely r ecord the 
■erection of the pillar to Vishnu, by one Chandra, 
Raja. There ar*e also brief inscriptions by the 
Tuar Anangpal II, and n, Cliauhan Raja, the 
former commemorating a re-peophng of Delhi by 
the prince named in 1052 A. 1). The pillar is 23 
feet 8 inches high, and rests on a sort of gridiron 
arrangement under the platform from which it 
rises. It was long believed, on the authority of 
those who had made actual excavations, that it 
extended far* below the surface of tlie ground, 
whereas the base is only 14 inches deep. The 
capital was no doubt once surmounted by a 
Garuda, the eagle vehicle of Vishnu, like the 
columns in front of the great temples of Jagan- 
nath at Puri. The Hindu legend connected with 
tire pillar is that it rested on the head of the great 
world Serpent, and that a Tuar prince having 
unadvisedly moved it to see if this was really the 
case, the curse fell upon him that his kingdom 
too should be removed. 

It has been described as the most unique of the 
many antiquities of India. How is it, without 
sign of rust, can iron manufacturer s of the pr’esent 
-day explain? The Colossus of Rhodes, another of 
the 7 wonders of the world, was wonderful. 
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chiefly for its size, guarding the harbour of 
Rhodes, a ship in full sail could pass between its 
legs. But its brazen pieces were pointed and 
reveted. But this pillar is a single shaft of 
wrought iron weighing about 17 tons and 
measuring 50 feet in height. Fortunately the 
Saracens of Dehli were less mercenary than those 
of Rhodes, who sold their Colossus to a Jew for 
the price of brass, while this iron curio is left 
still as a puzzle to antiquaries. All honour be 
given to Kutub for leaving it in front of his 
Mosque. 

Jamali Masjid . — About 1000 yards south of 
Kutub Minor. A pretty mosque built about 1528 
A. D. restored by the British Government. 

Kntuh Minar. — Mr. Fansliawe writes : — There 
is no good reason for doubting that Kutab- 
ud-din-Aibik began the basement storey of the 
Kutab Minar — the name of the minaret in common 
parlance is much more probably derived from 
him than from the sail t known as the Kutab 
Saliib, — any moi’e than there is for doubting that 
it is entirely of Muhammadan origin, and was 
primarily intended to serve as a minaret to the 
mosque of that Sultan. The last is clear, not only 
from almost contemporary record, but also from 
the text from the Koi*an, chapter 62 — The 
Assembly — on the second storey “ Oh true 
believers, when ye are called to prayer on the day 
of Assembly, listen to the commemoration of God 

and leave merchandising The reward of 

God is better than any sport or merchandise, and 
God is the best provider.'' 
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The lowest storey contains an inscription bear- 
ing the name of the first king of Delhi, and two 
others containing the name of his master, 
Muhammad-bin-sam, or Muhammad Ghori ; the 
second and thiixi and fourth storeys bear bands 
of inscription with the name of Altamsh : and 
the fifth storey one relating to a restoration in 
1368 A. D. by Firoz Shah, who, no dobut, entirely 
rebuilt the two topmost stoi'ey of their original 
materials. On the entrance door to the Minar, 
which is modern, as is the railing of the first 
gallery, is an inscription of the year 1503 A. D. 
recording a I'estoration by Sikander Shah Lodi, 
which probably preserved the Minar till 300 yejirs 
later, when it was thoroughly repaired by the 
British Government, only just in time apparently, 
to judge from Major Thorn’s narrative of the 
events of 1803. The value of this restoration 
must not be lost sight of in the ridicule which has 
overtaken the officer in charge of the work, a 
certain Captain Smith, R. E., in connection with 
the cupola designed by him for the summit, and 
which still stands in the Kutab grounds. (Colonel 
Sleeman wrote, not unjustly, of this: “If Captain 
Smith’s storey was anything like the original, the 
lightning did well to remove it.”) One would have 
been disposed to believe that the original topmost 
storey was a simple pavilion borne by four, or possi* 
bly eight, arches — very likely flat Hindu arches — • 
but this is not borne out by the drawings of the 
column in Franklin’s book and by Daniell, though 
Ensign Jas. Blunt, who visited Delhi in 1794, 
says it was “ crowned by a majestic cupola of red 
granite.’^ It would add greatly to the effect of 
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the column if a suitable cupola could be placed 
upon it. 

The height of the Kutab Minar is 238 feet, 
and of the first gallery 95 feet. The lower storey 
has twenty-four flutings — alternately round and 
angular, the second has only rounded flutings, 
and the third only angular. The lune of eAch 
fluting is carried up unbroken through each storey 
and this adds greatly to the efiect of the tower. 
The parapet of the first gallery appears to have 
been of a simple crenellated battlement form ; 
the arrow-head pattern in the upper galleries is 
said to exist also in the Kalaun Mosque of 
Cairo. The outline of the column is not at 
first very pleasing to eyes accustomed to 
Oothic towers and spires, and fiom a distant point 
of view seems perhaps less gmceful than when 
seen from nearer. But of the beauty of the 
warm color of the stone, of the splendid bands of 
texts and ornamentation which encircle it, and of 
the work on the under sides of the galleries, there 
can be no question. The lower bands* of 
inscription can be well seen from the top of the 
south-east corner of the Kutwat-ul- Islam Mosque 
and the Alai Gate ; while charming views of 
the columns as a whole are obtained in framings 
of the centre arch of the Mosque screen and of 

* The six bands of inscription in the basement storey 
contain : first, the designation and title of Kutb-ud-din ; 
second, the titles and praise of Muhammad- bin- Sam ; 
third, a verse from chapter 59 of the Koran ; fourth, 
another recital, as in the second band ; fifth, the ninety- 
fieven Arabic names of the Almighty ; and sixth, a verse 
from the Koran, chapter 2. The verse i*egarding the call 
to prayer is on tlie second storey. 
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the last of Altamsh’s arches to the south, find 
other beautiful glimpses from every side will be 
■enjoyed by those who have time to wander round 
the outskirts of the general enclosui'e. 

For the rest, it is again sufficient to quote 
what Ml*. Fergusson writes in this connection : 

“ It is probably not too much to assei t that 
the Kutab Minar is the most beautiful example 
of its class known to exist anywhere.* The 
rival which will occur at once to most people is 
the Campanile at Florence, built by Giotti. This 
is, it is true, 30 feet taller, but it is crushed by 
the mass of the Cathedral alongside ; and beautiful 
though it is, it wants that poetry of design and 
exquisite finish of detail which maiks every 
moulding of the Minar.’’ 

It will intei’est many to note the plumb line of 
the tower on a stom; in tlie south side of its 
basement. 

The number of steps to the top of the Kutab is^ 
379. The view from there is very striking, but 
is practically as extensive from the fiist gallery. 
At the foot of the column ai e seen spread out the 
mosque and all the buildings which suriound it. 
A little furthei* oft* lie the encircling lines of the 
•defences of Lai Kot, find Kila Rai Pithoia rising 
highest to the west, and bounded there by the dark 
wall of the heavy Idgah of Old ilelhi. Across 
the plain north of Rai Pithoi*a’s fort may be traced 
the Jahanpanah embankments, running towards 
the ruined walls of Siri, which do not, however, 

* Bishop Heber too recorded that the Kutub Minar 
was the finest tower he had ever seen. 
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show up from here ; the massive dark block of 
the Begampur Mosque, however, indicates their 
position. Above Jahanpanah, and to the north* 
west rises the depressed pale dome of the toihb 
of the Emperor Firoz Shah in Hauz Khas, and 
beyond it the bright pointed dome of Safdar 
Jang’s tomb, and almost in a line with it the 
still blighter of the Jainma Masjid of Delhi. 
To the east of Safdar Jang appear the long wall 
defences of the Punina Kila, with the low white 
roof of Nizam-ud-din, and the high marble dome 
of the Emperor Humayuii\s tomb below them. 
Southof these again is the popular Kalka temple on 
the rising ground, and below this, and nearly due 
east of the Kutab, are the fortresses of Tughlaka- 
bad and Adilabad, with the low white dome of 
Tughlak Shah’s tomb between them. Nearer and 
to the north of the i*oad to Tughlakabad are the 
large groves of trees which mark the Hauz Rani 
and Khirki, while south of the road and close to 
the Kutab are the Jamali Mosque and the lofty 
ruins of the tomb of the Sultan Balban, and under 
it on the south the Dargah of the Kutab Sahib^ 
and the houses of Mahmuli half hidden in trees. 

A recent writer thus writes of it : — 

This beautiful column, one of the seven arclii* 
tectural wonders of the world, is reasonably held 
to have originally been Hindu work, begun by 
Prithi Raj as a tower of victory on his defeat of 
the Moslems in 1191, or as othei*s say, as a tower 
whence his daughter might ^dew the sacred Jumna. 
The architecture is admittedly Hindu, overlaid 
with verses from the Koran. The builder record- 
ed his invocation to Yisvakarma, the celestial 
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architect of the Hindus. After the death of 
Prithi Raj, and the occupation of Delhi by the 
Turki general, Kutab adapted it. Nothing 
could have suited his purpose better, from its height 
as a mazinah, or minar, whence the Muezzin 
called the faithful to prayer. The flutings on the 
shaft are conjectured to have been done by the 
Moslems to remove obnoxious images. This 
seems the view to which evidence points, but we 
enter into no controversy. Beside it stood a 
beautiful temple, on the site now occupied by the 
mosque, and it is the general tradition in Delhi 
among old men with whom I have spoken that 
both Minar and Mosque are simple adaptations of 
Hindu work. If this is the case, we may well 
call Kutab, Slave or not, the most sensible of 
rulers. For how much better is the adaptation 
to other uses of a thing of beauty, than its 
demolition ? The richly traced, beautiful forest of 
Hindu pillars which form the superb colonnade of 
the Mosque are remains of the Palace of Prithi 
Raj. 

Kutuh Mosque . — The mosque of Kutab-ud-din 
known as the Kuwat-ud-Islan, or “ Might of 
Islam, ” is, roughly speaking, 150 feet to the 
fix)nt and back, and half as much again from side 
to side ; the open court-yard in the centre of it is 
108 feet by 142 feet. The gates on the east and 
north sides are still complete, and bear inscriptions 
relating to the foundation. The gate on the 
south side has disappeared together with much of 
the west end and the whole of the western 
colonnade of the south wall. Though built 
entirely of Hindu, or rather Jain materials, every 
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portion of the mosque was rebuilt by the 
•conquerors : the opinions that the plinth of the 
court and the pillars behind the great screen of 
arches are in situ as erected by the Hindus, ai e 
equally erroneous. Oi-ginally the exterior of the 
walls was, no doubt, entirely covered by plaster, 
as the column’s inside were, but this has all 
disappeared. The view through the east gate is vei*y 
pleasing and the view down the vista of columns 
on either side of the central dome of the east 
corridor is extremely beautiful. This corridor is 
practiciilly complete, but only about three-quarters 
of the north corridor ar*e so, and very little of the 
south corridor and plainer columns now remains. 
The most beautiful columns are in the north side 
of the east arcade arrd the carving of flower 
vases with foliage falling from them, conventioiral 
leopards’ heads with garlands, ropes with tassels, 
bells on chains, and many florul designs, deserve 
to be carefully examined. On the fifth pillar to 
the nordih from the centre in the second row from 
the wall is a relief of a cow and a calf, and in the 
same line, fifth, on the edge of the courtyard, 
is, perhaps, the most beautiful of all the pillars. 
Many half-efiaced Jain figures, and not a few 
undamaged ones, which could be completely 
concealed by the plaster, will be noticed on the 
“Columns. 

The galleries in the corner of the arcade should 
be visited both for the sake of the beautiful 
ceilings of the domes and the carved scenes with 
elephants and horses on the beams across the 
corner of the side compartments of the roof ; the 
numbering on the various stones of the pillars 
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under the south gallery is interesting. The 
cammed scene on the stone above the second 
vdndow from the fi*ont on the outer side of the 
north wall should also be noticed. It represents, 
in a mediaeval way, the birth of Krishna, the 
child and its nui'se being shown several times 
over in the same scene. The two scenes are 
di^dded by a half open dooi* and at the end of 
that towaids the west are l epresented a cow and 
a calf which produces a strong resemblance to the 
Sacred Manger scene. 

The floor of the coni tyard is slightly higher 
than that of the arcades, and drains are cut 
through the latter to the outside. The iron 
pillar stands in the centre of the court, as 
measured from north to south, leather more than 
half way up the west half of it ; besides the pillar 
there are several graves in the area, and it is 
tempting to believe that Kutab-ud-din-Aibak 
himself may have been buried here after his death 
from a polo accident :it Lahore, though tradition 
says otherwise. 

The great screen of arches which form the 
most striking feature of the mosque, like that at 
Ajmir, bears no proportion to the height of the 
arcades any moie than the Kutab Minar does,, 
but this is not really noticeable. It is not 
necessary to add anything to Mr. Fergusson’s 
description of the screen and its beauties : — 

“ The glory of the mosque is not in these 
Hindu remains, but in the great range of arches 
on the western side, extending north and south 
for about 385 feet, and consisting of three greater 
and eight smaller arches ; the central one 22 feet 
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•wide and 53 feet high ; the larger side-arches 24 
feet and 4 inches, and about the same height as 
the central arch ; the smaller arches, which are 
unfortunately much ruined, are about half these 
dimensions. Behind this, at the distance of 32 
feet, are the foundations of another wall ; but 
only intended, apparently to be carried as high as 
the roof of the Hindu pillars it encloses. It seems 
probable that the Hindu pillars between the two 
screens were the only pai*t proposed to be 
roofed since some of them are built into the 
back part of the great arches, and all above them 
is quite plain and smooth without the least trace 
of any intention to construct a vault or roof of any 
sort. 

The arches built by Hindu architects are car- 
ried up in horizontal courses as far as possible and 
are then closed by long slabs. 

“ The same architects ” Mr. Fergusson continues, 
** were employed by their masters to ornament the faces 
of these arches ; and this they did by copying and repeat- 
ing the ornaments on the pillars and friezes on the 
opposite sides of the courts covering the whole with 
a. lace-work of intricate and delicate carving such as no 
other mosque except that at Ajmir ever received before 
or since and which... is, without exception, the most 
exquisite specimen of its class known to exist snyhere.” 

The details of the ornamentaion deserve prolong- 
ed examination by the aid of field-glasses. The 
bands text in the Tughra character are particu- 
larly fine and the graceful eflfect of them is much 
•enhanced by the tendril pattern with flowers and 
bud, which is carried up through the lettering. 
A similar aid in a very different style of decora- 
tion is noticeable in the beautiful bands of texts 
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of encaustic tiles upon a ground of sprays and 
leaves on the lovely Shah-zindah tombs in 
^markand. 

The difference in the decollation of the arches 
of Kutab-ud-din and Altamsh is considerable in 
detail, but this is not noticeable at a distance. 
The stone used in the former was of a much paler 
color, and the ornamentation of the latter arches 
■does not seem to rise so spontaneously or give so 
aspiring an effect to the facade, a difference which 
is no doubt accentuated by the panels of diaper 
work between them. 

Of the pillars which carried the roof of the hall 
of the Mosque in front of which the great screen 
was placed, two gioups of twelve and ten alone 
remain. On one of the columns of the southern 
group is an inscription with the name of a 
Mutawali, or Guardian, which appears again 
beyond the first rounded shaft to the west of the 
door of the Kutab Minar, thus showing the two 
structures were of much the same date. 

The additions made by the Sultan Altamsh to 
the original work of Kutab-ud-din, more than 
doubled the area enclosed by the mosque and the 
extensions of Ala-ud-din would again have increas- 
ed the dimensions to more than twofold, but it 
seems probable that, like the Alai Minar, these 
were never wholly completed, in spite of the 
high-flown admiration of them thus expressed by 
Amir Khusrau in his “ Tarikh-i-Alai ” : — 

He (the Emperor) determined upon adding to and 
completing the Masjid-Jama of Shamsuddin, by building 
l^yond the three old gates and courts a fourth with 
efty pillars and upon the surface of the stones he 
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engraved verses of the Koran in suoh a manner as could 
not be done even in wax, ascending so high that you 
would think the Koran was going up to heaven, and 
again descending in another line so low, you would 
think it was coming down from heaven. He then 
resolved to make a pair to the lofty minar of the Jama 
Masjid, which minar was then the sole (unique) one of 
the time, and to raise it so high that it could not be 
exceeded. He first directed that the area of the square 
before the Masjid should be increased, that there might 
be ample room for the followers of Islam. He ordered 
the circumference of the new minar to be made, double 
that of the old one, and that it should be made higher 
in the same proportion, and he directed that a new 
casing and cupola should be added to the old one.*’ 

The core of the piers of the ai‘ches in the further 
extension of the screen to the north designed by 
Ala-ud-din still stands, as do the ruins of the 
gates to the enlarged coui tyard on this side ; 
these gates would no doubt have been somewhat 
similar to the Alai llarwazah. In the middle of 
this extension to the north would have risen the 
Alai minaret, of whice the stupendous base stands 
most probably just as the workmen left it on the 
death of its projector, nearly 600 years ago. It 
is fortunate, no doubt, that it was never finished,, 
as it would have completely overshadowed and 
destroyed the effect of the original Kutab Minar^ 
situated at the south-east angle of the original 
court of the mosque. 

Writing of the mosque as a whole, Amir 
Khusrau says : — 

“ Masjid >i-o Jam feiz-i- Allah ; 

Zamzama-i-Khutba-i-o taba mah ”. 

•* The moBque of it is the depository of the grace of 
God ; 

The music of the prayer of it reaches to the sky (moon).** 
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Ibn Batuta wrote of it: **Its mosque is Tery lar^e^ 
and in beauty and extent has no equal. Before the 
takipg of Delhi it had been a Hindu temple. In its 
court there is a pillar which, they say, is composed of 
stones from seven quarries.’* 

The Hindus, it may be noted, still sometimes 
speak of the mosque as the Thakui-dawara and 
Chausath Khambhe, or the “Sixty- Pillared.” The 
mosque was repaired by Firoz Shah Tughlak, as 
was the Kutab Minar — ^was the scene of a grim 
massacre by TimuFs soldiery, — and was 
immensely admired by that Sultan, who carried 
off workmen to construct a similar one in Samai*- 
kand, which, however, was never built. A bloody 
slaughter had already taken place inside the mosque 
in the reign of Altamsh, when a body of Karma- 
tian heretics, who had taken refuge there, were 
exterminated by volleys of stones fiom the roof of 
the arcades and mailed horsemen riding up the 
steps into the enclosure. 

Kuth Sahib Darga . — About a mile and a half 
south by west of Kutub Minor and so-called after 
the saint, Kutub-ud-din Bukthiar Kaki, a man of 
Guzerat who died at Delhi about 1235. It is said 
by some that the Kutub Minar is named after him, 
but there seems to be little truth in this tradition. 
He was sumamed Kaki, because he was, according 
to local tradition, fed by a saint with the small 
cake termed Kak, specimens of which are still 
given, to those who pay for them. In the Mahal 
Sarai here, the latest Delhi Kings spent the 
summer months. Here sleep most of these kings 
too from Bahadur Shah, the successor of Auranga- 
zeb downwards. The space teserved for the tomb 
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of the Bahadur Shah, who lies buried at Bangoon, 
is still pointed out here. 

The grave is a plain earthen mound, covered 
by a cloth and surrounded by low marble railing. 
A canopy is suspended over it from four marble 
columns in the court. A number of other graves 
lie round it. “ Many other servants of God, ” 
writes Abul Fazl, “ instructed in divine knowledge, 
in this spot repose in their last sleep. ” The west 
wall of the enclosure is decorated by tiles of green 
and yellow in alternate rows. This work is 
indifferently ascribed to Shekh Farid-ud-din Sha- 
karganj who came to Dehli upon the death of his 
master, and to Aurangzeb. Probably the former 
built the wall as a place for prayer, and the latter 
added the decoration. Outside the south-east 
comer of the enclosure is the mosque of the 
Khwaja Kutabuddin, much renovated and added 
to since his time. 

A little to the south-west of the grave is a little 
Badli (or well), at the head of which Zabita Khan, 
the Rohilla chief sleep his eternal sleep. Some 
fine views may be obtained from the head of this 
once fine tank. 

Mahrauli , — About 3 miles south-west of Kutub 
Minar, and on the road side. Its fair has already 
been referred to (see p. 36). To its north-ea^ 
is the Dargah of Kutub Sahib separately described 
There is a bazaar here and it presents a most 
animated spectacle during the time of the Fair— the 
Punkah Mela (Lit. Fan Fair). The tomb at the 
north-west angle of the bazaar is that of a brother 
of Adham Knan (p. 177). To the west of the village 
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is the Haui Shamed, a reserved well constructed 
by Altamsh which, when full with water, 
should have looked exquisitely fine. To its east is 
the Jhima garden, into which the tank empties 
itself and in which are some fine old trees. 
Amongst the buildings to the north of this garden 
must be noted the Jehaz (or ship), a red sand- 
stone structure consisting of an old mosque and a 
newer courtyard. 

Malakp^ir , — About 6 miles from Kutub Minar 
and 3 to the west of Mahrauli. Here is the tomb 
called Sultan Ghani, where sleeps Nasir-ud-din, 
the eldest son of Altamsh, who pre-deceased his 
father. Mr. Fanshawe's description is woith 
quoting hei’e : — 

It is situated in the centre of a stone enclosure 
raised high above the ground, which, with its 
sloping corner towers, seems to have been a fore- 
runner of the mosques in the severe Pathan style, 
if indeed it was not restored in that style. The 
picturesque gateway is constructed in the same 
manner as the screen arches at the Kutub Mosque. 
The marble tomb chamber itself is mainly under- 
gi’ound, only the roof and the walls, which 
supported it appearing above the level of the 
platform, and is approached by a steep flight of 
narow steps. From this peculiar arrangement 
the name of the mausoleum (Ghar-cave) is derived. 
The roof is borne by stone beams arranged as in 
mosques made up from Jain materials. The 
insmiption on the gate gives to the son the title 
of Malik-i-Maluk-ush-Sharak, Lord of the Eastern 
countries, as he died while governor of Lakhnauti, 
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the modern Dacca. At the south-east angle of 
the enclosure on the outside were two fine domed 
canopies over the graves of Sultans Rukn-ud-din 
and Muiz-ud-din, also sons and short-lived suc- 
cessors of Altamsh ; but one of these has fallen^ 
and the other will fall unless it is speedily secured. 
In front of the mausoleum are various buildings of 
the severe middle Pathan style, including a fine 
mosque. 

TUGHLAKABAD. 

About nine miles almost due south of 
Delhi. Here are the palace and tomb of 
Tughlak Shah, who was murdered by his son 
Muhammad Shah Tughlak in 1324. A visitor to 
Delhi should not miss them. “ There are few 
great ruins,” says Mr. Fanshawe, “or buildings in 
the world which I have not seen, and I recom- 
mend to a visit these advisedly.” The citadel 
and the tomb were built between 1321-3, both 
being thus finished within the short space of two 
years. As a recent writei* observes : 

Of all the Moslem fortresses in India, that of 
of Tughlakabad was the greatest. Its stupendous 
size, solidity, and massive strength give it an air 
of impressive dignity rarely parallelled. These were 
the vast ruins which called forth Bishop Heber's 
oft-quoted remark, that the Pa tans built like giants 
and finished their work like jewellers. But the* 
occupancy of the good king of his new fortress 
came to a cruel end, for like good old Jelal-ud-din, 
the first Khilji, the first Tughlak had nursed a viper 
in his bosom, in the form of an ambitious son. 
H© had been in Bengal and in Dacca attending 
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to state business, and returning to Dehli, a 
public welcome was prepared for him by his son 
Mahomed Taghlak. Knteiing the pavilion of 
reception it suddenly collapsed, crushing him to 
death. Called an “ accident, ” no one doubted 
the fall was contrived by his son, and like Ala he 
•chose the moment of welcome for the murderous 
design. He promptly mounted the throne and 
like the-h3^ocritical lawyers of old set about 
building his father a garnished sepulchre. ” Few 
princes have been bom with more biilliant gifts 
than Juna Khan, known as Mahomed Tughlak, 
and few have made a woi*se use of them. Nothing 
could be in woi'se taste than the murder of a good 
father and nothing could be in better taste than 
the tomb built over him. The splendid mausoleum 
known as Tughlak’s Tomb adjoins the fort and 
standing in the midst of an artificial lake, sur- 
rounded by the bold towers of the fortifications, 
in the stern beauty of its strength, it forms an 
ideal tomb for a warrior race. Perhaps, as 
suspicion said, it was the parricide’s atonement. 
Thei'e the first Taughlak reposes, the queen mother 
by his side, and the son mingling his dust with 
both. Mahomed Tughlak, a most accomplished 
man, was his own and his country’s curse through 
an unbridled temper. Wilful, proud, wayward, 
with a fierce and cruel heart, and a strong will, 
absolute power was his ruin. He wrecked what 
might have been a great career from lack of self- 
rule. Terily, “ he that ruleth his spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city.” He had the making 
of a great king in him, but became instead a great 
despot. With a gifted intellect but utterly 
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without mental ballast he was one of the most 
wrong-headed princes who ever ruled the Delhi 
Empire. His feiocity of temper might he said ta 
reach the point of insanity and as a General he 
cared no more for the life of his men than for 
as many mosquitos. To this day he is spoken of as 
the Khuni Shah or bloody king. His reign was 
a succession of impmcticable and vain-glorious 
projects which ended in nothing but ruin to his 
kingdom and misery and death to thousands of 
his subjects. 

Muhammad ^iighlak gave up the city in favour 
of Daulatabad and though again repeopled, it was 
finally abandoned on the founding of Firozabad. 
Tradition states that its destruction was due to 
the curse {Become the home of the Gttjar or he 
ahandoned) of Nizam-ud-din Awlia, in accordance 
with which the city, it is said, has been long 
deserted and is the habitation of a couple of Gujar 
villages. The real cause of its peiinanent abandon* 
ment is said to be the badness of its water and 
the insalubrity of its site. Mr. Fanshawe who 
suggests this, adds : — 

The great size of the stones used in the wall^ 
the triple storeyed towers, the high parapet, backed 
inside by teriaces with rooms and the lofty gates^ 
are all very imposing. Perhaps the most impres- 
sive bit of all is the south-east bastion of the citadel 
and the east wall above it. The path through the 
gate above-mentioned leads past a large reservoir 
hewn in the rock ; beyond it to the north-west 
are ruins of the palace and stables and of a fine 
mosque. From the tank the track ascends to 
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an outwork below the principal gate of the 
citadel, which must have been a very fine and 
stix>ng portal, and then winds through ruins to 
the highest point of all, upon which some royal 
building no doubt stood. Below this, on the west 
was a very deep (baoli) tank for the use of tl^e 
defenders of the citadel, and all round are under* 
ground passages, oft‘ which the servants and slaves 
of the king had quarters. These should not be 
lightly entered, as they still occasionally harbour 
leopards and hyenas, and a tiger has within the 
last twenty years been known to take refuge in 
them. An extremely fine view to the north is 
obtained from the top of the citadel — on clear days 
it includes the domes of the Jama Masjid of 
Dehli — and to the east are seen many blue curves 
of the Jumna stream. 

The tomb of Tughlak Shah rising above the for- 
tress walls which surround it, is perhaps one of 
the most picturesque buildings in Modern Dehli ; 
and when it stood reflected on all sides in the 
lake below, it must have presented a spectacle of 
unusual beauty. It is impossible to improve on 
Mr. Fergusson’s description of it ; 

“ When the stern old warrior, Tughlak Shah, founded 
the new Dehli, which still bears his name, he built a 
tomb, not in a garden, as was usually the case, but in a 
strongly fortified citadel in the middle of an artifical 
lake The sloping walls and almost Egyptian solidity 
of this mausoleum, combined with the bold and massive 
towers of the fortifications that surround it, form a 
picture of a warrioi*’8 tomb unrivalled anywhere, and a 
singular contrast with the elegant and luxuriant garden 
tombs of the more settled and peaceful dynasties that 
succeeded.” 
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The red sandstone gateway, with its sloping 
face and jambs and head in the earlier Pathan 
style, contrasts finely with the dark walls and 
rounded towers in which it stands, and the trees 
which overshadow it. The interior of the fort- 
rjBSS is much smaller than one would suppose from 
the outside, and except for the pointed corner to 
the east, is almost filled, by the tomb. This is 
the earliest building of which the walls have a 
very decided slope. They are of red sandstone, 
relieved in the upper portion by a very sparing 
use of white marble. The marble slabs of the 
dome are not well fitted. This may be due 
to the fact that the dome was the first attempt of 
its kind in India, but the people of the west 
village in the fort, who were removed there from 
the tomb, have a dreadful tale, that the slabs were 
stripped off after 1857 and were ordered to be 
sold, but were finally replaced. The interior of 
the tomb, which is rather larger than that of the 
Sultan Balban, is very plain, but decidedly effec- 
tive. It contains three giaves, the centre one 
being that of his son, the Khunj Sultan, at the 
head of which Firoz Shah placed the propitiatory 
chest. In the north-west comer of the enclosure 
is a small tomb-chamber, with an arcade round it, 
containing a number of graves. 

Corresponding to the mausoleum at the east 
end of the lake, and connected with the south- 
east corner of the defences of Tughlakabad city 
by an immense embankment, is the ruined fortress 
of Adilabad, or Muhammadabad. This is entered 
by a fine gate on the west face, and affords a very 
charming view from above ; it was possibly a 
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•water palace, like the splendid buildings at Mandu 
known by that name. The east face of the em- 
bankment is forty feet high ; between it and the 
walls of Tughlakabad city is a fine sluice cut in 
the i|olid rock. A mile beyond this is an isolated 
fortified little hill, known as the Nai’s (or Bar- 
ber’s) Fort. This was apparently a College 
(Madrasa), or the retreat of some holy personage, 
and was probably fortified as such against a 
possible Moghul attack. 

About two and a half miles south-east of Adi- 
labad is a fine masonry tank, and near it a very 
fine masonry band ”, known as the Surajkund 
and Arrangpiir Band. These date from the 
eighth century, and are therefore among the 
oldest Hindu works near Old Dehli. Both are 
extremely picturesque, and well worth visiting. 
A long flight of steps lead down to the tank from 
a temple on the west side. The bfind is nearly 
three hundred feet long, and more than sixty feet 
high in the centre, where a small spring (Jhir) 
rises from under it. 

Badarpmr . — At the junction of the Delhi and 
Muttra roads. Eight fhiles from Nizam-ud-din’s 
Darga. It is built in the interior of an old 
imperial serai. 

Khirki . — About 3 miles south-west of Tughla- 
kabad. The mosque of Khirki is the most interest- 
ing of all the old Pathan mosques, and like that of 
Gulbergah, not far removed from it in date, and 
the much earlier one of Cordova built in the last 
quarter of the ninth century, is a covered mosque, 
which is a rare arrangement, broken in this 
instance by four open quadrangles in the middle 
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of the arcades. It was built by Jahan Khan in 
1380, much about the same time as the Kalan 
andBegampur mosques and some years subsequent- 
ly to that of Nizam-ud-din which it resembles 
most. The exterior measurement of the mosque 
gives a dimension of 193 feet each way. (The 
Gulbargah mosque is 216 by 176 feet). The sides 
of the quadrangles are thirty-two feet square and 
have three arches, each quadrangle is surrounded 
by pillared spaces of the same area as itself, and 
the total number of arches from front to back 
and from side to side being fifteen. The plain 
square columns which carry them are fourfold at 
the corners of the courts, and twofold round the 
courts ; the columns of the arcades in line with the 
former are double, and with the latter single, and 
the effect of the play of light and shade looking 
down the vistas of them and across the courts is 
very picturesque. A separate recess projects in the 
centre of the west wall, forming a mihrab. After 
1857 the mosque was cleared of the villagers who 
had settled in it. 

Two hundred yards north of the Khirki mosque 
is an extremely pretty sandstone pavilion, with 
pierced screens over the grave of Yusaf Katal,, 
and half a mile north of this, and 500 yards east 
the Begampur mosque, is a handsome tomb of 
red sandstone, sloping walls raised on a high base 
surmounted by a white marble dome, very similar 
in general appearance to that of Tughlak Shah» 
This, which is known as the Lai Gumbaz, is the 
grave of Kabir-ud-din Aulia, son of Yusaf Ratal,, 
and grandson of Shekh Farid-ud-din Shakarganj 
of Pakpattan. The tomb was built by Sultan 
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Muhammad Tughlak, and so considerably smaller 
than that of his father — the internal measure- 
ments being twenty-nine feet, and the external 
forty- five, as compared with thirty-eight and 
sixty-one feet. The interior of the dome is of 
red sandstone, and from the centre hang nine 
chains for lamps over the graves on the floor ; at 
the head of that of the Aulia, is an elaborate lamp 
pillar. The pierced i*ed sandstone grilles in the 
north and south walls of the tomb are very fine. 
East of the village of Khirki in the line of the 
defences of Jahanpanah is a fine v^rk of masonry 
forming a sluice for the stream which enters 
here, known as the Sat Palah, or Seven Arches, 
built by Muhammad Tughlak Shah, in 1 326 A. D. 
Half a mile to the north of this is the shrine 
of Nazir-ud-din Muhammad, known as Chiragh 
Delhi (the Lamp of Delhi), the disciple of Nizam- 
ud-din Aulia, and last saint of renown at Delhi, 
who died in 1356 A. D. The walls which enclose 
ths shrine and village, and a huge untenanted 
area were built by the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
in 1729, and rise finely above the banks of the 
depression, which had worn under them a deep 
bed, once spanned by a bridge, as also by another 
lower down its course. A picturesque gate in the 
west wall leads to the shrine between the tomb of 
Bahlol Lodi and a mosque. The Dargah is enter- 
ed from the east by a gate built by Firoz Shah 
in 1373 A. D. The tomb chamber is surmounted 
by a dome of red sandstone surrounded by a 
broad dripstone : it has been much modernised 
at various times. A gold cup hangs over the 
grave, as in the Khizn mosque at Nizam-ud-din.. 
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In the north-west corner of the enclosure is a fine 
Assembly Hall. The tomb of Sultan Bahlol Lodi 
(died 1488 A. D.) is occupied by the attendants 
•of the Dargah, so that only its exterior can be 
seen. It is of unusual shape for a tomb, having 
fine domes over it ; the details of the sandstone 
decoration are all Hindu. To the front of it on the 
south side is a grave enclosure surrounded by a very 
beautiful pierced screen of red sandstone, which 
contrasts happily with the green shade above it. 

Close by it ^e to be seen the Haus Rani, (the 
Queen’s Tank) ; an old Biidge known as Satpala ; 
and the eastern mounds which mark the easter 
defences of Rai Pithora Kila. 

SHAHJAHANABAD. 

Accounts of the founding and present condition 
of Shahjahanabad have been already given in 
Chapters III and IV. The more important places 
of interest are noted below. 

Badli-hi-Sarai. West of the Ridge and about 
two miles from Bawari Plain. It was with the 
village of Pipal Thalia close it, the scene of the 
battlefield of the June 8th 1857. 

Bawa/ri Plain . — West of the Ridge, close to 
Wazirabad. Was the site of the Imperial Durbar 
of 1877 and of the Coronation Durbar of 1903. 

Cambridge Mission House . — Near the Western 
end of Queen’s Road, across the Canal ; over a mile 
from the Lahore gate of the Fort. The former 
residence of Nawab Stifdar Jang, nephew and 
successor of the first Nawab Wazir of Oudh and 
his own successors. 

Chmidni Chauh . — Or Silver Street, opposite the 
Lahore Gate of the Fort. For a description of it 
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see chapter Y (p. 89). Little of its past glory 
now remains. (Sic Transit^ iScc.) There is a 
Clock Tower, named after Lord Northbrook ab6ut 
the centre of the street. It is on the site of an 
old sarai erected by Princess Jahnnara Begam. In 
front of the Police Station (the old Kotwali) most 
of the Mutineers were hung on a specially erected 
gallows and here also were exposed the bodies of 
the three royal princes who were shot at by Cap. 
Hodson on the 18th September, an act which has 
been uniformly condemned both by contemporary 
and later writers on the Mutiny. Most of the 
important offices including the Queen’s Gardens, 
the Municipal office and the Museum are in this 
famous old street. 

City Walls , — The City of Shahjahanabad is 
surrounded by walls on all sides, pierced with 
gates called the Delhi Gate, Ajmere Gate, Lahore 
Gate, Kabul Gate and. Kashmir Gate. They are- 
best seen on the northern side, where they were 
constructed by the British Government between 
1804 — 1811 after the Mahratta attack on the 
city, at which time the Kashmir Gate was also 
rebuilt. In 1857, the British had to batter down 
the wall they had themselves reared. 

Dariaganj . — About half a mile south of the 
Delhi Gate, and close to Fiaz Bazaar. In the 
garden here is quartered the Native Regiment of 
the Delhi garrison. Mr. Fanshawe says : 

This was the original cantonment of Delhi 
after 1803 ; but the garrison was subse- 
quently located beyond the Ridge, and in the 
Mutiny the quarter was mainly occupied by 
subordinates of the Arsenal, and of various 
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departments of Government. The house held by 
them was that now numbered 5, the first on the 
left beyond the road leading up and from the 
Khairati Gate, by which, as by the Raj Ghat 
Gate, the mutineers of the Third Light Cavalry 
entered the city on finding the Calcutta Gate 
closed, and being directed by Cap- tain Douglas to 
leave the ground below the king’s apartments in 
the palace. On the north side of the road above 
the Khairati Gate is the mosque of Zinat-ul- 
Masajid, or beauty of mosques, built in 1700 by 
one* of the daughters of the Emperor Aurangazeb. 
The building is a fine one, and well deserves a 
visit : the steps leading up to it from the roadway 
are particularly picturesque. The mosque was used 
for military purposes for many years after 1857, 
and during that time the tomb of the foundress, 
which stood on the north side of the enclosure, 
was removed. 

Delhi Bank , — North of Chadni Chauk, was the 
former residence of Begam Samru. The outhouse 
from the top of which Mr. Beresfood, the former 
Manager of the Bank, defended himself and his 
family on 11th May 1857 is still pointed out 
here. 

Ddhi Museum , — In the Cliandni Chauk, past 
the Municipal Office. The special Moghul art 
•collection here should not, amongst other interest- 
ing things, be missed. 

Dufferin Hospital , — To the east of the Jama 
Musjid, one the biggest of its kind in the Punjab. 

• Another of these, it will be recollected, is repre- 
sented by Thomas Moore as Lalla Rookh (Lala Rukh). 
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So called after Lord Duflferin, who laid tho 
foundation stone for it. 

FcUahpwr Md^id , — At the western end of tho 
Ohandni Chaukf about a mile from the Lahore 
Gate of the Fort. Built by one of the wives of 
Shah Jahan and restored to Muhammadans for 
purposes of worship in 1876. The mosque is well 
worth a visit, whose architectural beauty is en- 
hanced by the garden close by it. 

Fort — Commonly called Lai Kila built by 
Shah Jehan between 1638-46. Its two imposing 
and beautiful gateways ai*e the Lahore and Delhi 
gateways, which ought not to be missed. The 
Lahore Gate had, in olden clays, before it a garden 
and above it an open square. Then came the 
fine broad street, (which still exists) the Chandni 
Chauk through whose middle ran a stream of 
water, now closed. Inside the Fort ai*e the Pearl 
Mosque, the Diwan-i-Aum (Hall of Audience), the 
Jalan Khana (Private Audience Hall) and the 
Diwan-i-Khas, and the Kang Mahal (formerly the 
Royal Zenana and now the Mess of the Fort 
Officers). Fergusson’s description of the Fort 
cannot be added to in any way. (See Chap. Y.). 

Ghazikhan^s Tomb , — Near the A j mere Gate 
just above the Circular Road. It is worthy of a 
visit. As Mr. Fanshawe says : — 

As one of the few specimens of a religious en- 
dowment, similar to those of the middle ages in 
Europe, comprising a place of worship, the tomb 
of the founder, and a residence and a place of 
instruction of those who were to have charge of 
both, all built in his lifetime. Ghazi-ud-din was 
the son of the first Nizam-ul-Mulk of Hyderabad. 
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He became the leading noble of the Delhi Court 
when his father returned to the Deccan after tho 
events of 1739, and died in 1752 A. D., on his 
way to assert his succession to the Hyderabad 
Territories. The courtyard, approached through a 
gateway of which the wings are thrown forward,, 
is suiTounded on three sides by a double tier of 
chambers for students, like the colleges of Samar- 
kand and Bokhara : on the west side of the mosque 
built of very deep coloured red sandstone, and 
with a. very rounded dome, fills the centre, and 
the south of it is the grave of the founder, en- 
closed by a beautiful pierced screen of fawn- 
coloured stone, with doors elabomtely carved with 
flowers. This corner is, perhaps, quite one of the 
most picturesque bits in Delhi. For a long time 
the building, which had been closed eighty years 
after the founder’s death for want of funds, was 
occupied by the police : it is now again devoted to 
educational purposes in connection with the 
Anglo- Arabic School. 

Golden Mosque of Roshan-ud-dowlah . — A Bakshi 
of Muhammad Shah Emperor of Delhi, who carved 
a great name for himself as a systematic bribe-taker. 
In it sat Nadir Shah when the temple massacre of 
1739 was going on in the city. 

Idgah-ki-Sa/rai . — About a mile south by west 
of the Kabul gate. Is a fine old Sarai. 

Jain Temple , — About 200 yards north-west of 
the Jama Masjid called also Saraoji Temple. 
(See Chapter V. p. 37). 

Jama Masjid . — About half mile west of the 
Delhi Gate of the Fort. For a description of this 
beautiful Mosque, (See Chapter Y. p. g6.) 
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Kadam Sharif , — About a mile and a half south 
by west of the Kabul Gate. Here lies buried in a 
beautiful building (1375) Firoz Shah’s eldest son 
Fatah Khan over whose grave is the sacred 
imprint in a trough of water, sent by the Khalifa 
of Baghdad (hence the name which Holy Foot- 
'print') to Firoz Shah. The fine Idgah to the north- 
west of it, past the Ridge, is well worth visiting too. 

Kcdan Mcbsjid . — Or Black Mosque. A little to 
the south west of Jama Masjid. Built about 1380, 
and was the chief mosque of Firoz Shah’s time. 
Close by here is pointed out the grave of Sultan 
Raziyah, the first Empress of Delhi. 

Kiidsia Gardens . — Outside the city walls, on the 
Jumna about half a mile north of the Kashmir 
Gate, These were constructed by the Kudsi Begam 
mother* of the Emperor Ahmed Shah, whose reign 
was the culminating decay of the Moghal Empire. 
The walls which formerly enclosed it have been 
removed for the most part, and the river which 
once flowed under the temce, on the east side, is 
now far away from it ; but the fine though ruined 
gateway remains, and a handsome mosque, still 
bearing marks of the siege of 1857, stands near 
the south-east corner of the public recreation 
grounds. In the Kudsia Garden are the sides of 
the Mortar Battery, and of Siege Battery No.fcl. 
Opposite the south end are the breaches of 
the Water Bastion and Kashmir Bastion, and 
outside the south-west corner are the Nicholson 
garden and the cemetery where General Nicholson 
lies. At the north-west comer stands Ludlow 
Castle, the residence of the Commissioner^ 
Mr. Simon Fraser, in 1857, and now the Delhi Club, 
14 
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The site of the left section of No. II Siege Battery 
is the grounds of the Club, near the east wall, 

Metcalfe House . — About a mile almost due 
north of Kashmir Cate. Built by Sir T. T. Met- 
calfe, Member of the Civil Service. Gallantly 
assisted the Military during the storming of Delhi, 
for which he was thanked by the Government of 
India. He lies buried in St. James^ Church 
Metcalfe House must once have been a very 
fine mansion, and it still rises effectively on the 
high bank of the Jumna. Beneath it were a 
number of apartments, and below the terrace on 
the river side of it was a seiies of underground 
rooms, aiTanged for occupation in the summer. 
It was in the latter that the refugees with whom 
Lieut. Vibert escaped from Delhi were concealed 
for a brief period by the .servants of the hou.se. 

Munidp^ School . — Between the St. James^ 
Church and the Pojst Otticp, about | mile from the 
Lahore Gate of the Foi*t. On the same side of 
the road, 600 yards from the Kashmir Gate, is 
the Municipal High School, in a building with a 
high pseudo-classical columns in the front. This 
was Originally the house of the famous Mardan 
Ali Khan, and was foi* many years after 1803, 
occm)ied by the Resident at the Court of Delhi, 
ano^fterwards by the Delhi Government College, 
given up in 1883. 

Mutiny Sites . — See Chap. V. P. 76. 

Old Magazine . — Near the Telegiaph and Post 
Offices, about | mile from the Lahore Gate of the 
Fort. This was the magazine that was fii’ed in 
1857. A tablet on it marks the great event, and 
the inscription on it goes : 
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On 11th May 1857. 

NINE RESOLUTE ENGLISHMEN, 

Lt. Geo. Dobree Willoughay, Bengal Artillery, 
In Command 

Lieutenjvnt William Kaynor. 

Conductoi (i . William Shaw. 

Conductor John Scully. 

Sei’geant Bryan E<lw;n‘ds. 

Lieutenant Geo. Forrest. 

Conductor John Buckley. 

Sub-Conductor William Ci*ow. 

Sergeant Peter Stewai t. 

Defended the Magazine of Dehli for more than 
four hours against large nuinbei*s of tlie rebels 
and mutineers, untill the walls being scaled, and 
all hope of succour gone, these brave men fire<l 
the Magazine. Five of the gallant band perished 
in the explosion, which at the same time destroyed 
many of the enemy. 

THIS tablet. 

Making the former entrance gate to the Maga-* 
zine is placed here by the Government of India. 

To the south of the Magazine is the first 
'Christian graveyard of Delhi, the earliest tomb- 
stone in it being dated 1808. 

Ouchterlony Gardens . — Also known as Mubarik 
Bagh, about miles fi om the Kabul Gate. Said 
to have been one of the finest of the old gardens 
of Delhi. 

Patparganj . — About 5 miles south-east of the 
•city on tlie eastern bank of the Jumna. It was 
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the scene of the battle (of Delhi) fought 
Lord Lake against the Mahrattas on 11th Septem- 
ber 1803. This \dllage is now nearly deserted. 
The following account of the battle is taken from 
Mr. Fanshawe’s book : — 

This place, from which the battlefield is named 
locally, is slightly in advance of the right of the 
position occupied by the Mahrattas, which extended 
along a stretch of elevated ground from the village 
of Kotla to that, of Ghazipur, thus described, and 
accurately described, with reference to the con- 
figuration of the ground at the present day by 
Major Thorn : the best general view of it is obtained 
from the summit of a brick-kiln lying north-east of 
Patparganj. “ The enemy,’^ he writes, ‘‘ were dis- 
covered by Lord Lake, drawn up on rising ground 
in full force and complete order of battle, povsted 
very strongly, having each flank covered by a swamp 
beyond which were stationed the cavalry, while 
numerous artillery defended the front, the whole 
being concealed by a high grass jungle. This 
front was the only point which could be attacked.’^ 
The rising ground is situated between two de- 
pressions connected at the west end — the right of 
the enemy’s line — where the water is the deepest,, 
the northern depression being, however, much 
more shallow than the southern one. Water- 
stands in the latter from three to four and a half 
feet deep from August till October or November. 

The following account of the engagement is 
alistracted mainly from Major Thorn’s “ Memoir 
of Great War in India,” after careful study of 
the battle-field, and the necessary additions for 
elucidation with reference to the ground and its. 
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surroundings have been made to the map publish- 
^ed in the Memoirs, 

Lord Lake’s force had left Allygurh on 7th 
September, and arrived at an encampment, two 
miles south of the battlefield and six miles from 
Delhi, about 11 a. m., on 11th of that month, 
having been under arms since 3 A. m. Learning 
that the enemy had marched out of Delhi, under 
Mons. Bourquin, and was strongly posted on the 
left bank of the Jumna, Lord Lake went forward 
with the cavalry to find them. Their strength 
was about 19,000 men, including 6,000 cavalry, 
and seventy guns of every sort and calibre. The 
British foi*ce comprised 4,500 fighting men in all, 
with but a small body of cavalry, and some galloper 
guns. The troops engaged were the following : — 

H. M. 76th Regiment, posted on the right of 
the advance ; 1st Battalion 4tli Native Infantry ; 
1st and 2nd Battalion 15th Native Infantry; Lst 
and 2nd Battalion 2nd Native Infantry ; 1st 
Battalion 14th Native Infantry ; 27th Dragoons ; 
:2nd and 3rd Native Cavalry Artillery. Th§y 
were under the command of Major-General I5t. 
John and Major-General Ware. To turn either 
flank of the enemy with so small a force was im- 
possible ; while a front attack on the position 
defended as it was with artillery, would have 
entailed tremendous losses. Lord Lake, there- 
fore, decided to make a feigned retreat, while tie 
infantry were being burned up to the front, and 
this move was crowned with complete success, 
though the cavalry sharply pi*essed for a time, 
both the Commander-in- Chief and his son (who 
fell at the head of the regiment in one of the 
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earliest Peninsular battles) having a horse killed 
under them ; for while the enemy immediately 
deserted their post advantage and moved forward 
in piu’suit, our infantry was concealed from them 
by the high river grass, and on our cavalry passing^ 
between the regiments to the imr of the line, the 
Mahrattas suddenly found themselves face to face 
■with it, and subjected to an immediate attack.. 
The troops, with the General himself leading the 
76th Regiment, advanced to within 100 yards of 
the enemy with their muskets to their shoulders,. 
then fired a single volley and charged, and the 
Mahratta force at once gave way and broke every- 
where in wild flight towards Delhi. The cavalry 
and gallo 2 )ei* guns immediately advanced again in 
pursuit in their turn, aiid did great execution 
among the fugitives, and drove in the troops 
wliich had been left to guard the passage of the 
river ; while the infantry also swept up to the 
north along the river bank, then much further to- 
tlie west than now, and the whole force ultimately 
encamped opposite Delhi, after a most exhausting 
day, wliich lasted nearly up to 7. p.m. Our casual- 
ties were 117 killed and 298 wounded ; the enemy 
is believed to ha^ e lost 3000 men, and the whole- 
of their guns and tumbrils were captured. The 
fight was watched from Delhi and buildings oppo- 
site the battlefield on the right bank of the river. A 
full view of the mausoleum of the Emperor Huma- 
yun and of the Purana Kila is still obtained from 
the site of the monument of the battle ; but the 
trees planted along the River Protectorate Works 
^hut oflf the general view of the Delhi Palace ; 
.through the tops of the gates the Jama Masjid 
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and the minarets of the Zinar-uhMasjid Mosque 
can be seen from it, as also may the needle-like 
Kutub Minar far down to the south-west. 

On the 14th September, the British army cross- 
ed the Jumna and entered Delhi, and that date is 
there doubly marked in British military annals in 
connection with the once Imperial Moghal City. 
On the 16th, Lord Lake was escorted to the palace 
by the heir-apparent, Mirza Akbar, and met the 
blind king, Shah Alam, in the Diwan-i-Khas. 
Major Thorn describes him “ as an object of pity, 
blind and aged, stripped of authority, and reduc^ 
to poverty, seated under a tattered canopy.” Lord 
Lake received from this lowly representative of 
the great Moghal the titles of “ Samsam-i-Daulah, 
Ashjah-ul-Mulk Khan Daumn”;* and jn the 
following August he was invested with th« insignia 
of the Mahi (Fish) and Mumtib (a ball of copper 
gilt surrounded by a deep fringe) at Oawnpore. 
The site of the battle on the south side of the 
depression, in front of the original position of the 
enemy, is marked by a small obelisk, recently 
restored. The plain is peaceful enough now, and 
will probably be found frequented by deer and 
large wading birds. On the cross are engraved 
the words of the Govemor-Geneml of India, the 
Marquess of Wellesley, in memory of the officers 
killed in the engagement : — 

The Governor- General in Council sincerely 

* Their meaning is Pword of the State, the Hero of 
the Realm, the Chief of the Age. Twenty-five years 
later Lord Combermere received the same insignia and 
the titles of Fustam-i-Jang, Seif-ud-dpwlah, the Hero of 
battle and the Sword of State. 
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laments the loss of Major Middleton, 3rd Regiment 
Native Cavalry ; Captain MacGregor, Persian 
Interpreter ; Lieutenant Hill, 2nd Battalion 1 2th 
Native Infantry ; Lieutenant Preston, 2nd Batta- 
lion 13th Native Infantry; Comet Sanquire, 27th 
Dragoons ; Quarter- Master Richardson, 27th Dra- 
goons, and of the biave soldiers who fell in the 
exemplary execution of deliberate valour and dis- 
ciplined spirit at the Battle of Delhi. The names 
of those brave men will be commemorated with the 
glorious events of the day on which they fell, and 
will be honoured and revered while the fame of 
that signal victory shall endure. 

Queen's Gairdens . — In Chandni Chauk laid out 
Princess Jehanara Begam, the loving daughter of 
Shah Jahan. It should have been even finer 
than what it is to-day. Here is also the Statue of 
Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, presented to by 
Mr. James Skinner, a grandson of Col. Skinner, 
C. B. The Stone Elephant placed here was origi- 
nally before the Delhi Gate of the Fort. Through 
the middle of the gardens runs the channel of the 
tail of the western Jumna Canal, whose water 
was held up along its course in reservoirs. 

Railway Bridge . — See Salimgarh. 

Railway Station . — In Queen’s Road, about a 
mile from the Lahore Gate of the Fort. It stands 
on ground cleared of the old houses that stood on 
it, in 1860. 

Ridge . — About two miles almost due north of 
Kabul Gate, and about as much slightly north-west 
of the Kashmir Gate. The northernmost spur of 
the Aravalli Mountains, which disappears from 
the surface of India at about this point. It is a 
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natural protection to the city, which it has 
secured from erosion by the river Jumna. 
Besides its connection with the Mutiny the 
rem€£ins here include the Asoka Lat, broken 
by an explosion early in the 1 8th century ; and 
iihe Observatory, which stands on its highest point. 
Both of these stand upon the Kush-i Shiker or 
'Country palace of Firoz Shah, sometimes also 
'Called as Jahannuma or World- displayed. The 
chronicler of the time says of this : — 

In the year 774 H.= 1373 A. I)., the Wizir 
Malik Mukbil, entitled Khan Jahan, died, and his 
eldest son, Juna Shah, succeeded to his office and 
titles. During the year 776 H., oif the 12th of 
’Safar, the king was plunged into affliction by the 
death of his favourite son, Fatha Khan, a prince of 
great promise, and the back of his strength was bent 
by the burden of giief. Finding no leniedy, except 
in patience and resignation, he buried him in his 
own garden (now the Kadam Sharif) and perform- 
ed the customary ceremonies upon the occasion. 
On account of the excess of his grief, the shadow 
of his regard was withdrawn from cares of State, 
and he abandoned himself entirely to his sorrows. 
His nobles and counsellers placed their heads on 
the ground, and represented that there was no 
course left but to submit to the Divine will, and 
that he should not show further repugnance to 
administer the affairs of his kingdom. The wise 
king acceded to the supplications of his friends 
tind well-wishers, and, in order to dispel his sor- 
rows, devoted himself to spoi-t, and in the vicinity 
of new Delhi, he built a wall of two or three para- 
«angs in circumference, planted within the enclo- 
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fiure shady trees, and converted it into a hunting: 
park. The ruins of it remain to this day. 

Mr. Finch, in the memoirs of his travels as far 
as Lahore, specially mentions this site in the 
following terms : — 

A little beyond Delhi are the relics of a 
stately hunting house built by an ancient Indian 
king, which has great cuiiosities of stone work 
about it. Amongst the rest there is a pillar all 
of one entire stone, some 24 feet high, and as 
many under ground (as the Indians say) having 
a globe and half moon at top, and diverse inscrip- 
tions upon it. This according to the tradition 
of the country, a certain Indian king would have 
taken up and removed, but was prevented in his 
design by the multitude of scorpions that infested 
the workmen. 

The Charburji (or four bastion) Mosque (be- 
cause of its four corner domes) apparently stood 
outside this Palace. As pointed out by Mr. Fan- 
sliawe, its modern restoration has entirely des- 
troyed its old architectural aspects. 

Koshana/ra Gardens . — About two miles from the 
Kabul Gate. Laid out by Roshanara Begam, the 
daughter of Shah Jalhan and an adherent of 
Aurjiiigazebe, who lies buried in it. The garden 
is most beautifully laid out and is certainly worth: 
a %dsit. 

Siihzi Mandi . — About two miles from the 
Kabul Gate. Close by here are a couple of beau- 
tiful gateways, each of three arches, built in 
1728. 

Salimgarh Fort . — Lies to the north of Delhi 
Fort. It was built by Salim Shah, son of Sher* 
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Shah, in 1546, as a bulwark against the return 
of Humayun. There is nothing of interest in it 
except an old mosque beside the northern wall. 
Here Murad was at first imprisoned by Auran- 
gazeb. Close by is the railway bridge over the 
Jumna, which is said to stand over the site of an 
older bridge built by Aurangazeb, connecting it 
with the Delhi Fort. Mr. Fanshawe thinks 
that it was more probably built by Farid Khan, 
who held Salimgarh in Jagir, and was at one 
time Governor of the Punjab. The railway 
Bridge is at mile 953 and is 2,640 feet in 
length. It consists of 12 spans of 21 1| feet. 
The substructure is for a double line, but girders 
for a single line only have been erected. It has 
the rails above and roadway for cart traffic below. 
The piers are built on ten wells 10 feet outbade dia- 
meter, sunk 33 feet below low water level. There 
is also a row of walls between the piei*s sunk to 
the same depth to prevent scour. The height 
from low water level to underside of girders is 
23^ feet. The total cost of this bridge was 
Rs, 16,60,355 or Rs. 639 per lineal foot. It was 
opened for traffic on 1st January 1867. 

Shaliniar Gardens . — These lie to the north-west 
of the battlefield of Budli-ki-Sarai just across 
the railway line. The gardens were first laid out 
in part by Shah Jalian in 1653, and the name 
SJudimar is said to mean Abode of Joy. It was 
here Aurangazeb was crowned. It was destroyed 
by invading armies and was for a time after 1803 
used by the Biitish Resident as a summer retreat. 

SovJiari Mosqm . — Close to Delhi Gate of the 
Fort. Built of sandstone by one Javed Khan, in 
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1751. The inscription on it styles it the Mosque 
of Bethlehem. 

St. Jmne^ Church . — About midway between the 
Fort and the Kashmir Gate. Built by Col. 
Skinner, C. B., at a cost of Rs. 80,000. 

St. James Church is in the form of a Greek 
Cross, surmounted by a high dome, which indicates 
the position of the Kashmir Gate in all views of 
the city from the Ridge and from the north. 
The graves of Col. Skinner and of the various 
members of his family lie to the north side of the 
Church ; among these graves is that of Mi*. 
William Fmser, Commissioner of Delhi, murdered 
in 1835, of whom Victor Jacquemont wrote so 
enthusiastically. In the south-east corner of the 
churchyard is the grave of Sir T. T. Metcalfe, 
the builder of Metcalfe House ; and near the 
south-west corner of the church is the old gilded 
ball and cross, bearing marks of bullets fired at 
in 1857. In the front of the church is a memorial 
cross, and inside it are a number of memorml 
tablets. 

St. Stephen’s College. — See chapter IV, page, 34. 

Telegraph Office . — About | mile west of the Cal- 
cutta Gate. Was formerly the Delhi Dak Bun- 
galow, a name by which it is still known to the 
older inhabitant. In front of it is the Obelisk 
erected on 19th April 1902 by the officials of 
the Indian Telegraph Department in memory of 
the members who fell in the Mutiny. 

Front. 

Erected on the 19th April 1902, by Members 
of the Telegraph Department, to commemorate 
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the loyal and devoted services of the Delhi 
Telegraph Office Staff, on the eventful 11th May 
1857. On that day two young Signallers, 

William Brendish and J. W. Pilkington, 
remained on duty till ordered to leave, and by 
telegraping to Amballa information of what was 
happening at Delhi, rendered invaluable service to * 
the Punjab Government. 

In the words of Sir Robert Montgomery. — 

“ The Electric Telegraph has saved India 

Rear. 

The Delhi Telegraphs Office Staff oh the 11th 
May 1857 consisted of the following : — 

Dharles Todd, Assistant-in-Charge, killed near 
Cable house, on left bank of river Jumna, on the 
morning of the above date, while endeavouring to 
restore telegraphic communication with Meerut. 

W. Brendish, Signaller, retired 1st September 
1896. 

J. W. Pilkington, Signallei*, voluntarily return- 
ed to Telegraph Office from Stafi Tower, and 
signalled despatch to Commander-in- Chief, con- 
taining full report of Mutiny. Taken prisoner 
after doing so, but escaped. Died, Roorkee, 24th 
March 1867. 

Wazirahcbd . — At the northern extremity of the 
Ridge, has the picturesque shrine of the local 
Saint Shah Alam, built about the middle of the 
14th century. It is worthy of a visit. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE DURBAR OF 1877. 

Lady Betty Balfour in her history of Lord 
LyUmk!% Inditm Administration has set out in 
great deal the object and origin of the First 
Proclamation Durbar held at Elielhi in 1877. Her 
account is an exceedingly interesting one, and 
as it is our chief authority on the subject, we 
make no apology for briefly summaiising here 
what she has recorded. Writing of the causes 
that led to the institution of the Proclamation 
Durbar in India, she says : — 

When the admininistration of India was trans- 
ferred from the East India. Company to the 
Sovereign, it seemed in the eyes of her Indian 
subjects and feudatories that the impersonal 
power of an administrative abstraction had been 
replaced by the direct personal authority of a 
human being. This was a change thoroughly 
congenial to all their traditional sentiments, but 
without some appropriate title the Queen of 
England was scarcely less of an abstraction than 
the Company itself. The only Indian word 
coitesponding to the English Queen — namely, 
MaHhob — was one commonly bestowed on the wife 
of an Indian Prince and therefore entirely 
inapplicable to the true position of the British 
Sovereign in India. The title of Empress or 
Padshah could alone adequately represent her 
relations with the states and Si&gdoms of India 
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4 iiid was m(»«ov6r a title familiar to the natives 
of the country, and an imj^eesive and significant 
•one in their eyes. 

Embarrassments inseparable from the want of 
some appropriate title had long been experienced 
with increasing force by successive Indian adminis-> 
trations, and were brought, as it were, to a crisis, 
by various circumstances incidental to the Prince 
•of Wales’s visit to India in 1875 — 76, and by a 
recommendation on the part of Lord Northbrook’s 
Government that it would be in accordance with 
fact, with the language of political documents, 
4ihd with that in ordinary use, to speak of Her 
Majesty as the Sovereign of India — that is to say, 
the paramount power over all, including Native 
States. 

It was accordingly announced in the speech 
from the thi'one in the session of 1876, that 
whereas when the direct government of the Indian 
Empire was assumed by the Queen no formal 
addition was made to the style and titles of the 
Sovereign, Her Majesty deemed that moment a 
fitting one for supplying the omission, and of 
giving thereby a formal and emphatic expi*ef;sion 
of the favourable sentiments which she had always 
entertained towards the princes and people of 
India. 

By August 1876 the proposed scheme for the 
proclamation of the new title had been drawn up 
and had received the cordial support of the 
Viceroy’s Council in India. 

The translation of the new title in the ver- 
nacular was a matter for careful consideration 
nnd consultation. The Ck>vemmeiit of India 
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finally decided to adopt the term Kaisar-i-Hind. 
It was short, sonorous, expressive of the Imperial 
chaincter which it was intended to convey, and a* 
title, moreover, of classical antiquity, the term 
Kaisar-i-Iloom being that geneially applied in 
Oriental litei*ature to the Roman emperors and 
still i*epresenting the title of emperor throughout 
Central Asia,. 

It was, moreover, decided that the new title 
should be announced at a gi*eat assemblage on the 
historical plain neai* Delhi, on January 1, 1877— 
in the presence of the heads of every government 
in India ; of 1200 of the noble band of oi\ul 
sei'vants ; of 1 4000 splendidly equipped and 
disciplined British and native troops ; of seventy- 
seven of the ruling chiefs and piinces of India,, 
representing teiritories as large as Great Britain ; 
France and Germany combined ; and of 300 
native noblemen and gentlemen besides. Altogether 
68,000 were invited and did actually reside in 
Delhi and in its surrounding camps during the 
fourteen days of the Assemblage. 

Services hitherto inadequately recognised were 
rewai-ded : pensions enjoined by ancient native 
families whose unquestioned loyalty had rendered 
them deserving of assistance were incimsed 
numerous increased .salaries for life were granted 
to the principal native chiefs ; and to each chief 
entitled to a salute was presented, in the name of 
the Queen and wdth all due ceremony, a large 
silken banner bearing on one side the Royal 
Arms and on the other his own. The banners 
were of diverse coloui-s, varying according to the- 
rank of the chief, and were to be carried hence- 




QUEEN VICTORIA. 

“ May the God of all power grant to ua and thoae in 
authority under ua strength to carry out 
these our wishes for the good 
of our people.” 
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forth at all State ceremonials in front of those 
to whom they were given. Gold and silver medals 
commemorative of the day were also striu;k and 
delivered respectively to each chief and to other 
selected persons from Her Majesty. Honorary 
titles were conferred — a rewai'd very deal* to the 
native mind — on moie than 200 native noblemen 
and gentlemen ; a large numbei* of ceitificates of 
honour were presented to native and other 
gentlemen throughout India holding such offices 
as honoraiy magistrates and members of municipal 
councils ; the pay and allowances to the commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers and men of 
tlie native army in India were inci eased, and a 
large number of apj)ointments were made to the 
Order of British India. 

There l enmined the more difficult ti\sk of 
devising some appropriate lecognition on the part 
of Government of the claims of the British 
portion of the community, representing the power 
by which the Empire had been won and main- 
tained in the past, and on which it depended for 
its consolidation and advancement in the pi esent. 
The question w^as long and carefully considered, 
more especially as Lord Lytton was personally 
anxious that some such recognition should be 
made. Insuperable objections, however, were 
raised to some of the moi’e material suggestions 
made by the Viceroy and it proved impossible 
finally to do more than give some appointments 
to the Order of the Star of India ; to create an 
Order specially open to non-official classes, now 
known as the ‘ Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire ; ’ to improve in some degree the position 
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of Biiti.sh officers serving in native regiments ; 
and to give a day’s pay to the seo.men and soldiers 
serving the Queen-Empress within Indian limits 
on the day of the Proclamation. 

Three large pavilions had been specially erected 
foi* the occasion, at some distance outside and 
overlooking an extensive plain to the north of the 
city of Delhi. The largest of these pavilions, 
which was semi-circular in form, about 800 feet 
long, facing the Viceregal throne, was occupied 
by the Governors of Madras and Bombay, the 
ruling chiefs present at Delhi with their principal 
attendants, and the various high officers of 
Government, all of whom were seated in such a 
manner that the native chiefs were intermingled 
with the high officials. The two other pavilions 
erected to the rear, right and left, of the Viceroy’s 
throne were occupied by a large concourse of 
spectjitors, including the Governor- General of the 
Portuguese settlements in India, the Khan of 
Khelat, the Foreign Envoys and Consids, and 
Europejin and Native noblemen and gentlemen 
from all parts of India. The British troops, 
Eiii’opean and Native, were drawn up in a vast 
circle in the plain around. 

The Viceroy arrived at the pla(;e of assemblage 
a little after noon, and was received with a royal 
salute from the troops assembled. On arriving at 
the grand entrance the Vicei'oy, accompanied by 
Lady Lytton and the members of his personal 
Staff, alighted fi'om his carriage and, preceded by 
his Staff, advanced in procession to the dais. 

His Excellency, wearing the collar, badge, and 
robes of the Star of India, was received by the 
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-whole assembly standing, the massed bands di’awn 
up close by playing the National Anthem until h© 
had taken his seat on the dais. The Proclamation 
foimally ileclaring Hei- Majesty the Queen to be 
Empress of India was tlien refid in English by 
the chief Ileiald and afterwards in Urdu by the 
Foreign Seci'etary. At its conclusion 101 siilvos 
•of artillei*y, intermingled with feac. de joie from 
the assembled troops, wei*e fired ; f lic Royal Stan- 
dard was hoisted, an<l the hands again played 
the National Antliem. After a brief pause 
the A^iceroy rose an<l delivenMl tlif^ following 
speech : - 

LOHB LYTTOM’s DUHRAR SVEECn. 

On the first day of November, in tlie year 1858, 
a Ih'oclaination was issued by the Queen of Eng- 
land, conveying to the Princes and People of 
India those assurances of Her Majesty’s good will 
which, from that <lay to this, they have cherished 
as their most precious political possession. The 
promises then made by a Sovereign, whose word 
has nevei* been broken, need no confirmation from 
my lips. Eighteen yeaivs of progi-essive prosperity 
■c^onfn m them ; and this grcuit assemblage is the 
camspicuous evidence of their fulfilment. Undis- 
t\irbed in the enjoyment of their hereditary 
honours, pi-otected in the jirosecution of their 
lawful interests, brith the Piinces and the People 
of this Empire have found a full security for the 
futur*e in the generosity and justice of the past. 
We are now assembled to proclaim the assumption 
by tlie Queen of the title of Empress of India ; 
^nd it is my duty, as Her Representative in this 
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Country, to explain the gracious intentions of Her 
Majesty, in adding that title to the style and 
dignity of Hei* ancestral Crown. Of all Her 
Majesty^s possessions throughout the woild, — 
possessions comprising a seventh part of the 
earth’s suiface, and three hundred millions of its 
inhabitants, — theie is not one that She regards 
with deeper interest than this gieat and ancient 
Empiie. At all times, apd in all places, the 
British Crown has had able and zealous servants, 
but none more illustrious than those whose wisdom 
and heroism haA e Avon and kept foi* it the domi- 
nion of India. This achieA^ement, in which all 
Her Majesty’s subjects, Euiopean and Native, 
have worthily co-o[)erated, has also been aided by 
the loyalty of Her Majesty’s gimt allies and 
feudatories ; whose soldiers have shai'ed with Her 
Armies the toils and victories of w\ar ; whoso 
sagacious fidelity has assisted Her Government in 
preserving and diflfusing the blessings of peace ; 
and whose presence here to-dfiy at the solemn- 
inauguration of Her Imperial Title, attests their 
confidence in the beneficence of Her power and- 
their interest in the unity of Her Empire. 
This Empire, acquired by Her Ancestors and* 
consolidated by Hei^jelf. The Queen regards as a 
glorious inheritance to be maintained and trans- 
mitted intact to Her descendants, and She re^ 
cognises in the possession of it the most solemn 
obligations to use Her gi’eat power for the welfare^ 
of all its people, with scrupulous regard for tho 
rights of Her feudatory Princes. For this reason,, 
it is Her Majesty’s Royal pleasui^e to add to the- 
titles of Her Crown one which shall be henceforth 
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to all tlie Princes fand Peoples of Indm, the 
permanent symbol of its union with their in- 
terests and its claim upon their loyal allegiance. 
The successive dynasties whose rule in India the 
power of the British Crown has been called by 
Pi-ovidence to replace and impiove, were not un- 
productive of good and great Sovereigns ; but the 
j)olicy of their successors failed to secure the 
intciaial peace of tlieir dominions. Strife became 
'chi-onic and anarchy constantly recurrent. The 
weak wei*e tlie prey of the strong, and the strong 
the victims of their own passions. Thus, sapped 
by incessant bloodshed and shaken by intestine 
•broils, the great House of Tamerlane ciaimbled to 
•de<!ay ; and it fell at last because it had ceased to 
be conducive to the progress of tlie East. ■ Now, 
under la ws which impartially pi'otect all I'aces and 
all creeds, every subject of Her Majesty may 
peacefully enjoy his own. The toleration of the 
Covernment pennits each member of the com- 
munity to follow witliout molestation the rules 
aJid rites of his religion. The strong hand of 
Imi)erial powei* is put forth not to ci*ush, but to 
protect and guide ; and the residts of British Rule 
are everywher e ai-ound us in the rapid advance 
of the whole (nuntry and the increasing prosperity 
of all its Provinces. 

British Administrators and faithful Officers 
OF THE Crown, — It is to your* continued labours 
that these beneficent i*esults are chiefly due : and 
it is to you, in the first instance, that I have now, 
in the name of Her Majesty, to expi*ess the gi*ati- 
tude and confidence of your Sovereign. Not less 
^steadfastly than all your honoured predecessotB, 
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you have toiled for the good of this Great Empire* 
with a perserving energy, public virtue, and self- 
devotion, unsurpasse<l in history. The doors of 
fame are not open to all ; but the opportunity of 
doing good is denied to none who seek it. Rapid 
promotion it is not often in the power of any 
Government to provide for its servants. But I 
feel assured that, in the service of the British 
Crown, public duty and personal devotion will' 
ever have higher incentives than the expectation 
of public honours or i^ersonal emoluments. Much 
of the most important and valuable work of 
Indian administmtion has always been, and always 
must be done, not by persons in prominent posi* 
tions, blit by those district officers on whose 
patient intelligence and courage the efficient opera- 
tion of its whole system is essentially dependents 
I cannot give expression too emphatic to Her 
Majesty’s giateful recognition of the admirable 
manner in which Her servants, both Civil and 
Military, have perfoi-ined, and are jierforming,. 
throughout India tasks as delicate and difficult as 
any which the Crown can confide to its most 
trusted subjects. Members of the Civil and 
Military Services, placed at an early age in posi- 
tions of immense i*esponsibility, submitting with 
cheerful devotion to a sevei*ely exacting discipline,, 
personally exercising the most important adminis- 
trative functions among populations whose 
language, creed, and customs, differ from your 
own, — may you ever be sustained in the firm yet 
gentle discharge of your arduous duties by the- 
consciousness that, whilst you thus uphold the 
high character of your race, and carry out the* 
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benign precepts of your religion, you are also con- 
ferring on all other creeds and races in this 
country the inestimable benefits of good Govern- 
ment. But it is not only to the official servants 
of the Crown that India is indebted for the wise 
application of the principles of Western civiliza- 
tion to the steady development of her vast re- 
sources ; and I should ill represent the feelings of 
my August Mistress if, on this occasion, I failed to 
assure Her non-official European subjects in 
India of the cordial satisfaction with which Her 
Majesty recognizes and appreciates, not only their 
loyalty to Her Throne and Person, but also the 
benefits which Her- Indian Empire derives from 
their industry, their social energy, and civic virtue* 
Wishing to increase Her opportunities of distin- 
guishing the public services, or private worth, of 
Her subjects throughout this important portion 
of Her Dominions, Her Majesty has been pleased, 
not only to sanction a certain enlargement of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, and of 
the Order of British India, but also to institute 
for this purpose an entirely new Order which will 
be called the Oi’der of the Indian Empire. 

OrpiCERS AND Soldiers of the Army of India, 
British and Native. — The Queen recalls with 
pride your heroic achievements on every occasion, 
when, fighting side by side, you have upheld the 
honour of Her Arms. Confident that all future 
occasions will find you no less efficiently united in 
the faithful performance of that high duty, it is 
to you that Her Majesty entrusts the great charge 
of maintaining the peace, and protecting the pros- 
perity, of Her Indian Dominions. 
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Volunteer Soia)iers. — Your loyal and successful 
endeavours to render yourselves capable of acting, 
if necessary, with the Regular Forces, claim cordi- 
al recognition on this occtision. 

Princes and Chiefs op the Empire, — Which 
finds in your loyalty a pledge of strength, in your 
prosperity a source of splendour, Her Majesty 
thanks you for your readiness, on wliich She 
reckons, if its interests be attacked’ or menaced, 
to assist Her Government in the defence of them. 
In the Queen’s name I cordially welcome you to 
Delhi ; recognizing in your pi'esence, on this great 
occasion, conspicuous evidence of those sentiments 
of attachment to the Crown of England which 
received from you such emphatic expression during 
the recent visit of the Prince of Wales to this 
country. Her Majesty i^gards Hei* interests as 
identified with youi*s ; and it is with the wish to 
confirm the confidence and perpetuate the inti- 
macy of the relations now so happily uniting the 
British Crown and its feudatories and allies, that 
Her Majesty has been gi-aciously pleased to assume 
the Imperial Title we proclaim to-day. 

Native Subjects of the Empress of India, — 
The pi‘esent conditions and permanent interests 
of this Empire demand the supreme supervision 
and direction of their administration by English 
officers trained in the principles of that polity 
whose assertion is necessary to preserve the 
continuity of imperial rule. It is to the wise 
initiative of these statesmen that India chiefly 
owes that steady progress in civilization which is a 
condition of her political importance, and the 
secret of her glowing strength, and it is they who 
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must long continue to form the most impoi’tant 
practical channel through which the arts, the 
sciences, and the culture of the West (which have 
given to Europe its present pre-eminence in peace 
and war), may freely flow towards the East for 
the common benefit of all its children. Eut you, 
the natives of Indiii, whatever your itrce, and 
whatever your creed, have a recognized claim to 
share largely with your English fellow-subjects, 
according to your* cajmcity for the tfisk, in the 
administie-tion of the country you inhabit. This 
claim is founded in the higliest justice. It has 
been repe^atedly affirmed by the greatest British 
and Indian statesmen, and by the Legislation of 
the Imperial Parliament. It is recognized by the 
Oovemment of In<lia;, ns binding on its honoui*, and 
consonant with nil the aims of its policy. Tlie 
<TOvernment of India, therefore, notices with 
satisfaction the marked iinpiovernent during 
recent yeai*s in the chaiuc;ter of the Native Public 
Service, especially in its higher gr-ades. The 
administration of this great Empire demands, 
from many of those to whom a share in it is 
entrusted attributes not exclusively intellectual, 
qualifications to which moral and social sujrerioiity 
are essential. More especLally, therefore, <loes it 
rest with those who, by biriih, rank and hereditary 
influence, are your natural leaders, to fit them- 
selves and their children for the honourable duty 
which is open to them by accepting the only 
education that can enable them to compr ehend 
and practise the principle steadily maintained by 
the Government of The Queen, their Empress. 
You must all adopt as your own that highest 
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standard of public virtue which comprises loyalty^ 
incorruptibility, impiiitiality, truth, and courage. 
The Government of Her Majesty will then 
coi*dially welcome your co-operation in the work 
of administration. For, in every quarter of the 
globe over which its dominion is established, that 
Government trusts less to the strength of armies 
than to the willing allegiance of a contented and 
united people, who rally round the throne because, 
they recognise therein the stable condition of their 
j)ermanent welfare. It is on the gradual and 
enlightened participation of Hei* Indian subjects 
in the undisturbed exercise of this mild and just 
authority, and not upon the conquest of weaker 
States, or the annexation of neighbouring Tei*ri- 
tories, that Her Majesty relies for the development 
of her Indian Empire. Her interests and duties, 
however, are not confined to Her own domi- 
nions. She sincerely desires to maintain the 
most frank and friendly relations with the 
I'ulers of those territories which adjoining 
the frontiers of this Empire have so long 
owed their independence to their sheltering 
shadow of its power. But should the repose of 
that power be at any time threatened fiom with- 
out the Empress of India will know how to defend 
Her great inheritance. No foreign enemy can 
now attack the British Empire in India without 
thereby assfuling the whole civilization of the 
East ; and the unlimited resources of Her domi- 
nions, the courageous fidelity of Her allies and 
feudatories, and the loyal affection of . Her sub- 
jects, have provided Her Majesty with ample 
power to repel and punish every assailant. The- 
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presence, on this occasion, of the Representatives 
of Bovei'eigns who, from the remotest parts of the 
East, have addressed to The Queen their congra- 
tulations on the event we celebrate to-day, signi- 
ficantly attest the pacific policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, and tlie cordiality of its relations 
with all neighbouring States. To His Highness 
the Khan of Khelat, and to those Ambjissadors 
w ho have tra velled so far to represent on British 
Territory the Asiatic Allies of the Empress of 
India, as also to our honoured guest His Excellen- 
cy the Governor-General of Goa, and to the 
Foreign Consular Body, I desire to offer on be- 
half of Her Majesty’s Indian Government, welcome 
to this Imperial Assemblage. 

QUEEN victoria’s MESSAGE. 

Princes and People of India, — It is now my 
plejising duty to communicate to you the gracious 
message which the Queen, your Empress, has to- 
day addressed to you in Her own Royal and Im- 
j>erial name. These are the woi’ds of the tele- 
graphic message which I have this morning re- 
ceived from Her Majesty : 

“ We, Yictoria by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom, Queen, Empress of India, send 
through our Viceroy to all our officers. Civil and 
Military, and to all Princes, Chiefs and Peoples 
now at Delhi assembled, our Royal and Imj>erial 
Greeting, and assure them of the deep interest 
and earnest affection with which w^e regard the 
people of our Indian Empii‘e. We have witness- 
ed with heartfelt satishiction the reception wliich 
they have accorded to our beloved Son, and liave 
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been touched by tlie evidence of their loyalty and 
attaehment to Our House and Throne. We trust 
that the present occasion niay tend to unite in 
bonds of yet closer aftection ourselves and our 
subjects ; that from the highest to the humblest 
all may feel that under our rule the gi*eat princi- 
ples of liberty, equity, and justice are secured to 
them ; and that to promote their happiness, to 
add to their prosperity and a<l vance their welfare, 
are the ever present aims and objects of Our 
•Empire.” 

You will, I am confident, appreciate these 
gi'acious words. 

God save Victoria, Queen of the United King- 
dom and Empress of India. 

At the conclusion of this address the whole 
assembly sporitaneotisly rose and joined the troops 
in giving repeated clieers. Many of the chiefs 
present attempted to offer tlieir congi'atulations, 
but wei’e unable to make themselves heard. The 
Maharaja Scindliia was the first to rise. He said : 
'* Shah-in-Shah Padshah (Monai*ch of Monarchs,) 
may God bless you ! The Princes of India bless 
you and pray that your sovereignty and power 
may remain steadfast for ever.’ 

EFFECT OF PROCLAMATION. 

In the opinion of the bt^st judges in India, 
after some years’ experience, the assumption by 
the Queen of the title of Empi-ess has had political 
Tesults of far-i’eaching impoi*tance. = The supre- 
macy of the British Government had of course 
been long admitted as a practical fact by all the 
Kative States of India, but in many cases their 
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chiefs gave themselves, when opportunity offered 
and it seemed safe to do so, the fdm of indepen- 
dent powers. Treaties, made perhaps nearly a 
hundred years before and still in force, might be 
quoted to show that the native prince, although 
not so strong, was equal in dignity and rightful 
position to the Viceroy. The Nizam, the Gaek- 
war, and the Viceroy had all the same salutes, , 
than which to native imaginations there could be 
nothing more significant. The twenty-one guns 
ceased after the Delhi Assembly to l)e a sign of 
equality with the representative of the Sovereign. 
There can indeed be no <loubt of the fact, now 
univeimlly acknowledged in Jndia, that the 
proclamation of the piramount superionty of the 
British Crown was an act of political wisdom and 
foresight which has not only strengthened our 
[>osition throughout the vast territories of India 
proper, but has bad no small effect also beyond 
the frontier of the Indian Empire. 



CHAPTER X 


THE DURBAR OF 1909. 

The circumstances that led to the holding of 
the Durbar of 1903, during the Vioeroyalty of 
Lord Curzon may be gathered from the following 
Proclamation by His Majesty King Edward. 

Edward, R. I. 

Whereas, upon the death of our late Sovereign 
of happy memory. Queen Victoria, upon the 22nd 
<lay of January in the year of Our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and one, we did ascend 
the throne under the style and title of Edward 
VII., by the Grace of God, King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of India ; 

And whereas, by Our Royal Proclamations 
bearing date the twenty-sixth day of June and 
the tenth day of December in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and one, in the 
First year of Our Reign, We did publish and 
declai’e Our Royal intention, by the Favour and 
Blessing of Almighty God, to celebrate the Solem- 
nity of Our Royal Coronation upon Idie twenty- 
sixth day of June, one thousand nine hundr^ 
and two ; 

And whereas, by the Favour and Blessing of 
Almighty God, We were enabled to celebrate the 
said Solemnity upon Saturday, the ninth of 
August last ; 
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And whereas, it is Our wish and desire that the 
fact of the celebration of the said Solemnity 
should be publicly announced to all Our loving 
Subjects within Our Indian Dominions, an 
•opportunity should be given to Our Govemoj-s, 
Lieutenant-Governors, and Heads of Adminis- 
trations, to the Chief Princes, Chiefs, and Nobles 
of the Native States under Our Protection, and 
to the Representatives of all the Provinces of 
Our Indian Empire, to take part in the said cere- 
monial ; 

Now We do, by this Our Royal Proclamation, 
make announcement thei-eof, and We do hereby 
charge and command Our nght trusty and well 
beloved Councillor, George Nathaniel, Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston, Our Viceroy and Governor-Geneml 
of India, to hold at Delhi on the Ist of January, 
one thousand nine hundred and three, an Impeiial 
Durbar for the pui pose of declaring the completion 
of the said Solemnity of our Coronation ; and We 
direct that at the said Durbar this Proclamation 
shall be read for the information of all whom it 
may concern. 

Given at Our Court at St. James’s, the fii*st 
day of October, one thousand nine hundred and 
two, in the second year of Our Reign. 

GOD SAVE THE KING-EMPEROR, 

The Durbar was a magnificent affair though 
the propriety of holding it on the scale on which 
t was planned by Lord Curzon and carried out 
was questioned in many quarters. Quite apart 
from that, the Durbar was a great success, both 
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as an impressive ceremony and as a gigantic* 
spectacular sight. The elephant procession waa 
its greatest feature, the great Imperial city being 
entered by Lord Curzon and the Royal Princes of 
India on State elephants. “ It was a barbaric 
display, if you will, but it epitomised the wealth 
and tnagnifioence of the immemorial East.” There* 
were only 200 elephants in the procession include 
ing those ridden by the retainers of the Princes. 
On the reading of the Proclamation announcing 
the Coronation of King Edward VII. by the* 
Herald Major Maxwell, the guns without fired a 
salute of 101 guns and the 40,000 troops encir* 
dying the Durbar fired a “ feu de joie 

THE VICEROVS DURBAR SPEECH. 

Then the Viceroy made his speech and* 
in doing so said : — Five months ago in 
London His Majesty King Edward VII.,. 
King of England and il^peror of India 
was invested with the crown and sceptre- 
of the English Kings. Only a few representatives* 
of the Indian Empire had the good fortune to be 
present at that ceremony. To-day His Majesty 
has by his royal favour a^orded an opportunity to* 
all his Indian people to take part in similar rejoic- 
ings, and here, and elsewhere throughout India,, 
are gathered together in honour of the event the* 
Princes and Chiefs and Nobles, who are the piOara 
of his throne, the European and Indian officiala 
who conduct his administration with an integrity 
and devotion to duty beyond compare, the Army,. 
Hntish and Native, which with such pre-emineni 
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KING EDWARD Vll. 

1 need hardly say that my constant endeavour will 
be always to walk in her footsteps.” 
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bmiraif’ Srfends Ms frontiers and fights his wars^ 
iuqhI Wt hody of the loyaj inhaUtants of 
Xniik of all ts&om who^ amid a thousand variehlea 
of dupeumstanoe and feeling and custom, are united 
in spontaneous alkgiance to the Imperial 
Crown. It was with the special object of thua 
solemnising his Coronation in India that His 
Majesty commanded me, as his Viceroy, to 
convene this great Durbar, and it is to signify 
the supreme value that he attaches to the occasion 
that he has honoured us by deputing his own 
brother, His Royal Highness the Diike of Con- 
naught, to join in this celebration. 

It is 2fi years since, on the anniversary of this 
day, in this city of Imperial memories and tradi- 
tions, and on this very spot. Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed the First Empress of India, ijtiat act 
was a vindication of her profound interest in her 
Indian subjects, and of the accomplished unity of 
her Indian dominions under the paramountcy of 
the British Crown. To-day, a quarter of a 
century later, that Empire is not less but more 
united. The Sovereign to whom we are met to 
render homage is not less dear to his Indian 
people, for they have seen his features, and heard 
his voice. He has succeeded to a throne not only 
the most illustrious, but the most stable in the 
world ; and ill-informed would be the critic who 
would deny that not the least of the bases of its 
security — nay, 1 thii^ a principal condition of 
its strength— -is idle possession of the Indian 
Entire, and the fmthful attachment and service 
of His Majestys Indian people. Bidi in her 
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ancient tiuditions, India is also rich in the loyalty 
which has been kindled anew in her by the West. 
Amid the crowd of noble suitors who, through ^tll 
the centuries, have sought her hand, she has given 
it only to the one who has also gained her 
trust. 

Nowhere else in the world would such a 
spectacle be possible as that which we witness 
here to-day. I do not speak of this great and 
imposing Assemblage, unparalleled as I believe it 
to be. I 1 ‘efer to that which this gathering 
symbolises, and those to wliose feelings it gives 
expression. Over 100 rulers of separate States, 
whose united population amounts to 60 millions 
of people, and whose territories extend over 55 
degrees of longitude, have come here to testify 
their allegiance to their common Sovereign. We 
greatly esteem the sentiments of loyalty that 
have brought them to Delhi from such great 
distances, and often at consideiuble sticrifice ; and 
I shall presently be honouietl by receiving from 
their own lips their message of j)ersonal congratu- 
lation to the King. The oliicers and soldiers 
present ai’e drawn from a force in India of nearly 
230,000 men, whose pride it is that they are the 
King’s Army. The leade>-s of Indian society, 
oflSlcial and unofficial, who are hei-e, are the mouth- 
pieces of a community of over 230 millions of 
souls. In spirit, therefore, and one may almost 
say, through their rulers and deputies, in person, 
there is represented in this arena nearly one-fifth 
of the entire human race. All are animated by a 
single feeling, and all bow before a single throne. 
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And should it be asked how it is that any one 
sentiment can draw together these vast and scat- 
teied foi*ceR and make them one, tlie answer is 
that loyalty to the Sovereign is synonymous witli 
.confidence in the equity and benignity of liis rule. 
It is not merely the expression of ;in emotion, 
but the i*ecor<l of an experience and the decla- 
ration of a belief. For to the majority of these 
millions the King’s Government has given freedom 
from invavsion and anarchy ; to othei's it has 
guamnteed their lights and privileges ; to others 
it opens ever widening avenues of honourable 
employment ; to the masses it dispenses mercy in 
the hour of suffering ; and to all it endeavours to 
give equal justice, immunity from oppression, and 
the blessings of enliglitenineiit and peace. To 
have won such a dominion is a great achievement. 
To hold it by fair and iighteous dealing is a 
greater. To weld it by prudent statesmanship 
into a single and compact whole will be find is the 
gimtest of all. 

Such are the ideas and aims that ai e embodied 
in the summoning of this Coronation Duibar. It 
is now my duty to read to you the gracious 
Message which His Majesty has desi/*ed me to 
convey to his Indian people : — 

It gives me much pleasure to send a Message 
of gi'eeting to my Indian people, on tlie solemn 
occasion when they are celebiuting my Coj onation. 
Only a small number of the Indian Piinces and 
representatives were able to be present at the 
Cei*emony which took place in London ; and I 
-iccordingly instructed my Viceroy and Governor- 
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General to hold a great Durbar at Delhi, in order 
to afford an opportunity to all the Indian Princes,. 
Chiefs, and Peoples, and to the Officials of my 
Government, to commemorate this auspicious 
ev^ent. Ever- since my visit to India in 1875, I 
have regai’ded that Country and its Peoples with 
deep affection : and I am conscious of their earnest 
and loyal devotion to my House and Throne. 
During recent years many evidences of their*^ 
attachment have reached me ; and my Indian 
Troops have rendered conspicuous services in the 
Wars and Victories of my Empire. 

I confidently hope that my beloved Son, the 
Priime of Wales, and the Princess of Wales, may 
iK-^fore long be able to make themselves per’sonally 
ac(|uainte(l with India, a country which I have 
always desired that they should see, and which 
they are equally anxious to visit. Gladly would 
I have come to India upon this eventful occasion 
inysolf had this been found possible. I have, 
however-, seirt my dear Hrothei-, the Duke of 
Connavrght, who is already so well known in 
India, in order that my Family may be 
represerrted at the Ceremony held to celebrate my 
Coronation. 

“ My desire, since I succeeded to the Throne o£ 
my revered Mother, the late Queen Victoria, the 
Fir'st Empr ess of India, has been to maintain 
unimpaired the same principles of humane and 
equitable Administmtion which secui^ for her in 
so wonderful a degree the veneration and affection 
of her Indian Subjects. To all my Feudatories 
and Subjects throughout India, I renew the assur- 
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ance of my I’egaixl for their libei’ties, of inspect 
for their dignities and rights, of intei*est in their 
advancement, and of devotion to their welfare, 
which ai’e the supreme aim and object of my 
l ule, and which, under the blessing of Almighty 
<Tod, will lead to the increasing pro8j>erity of my 
Indian Empire, and the greater happiness of its 
People.” 

Piinces and Peoples of India, these are the 
woi*ds of the Sovereign whose Coronation we are 
assembled to celebiate. They pi ovide a stimulus 
and an inspiration to the officers who serve him, 
and they bi’eathe the lessons of magnanimity and 
goodwill to all. To those of us who, like my 
colleagues and myself, are the direct instruments 
of His Majesty’s Government, they suggest the 
spirit that should guide ovir conduct and infuse 
our Administmtion. Never was thei*e a time 
when we were more desirous that that Admiriis- 
tmtion should be chaincterised by generosity and 
leniency. Those who have suffered much deserve 
much ; and those who have wrought well deserve 
well. The Piinces of India have offered us their 
soldiers and their own swords in the recent ca:iga- 
paigns of the Empii'e; and in other struggles, 
such as those against drought and famine, they 
have conducted themselves with equal gallantry 
and credit. It is difficult to give to them more 
than they already enjoy, and impossible to add to 
a security whose inviolability is beyond dispute. 
Nevertheless, it has been a pleasure to us to 
propose that Government shall cease to exact any 
intei-est for a period of three years upon all loanfi 
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that have been made or guaranteed by the Gov^ern- 
merit of India to Native States in connection 
with the lest famine ; and we hope that this bene- 
faction may be acceptable to those to whom it is 
offei*ed. Other and more numerous classes there 
are in tliis gi-eat country to whom we would 
gladly extend, and to whom we hope before long 
to be in a position to announce, relief. In the 
midst of a financial year it is not always expedient 
to make announcements, or easy to frame calcu- 
lations. If, however, the present conditions 
continue, and if, as we have good r^eason to 
believe, we have entered upon a period of prosper- 
ity in Indian finance, then I trust that these 
early years of His Majesty’s reign may not pass 
by without the Government of India being able 
to demonstrate their feelings of sympathy and 
regard for the Indian population by measures of 
financial relief, which their patient and loyal 
conduct in years of depression and distress I’enders 
it especially gr-atifying to me to contemplate. I 
need not now refer to other acts of consideration 
or favour w hich we have associated with the 
present occasion, since they are recorded else- 
where. But it is my privilege to make the 
announcement to the officers of the Army that 
henceforw^ard the name of the Indian Staff 
Corps will cease to exist, and that they will belong 
to the single and homogenous Indian Army of 
the King. 

Princes and Peoples, if we turn our gaze for a 
moment to the futuro, a great development 
appears wdth little doubt to lie before this country ► 
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There is no Indian problem, be it of population or 
education or labour oi* subsistence, which it is not 
in the power of statesmanship to solve. The 
solution of many is even now proceeding before 
our eyes. If the combined arms of Great Biitain 
and India can 60(^111*6 continued peace upon our 
borders, if unit}* prevails within them, between 
princes and people, between European and Indian, 
and between rulers and ruled, and if the seasons 
fail not in their bounty, then nothing can arrest 
the inarch of progress. The India of the future 
will, under Proodence, not be an India of 
diminishing plent}*, of empty prosjiect, or of 
justifiable discontent ; but one of expanding 
industry, of awakened faculties, of increasing 
prosperity, and of more widely-distributed comfort 
and wealth. I have faith in the conscience and 
the purpose of my own country ; and I believe in 
the almost illimitable capacities of this. But 
under no other conditions can this future be 
realised than the unchallenged supremacy of the 
paramount power, and under no other controlling 
authority is this cu|>Mble of being maintained, than 
that of the British Crown. 

And now I will bring these remarks to a close. 
It is my earnest lK)|)e that this great assemblage 
may long be rememliered by the peoples of India 
as having bi*ouglit them into contiict at a moment 
of great solemnit}' w ith the personality and the 
sentiments of their Sovereign. I hope that its 
memoiies will be those of happiness and rejoicing, 
and that the reign of King Edward VII, so 
auspiciously begun, will live in the annals of India 
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and in the heai*ts of its people. We pray that, 
Tinder the blessing of the Almighty Ruler of the 
Universe, his sovereignty and power may last for 
long years, that the well-being of his subjects 
may gi‘ow from day to day, that the adminis- 
tration of his officers may be stamped with 
wisdom and virtue, and that the security and 
beneficence of his dominion may endure for ever. 
Xiong live the King, Empeiw of India ! 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE DURBAR OF I9II. 


A ROYAL PROCLAMATION. 

A Gazette Extraordinary published on tlie 22nd 
March contained the following Royal Proclama- 
tion by the King- Emperor for appointing a day 
for the celebration in His Majesty\s Indian domi- 
nions of the solemnity of the Coronation of His 
Majesty : — 

Whereas upon the death of our late Sovemgn 
of happy memory King Edward, upon the sixth 
day of May in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and ten, We did ascend the Throne 
under the style and title of George the Fifth by 
the Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain an<l Ireland and of the Bi-itish 
Dominions beyond the seas, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India ; and whereas by Our Royal Pro- 
clamations bearing date the nineteenth day of July 
and the seventh day of Novembei’ in the year of 
Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and ten in 
the first year of Our Reign, We did publish and 
declare Our Royal intention by the Favoui* and 
Blessing of Almighty God to celebrate the solemn- 
ity of Our Royal Coronation upon the twenty- 
second day of June one thousand nine hundr^ 
and eleven ; and whereas it is Our wish and desire 
to make known to all Our loving subjects within 
Our Indian dominions that the said solemnity has 
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SO been celebrated and to call to Our pi'esence Our 
Governors, Lieutenant-Governors and others of 
Our otticers, the Princes, Chiefs and Nobles of the 
Native States under Our protection and repi esent- 
atives of all the Provinces of Our Indian Empire,, 
now We do by this Royal Proclamation declai*e Our 
Royal intention to hold at Delhi on the twelfth 
day of December one thousand and nine bundled 
and eleven an Imperial Durbar for the purpose of 
making known the said solemnity of Our Corona- 
tion and we do hereby charge and command Our 
right trusted and well beloved counsellor Charles 
Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, Our Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, to take all necessary 
measures in that behalf. 

Given at Our Couiii at Buckingham Palace this 
twenty-second day of March in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and eleven and 
in the first year of Our Reign. 

ORDERS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The following resolution dated Simla, 11th 
August, has been issued : — In a Royal proclama- 
tion dated the 22nd day of March, 1911, His 
Majesty the King-Emperor declared his Royal 
intention to hold at Delhi on the twelfth day of 
December one thousand nine hundred and eleven, 
an Imperial Dui’bar for the purpose of making 
known the solemnity of his Coronation. The^ 
Governor-General in Coimcil is now pleased to 
issue the following orders for local celebrations of 
this unique, most solemn and auspicious event 
throughout the rest of His Majesty’s Indian do- 
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minions, except the cities of Bombay and Calcutta, 
on the abovementioned date. In accordance 
with the dictates of fitness and the wishes of the 
Governments of Bombay and Bengal, the celebra- 
tions at Bombay and Calcutta will be timed to 
coincide with the presence in those cities of Their 
Majesties. 

The Governor- General in Council directs that 
Thursday the 7th December, 1911, the date ap- 
pointed for the State entry of Their Majesties into 
I^lhi and Tuesday the 12th December 1911, the 
date appointed for the Imperial Durbar shall be 
notified as public holidays throughout India under 
the Negotiable Instruments Act. In view of the 
fact that the Christmas holiday from December 
the 23rd to the 1st January will follow so closely 
upon the celebi'ations at Delhi and that Their 
Majesties’ presence in Bombay and Calcutta will 
be celebrated by other public holidays in those 
cities and throughout the Bombay Presidency and 
the Province of Bengal, the Governor-General in 
Council considers that the notification through- 
out India of any other days than the two speci- 
fied as holidays under the act would result in 
seidous dislocation of public business and 
inconvenience to the mercantile community and 
to the large number of visitors to India who 
may be expected on the occasion. His Excellency 
is, however, pleased to direct that subject to the 
condition that arrangements are made for the 
despateh of imgeiit business all public offices 
under the Government of India except those 
which must I'emain open for the proper transac- 
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tion of commercial business, shall be closed on the 
•dates intervening between the State entry of 
Their Majesties into Delhi and the celebration of 
the Imperial Durbar, namely the 8th to the 11th 
December inclusive, and desires local Governments 
and Administmtions to issue similar orders with 
regard to the oflSces under their control. 

it is the wish of the Govei*nor-Geneml in Coun- 
cil that the local celebrations of the most auspi- 
cious occasion of Their Majesties’ visit to India 
’Should in the matter of the enjoyment of the 
holidays directed above be concentrated upon the 
solemn date of the Imperial Durbar, the 12th 
December, and that some formal celebration of 
this unique occasion should as far as practicable 
be held in every village of the Indian Empire. 
With this object it is dii*ected that the Royal 
Proclamation, which will be i*eaii at the Impeiml 
Durbar at Delhi and which will be communicated 
to local Governments and Administrations in due 
’Season shall be publicly read out not only at the 
headquartei’s of each local Government and 
Administration and at each district headquartei^s, 
but at the headquarters of each sub-division, 
'tahsil and taluq and as far as practicable at every 
village throughout India. The Proclamation shall 
be r*ea,d in English and the Vernacular by the 
Senior Civil Officer present avt midday on the I2th 
December 1911, at the headquarters of each local 
’Government and Administration and of each dis- 
trict and sub-division and in the Vernacular at 
the headquarters of each taluq and tahsil by the 
officer in the administrative charge thereof. In 
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villages it shall be read in the Vernacular by the 
patwari or the head-man of the village to be* 
selected in this behalf by the local authorities. 
The Governor-General in Council desires in this 
connection to commend to the consideiation of 
local Governments, a suggestion which has been 
made to him, that a porti-ait of His Majesty 
should be supplied to the leader of the Proclama- 
tion in each village, who should be directed to 
exhibit it to the people assembled at the time. 

At the lieadquarteis of local Governments and 
of districts and wherever else this can conveniently 
and suitably be aiiar.ged (possibly foi* instance at 
the headcjiiarters of sub-divisions and in some 
cases of Tahsils and Taluqs), the reading of the 
Proclamation takes place in a formal Durbar to be 
convened and arianged by the officer reading the 
Proclamation and at this Durbar, any honours that 
may have been conferred on residents of the 
locality by His Majesty the King-Emperor or 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
should be announced. The Governor-General in 
Council desires that the occasion should further 
be remarked by the distribution at such Durbar& 
of cei-tificates of honour to be granted by local 
Governments and Administrations in the form 
annexed to this resolution to Indian gentlemen of 
distinction. These certificates should as on the 
three previous occasions when they have been 
granted be distributed ^ith discriminations and. 
be reserved for those who have actually rendered 
services meriting recognition by Government and. 
capable of being distinctly specified in the body 
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of tlie certificates at the time of the reading of 
the Proclamation. 

A Royal salute of 101 guns should be fired 
wherever this is practicable. 

The Governor-General in Council dii-eots that on 
the evening of the 12th December the districts 
and Court houses, telegraph ofiices and post offices 
and so far as this is practic.able all Government 
buildings throughout India shall be ilhnninated 
and invites all local bodies to arrange for the 
illumination of their public buildings. At the 
same time His Excellency is confident tliat private 
persons will readily co-operate in this respect and 
will use every endeavour to illuminate their dwell- 
ing houses and business pi*emises in a manner 
fitted to mark the great occasion. 

It has alreaxly been stated that it is the desire 
of the Governor-Geneml in Council and he does 
not doubt that his wish will be shai ed by all 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects in India that 
celebrations on the occasion of Their Majesties’ 
presence at the Imperial Dm bar at Delhi should 
as far as practicable be lield in every village 
in the Indian Empire. Besides the reading 
of the proclamation and the exhibition of His 
Majesty’s portrait referred to above, which 
may be regarded as of the natuie of cere- 
monial, the Governor-General in Council trusts 
the feeding of the poor, athletic sports, the 
display of fire -works, and other like events, which 
formed so marked and well-appi*eciated a feature 
of the local celebrations in honour of the Durbar 
at Delhi on the Ist January, 1903, will take place 
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on the present occasion on a still gi’eater and more 
widespread scale. As on the occasion of the last 
Durbar, the Governor-General in Council will 
appeal mainly to the local feeling, liberality, 
kind-heartedness and energy of local bodies and of 
the public assisted by private individuals to carry 
out his wishes in these respects and he is confident 
that his hopes will not be disappointed and that 
the celebrations will be of such a nature as to 
bring home as far as possible to evei’y subject of 
His Majesty young and old, lich and poor, 
throughout the country the gi’eat event of the 
first personal visit of a Kiiig-Empei*or and of his 
Consort to his Indian Empire in order to announce 
to his Indian subjects the solemnity of liis Corona- 
tion. To this end, it is particularly desirable 
that enterbiinments for school childi en should be 
given an importiint place in the local celebrations, 
but with regard to this mattei* the wishes of the 
Governor- General in Council have been sepa- 
rately made known. 

The form of certifictite mentioned above to be 
piesented to Indian gentlemen by local Govern- 
ments is as follows : — 

By command of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor- General in Council, this certificate is 
presented in the name of His Most Gracious 
Majesty King George V, Emperor of Indhi, on 
the occasion of His Majesty^s Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi to (here enter name, fathei*’s name and 
description) in recognition of (here enter nature 
of his services or grounds upon which the 
certificate is given). 
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THE PROGRAMME. 

Simla, Augf. 24. 

The Coronation Durbi^j* Office has issued the 
following ; — 

The commands of His Imperial Majesty the 
King Empei oi*, having now been leeeived with 
regard to the piincipal airangements connected 
with the Coronation Durbar, it is j)ossible to give 
an outline of the programme of the Royal visit to 
Delhi. The visit of Their Impeiial Majesties, the 
King Emperor and Queen Empress to Delhi, will 
extend fiom the 7th to 16th of December, the 
Oovernor-General airiving two days before them, 
and leaving also on the 16th. ^Jlie Royal train 
w ill firrive from Bomba at the ILiihvay Station, 
in the Selimgaih bastion of the Fort at Delhi on 
the morning of the 7th December. Their Impe- 
iial Majesties will be received on the platfoim by 
Their Excellencies the Covernor-Geneml and 
Eady Hardinge, the Governors and heads of 
Provinces, the Commander-in- Chief, the Mem- 
l>ei*s of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
Genei‘al and the high Officei's (Military and 
Civil) of the Government. After the high 
Officials have been presented by His Excel- 
lency the Governor-Genei-jil, Their Imperial 
Ma jesties will proceed to a pavalion within the 
Fort wall, whei*e the ruling Chiefs will have the 
honour of being presented to them. Their Im- 
perial Majesties w ill, after this, move in a proces- 
sion from the Fort through the principal streets 
of the city to the Ridge, where they will be! 
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KING GEORGE, 

The task of governing India will be made easier,, 
if we, on our part, infuse into it a wider 
element of sympathy.” 
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greeted before proceeding to their camp by the 
i-epresentatives of British India in a special pavi- 
lion, a short address being presented by the Vice- 
President of the Governor- General’s Legislative 
Council. The pi^cession from the Fort will be 
foimed in three portions — first, the procession of 
the Governors, Lieutenant-Governors and the 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Piovinces, 
second, the Royal procession, thiid, the procession 
of the ruling Chiefs. The first portion of the 
procession will move to the pavilion on the Ridge, 
while the ruling chiefs l^ing presented to Their 
Imperial Majesties in order that the heads of the 
Provinces may join the gi'oups of Pi’ovincial re- 
[)resentatives before the pi*ocession arrives there. 
S[)ecial airangements have been made for purdah 
hidies of high rank to see this piocession and also 
for school children to whom a place on the route 
has been allotted. A number of stands for the 
spectators will be erected along the route by 
the Delhi Municipality, from whom places will 
l>e procui-able. Heats will be reserved in the 
pa\dlion on the Ridge for official guests and 
the families of officers (military and civil) on 
duty. The King-Emperor will receive visits from 
the principal ruling Chiefs on the 7th and on the 
morning of the 8th and 9th December. On the 
afternoon of the 8th, His Imperial Majesty will 
lay the memorial stone of the All-India King 
Edward Memorial, on the open space between 
the Fort and the city of Delhi. This will be 
made the occasion of a State ceremony, to which 
subscribers to the Memorial will be invited. 

17 
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Sunday, the 10th December, will be a free day, and 
Their Imperial Majesties will attend Divine Service. 
On the morning of Monday, the lltli, the King- 
Dmperor will present Colours to five legiments 
(three Britisli and two Indian), on the polo 
ground. On the afternoon of the same day the 
final of the Polo Tournament will be played, and it 
is ho}'>ed that Their Imperial Ma jesties will honour 
the occasion by theii* presence. Tlie Dui’bar, as 
already aiinoinuted by Proclamation, will take 
place on Tuesday, the 12th December. It will be 
held in an arena compose<l of two amphitheatres 
on the same site as that of Loi-d Lytton’s assem- 
blage in 1877, and Lord Curzon's Durbar of 1903. 
The smaller of these aiuphitheatres is for the Go- 
vernors, theOommanders-in-Chief, the Lieutenant- 
flovernors and other high ollicials, the ruling 
Chiefs, the Durbar representati^'es from British 
India and Native* States, the guests in Government 
camps and ])rivileged spectatoi*s. The large one is 
intended foi* the general public, and will accommo- 
date over 50,000 persons. On it 5,000 places will 
l>e reserved for school children and 11,000 for 
spectators with tickets. The remaining portions 
of it will be open to the public. The arena will 
be occupied by troops. The total numbex' wlio will 
be able to view the Durbar will be about 100,000. 
After receiving the homage of the Governors, Chiefs 
and representatives of British India at the Royal 
shamiana^ within the inner amphitheatre, Their Im- 
perial Majesties will ap|:>ear at the Royal pavilion in 
the centre of the arena, where the Royal Procla- 
mation will be read before the whole assemblage. 
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The final of the Hockey Touinninent for the 
Indian Army will be played in the afternoon. A 
State banquet will V)e held in the King-Enij>eror’s. 
Camp, on the evening of the Durbar day and it 
will l:>e followed by a leception in the Royal tents. 
On the IBth of December His Imperial Majesty 
will hold a i‘eception of Volunteer Ofiicers and 
Native Ofiicers of the Indian Ainiy, and in 
the aftei'iioon a. garden party, for which 
commands will be issued, will be held in the 
Fort. At tlie same time a great Fair for the 
|>eople will be held below the Foi t walls, on which 
Their Impeiial Majesties will appeal* and show^ 
themselves according to the ancient custom to 
their subjects below. It is hoped that the num- 
her present will be very large. 1'he arrangements 
for tlie Fair are being made by the Lieutenant- 
Oovernor of the Punjab. Special ai'iangements wdll 
be made at the garden i>ai*ty foi* purdah ladies of 
high rank and one of the atti*actions there, w ill be 
a historical exhibition in the Mwmtaz Mahaly 
arranged for by the A rcl geological Department. 
The garden pai*ty will be followed by an illumina- 
tion of the Fort and a pyrotechnic display on the 
Bela. Special arrangements will be made for the 
feeding of the poor, towards the cost of which 
His Majesty the King- Emperor has given a large 
sum of money. 

On Thursday the 1 4th, a grand i*eview of the 
troops assembled at Delhi, including the Imperial 
Hervice Troops, will be held. The final of the 
Football Toumment for the British Army will be 
played in the afternoon. In the evening the 
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King- Emperor will hold an investiture in the 
pavilion in the Royal camp. ' 

On Friday, the 15th, the Military Tournment 
Sind point-to-point races, which are being arninged 
foi- by an influential committee of military officers, 
will held in the afternoon. 

On Saturday, the 1 6th December, the King- 
Emperor and Queen^Empress will leave Delhi by 
the Selimgarh Railway Station. Their Imperial 
Ma jesties will proceed in State ])rocession through 
the city, to the Fort, the King- Emperor going to 
Nepal and the Queen-Empress to Agia. Their 
Excellencies the Oovernoi--Oeneral and Lady 
Hardinge will leave for Delira, Dun immediately 
Sifter Their Majesties’ departure. 

The heads of all local governments and ad- 
ministrations have been invited to attend, arriving 
by the 4th of Deceinlier, and bringing with them 
a selected numlier of Einopean and Indian 
representatives from their provinces. About 150 
ruling Chiefs have also been in\ited to attend with 
their principal sai'dars and officei^s. They will 
ari'ive by the 2nd of Deceml^ier. 

The (Governors of the Asiatic colonies of the 
Crown, as well as the Foreign Consuls in India, 
have also been invited, and about 100 repi-esenta- 
tives of the piincipal joui-iials will be the guests 
of the Government of India. A camp has also 
been provided for some hundreds of veterans 
possessing certain war medals and also for mem- 
bers of the various military orders, who are not 
otherwise pi-esent at Delhi, on duty. In 1877 
and 1 903 the camps wei'e spi’ead over a very large 
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aroa. On the present occasion tliey have been 
eoncentmted round the King-Emi>eror’s camp 
and ari-anged on an ordered scheme, a large 
number of the principal ones being on the procevS- 
sional routes between the Roynl camp and the 
Durbar arena. The camp will be situated on the 
site of the Old Cantonment on the western side of 
the Itidge, in the same place as tlie camps occupied 
in 1877 and 1903 by Lord Lytton and Lord Cur- 
7011 lespectively. It will be sui-i*ounded by those 
of the Oovernors, the Commander-in-Cdiief, the 
Lieutenant-0 overnors and the ruling Chiefs, from 
His Imperial Majesty’s special desii*e to be located 
as near to his own as possible. The camps for 
the 1 ‘epresentatives of the vaiaous piovinces will 
be located at a slightly greater distance, but 
within easy access of the central camp by road 
and i-ailway. On the nm th and west outside this 
great civil encampment, are located the military 
<*amps which are at a disbince of 1 ^ to 5 miles from 
the Royal camp. It is anticij)ated that the wliole 
encampment will have a total population of 
2, .50,000 persons. 

The Colonial Governors and Foreign Consuls 
will be accommodated in the Foreign Department 
camp which is close to all the centres of interest. 
In it will also reside the olHcers concerned in the 
-id ministration and ceremonies of the Durbar. 

The cjimp for the Press repiesentatives is sta- 
tionetl near to that of the King-Emperor, and in 
•close proximity to the Central Telegraph Office, 
wheie there will be complete anangements for the 
conveyance of Press messages. 
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Several of the existing roads in Delhi have been 
considerably enlarged and improved and many 
miles of new roads have had to be constructed 
within the camp area. Elaborate arrangements 
have been made to link up by railway communi- 
cations the different camps" one with the other, 
and also with the scenes of the different ceremonies. 
There will be over 30 miles of broad gauge, and 
some 12 miles of narrow gauge, the terminal 
railway station on the broad gauge line called 
the Kingsway Station, being situated in the 
centre of the camp area close to the principal 
camps. It is here that the ceremonial anivals of 
the Governors, Lieut.-Govemors and ruling 
Chiefs, except those who will airive by metre 
gauge line from Raj pu tana and Kathiawar, will 
take place. The railway authoiities are about 
to issue a. pamphlet conbiining complete informa- 
tion on all railway matters connected with the 
Durbai*. The camps will be illuminated by 
electricity from a central power station with 
generating capacity of 2,500 kilowatts, the risk 
of fire being thus very largely eliminated. The 
water supply will be ariunged for by means of 
two complete water installations, one for diinking 
puroposes with its own pump stations and filter 
beds which will carry filtered water throughout 
the centml, the military and the provincial 
camps, and another for irrigation from the 
Western Jumna Canal system. A veterinary 
establishment will be available, and the central 
motor garrage with repair shops, petrol supply, 
the dairy and other supplies for the camp^ 
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will be arranged for by means of a special 
dairy equipped with new appliances and 
inaiuiged by the Director of the Military Farms 
and of a central market, where all the princi- 
pal supply trades will be represented with 
subsidiary - branches in the outlying areas. A 
complete equipment of camps, hospitals and dispen- 
siiries is being provided, and every precaution is 
being taken against all forms of epidemic disease. 
A special Plague Officer has l)een appointed foi* 
Delhi city and an officer of the Indian Medical 
Seiwice, an Assistant Surgeon and a Sub- Assist- 
ant Surgeon, in each of the contiguous revenue 
sub-divisions. In this area there are also 12 ‘-I local 
Plague Offic^i's. This area and Delhi city are now 
entirely free from plague. 

A Large force of police, drawn mostly from the 
Punjab, will be located at Delhi during the Durbar 
jjeiiod for traffic and other duty. In connectioh 
with the traffic an*angements a special force of 
Biitish non-commissioned officers and men, some 
for mounted and some for foot police duty, is now 
being trained. The Delhi Durbar Police Act of 
1 902, has been re-enacted, providing penalties for 
nuisances and breaches of the traffic regulations 
within the Durbar area. 

In addition to the central Post and Telegmph 
Offices in the camp, there will be 31 branch 
Post Offices and 10 branch Telegraph Offices. All 
the camps will be linked up by telephone and 
pubHc call offices will be established at convenient 
points. The review will be held on the Barari 
plain, where a parade ground covering over two 
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squares has been made. A Royal pavilion has 
been provided for use on this occasion and on that 
of the Military Tournament and the point-to-point 
races. The public will be accommodated in two 
large stands. The polo grounds, of which there 
are three, will be situated close to the centre of 
the camp area. The tournament, the conditions of 
which have been separately announced, is open to 
any teiim fi’om India or abroad. A pavilion will be 
erected for Their Imperial Majesties at the polo 
grounds and thei*e will be stands for spectators. 
There will be three enclosures, to one of which ad- 
mission will only be gained by the possession of a 
pass obtained through the official agency at a charge 
of Rs. 30 for gentlemen, and Rs. 15 for ladies for 
the whole period, or Rs. 10 for each day during 
the Royal visit, and Rs. 5 for each day befoie, the 
corresponding charge for ladies being Rs. 3. Passes 
are procui-able on special terms by regiments. 
The holder of a pass is entitled to be present at 
all tournaments, ceremonies etc., held on the 
polo ground. The Massed Band will be under the 
direction of Colonal Somerville and Major 
Stretton, M. V. O., Commandant and Musical 
Director respectively of the School of Military 
Music, Kneller Hall. This Band will play at the 
principal ceremonies and also at the polo ground. 

In addition to the camps for guests of the 
Government and the ruling Chiefs, the limited 
hotel accommodation in Delhi has necessitated 
the provision of crimps for visitors. 
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A Series o! UiHorai Booklets each with a Portrait 
FooJacap 8vo. Price Am* Four each 


The aim of this Series is to present within a short 
compass sketches of the lives and careers of all omioent 
Indians. Each Volume besides giving a succinct bio> 
graphical sketch contains copious extracts from the 
spe^hes and writings of the personages described. The 
Series has been pronounced by the Press to be “the 
most welcome addition to Indian, biographical and 
critical literature.*’ 


Dadabhai Naoroji 
Sir P. M. Mehta 
Diniha fidalji Waoha 
Mahadev Govind Ranade 
Sri Ramakrishna 
Pararaahamsa 
Swaml ViYokananda 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
Df. Raih Behari Ghose 
Lala Lajpat Ra! 

Ravi Yarma 
Tom Dutt 


K. T. Telang 
Sarendpanath Banerjea 
Romesh Chunder Dutt 
Ananda Mohan Bose 
W. C. Bonnerjee 
Badraddin Tyabji 
Sir Byed Ahmed 
Lai Mohun Ohose 
M. K. Gandhi 
Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Baba Kristo Das Pal 
R. N. Mudholkar 


Price As, 4 Each. / Doz* at a tim e Am. 3 each, 

G. A. Nalesan & Go., Bunkarama Chet ty Street, Madras, 


THE SANJ VARTMAN. Messrs. Natesan & Co. 
are doing a distinct and national service by issuing brief 
sketches of the lives of men who have played an import- 
ant part in the modern epochs of Indian history. 

THE INDU PRAEASH. It goes without saying 
that the lives are well written and the usefulness of the 
brochures is enhanced by copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the subjeotsjof the portraits# 
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Special Features 

A number of original contributions by well-known 
Indian and English writers on a variety of subjects. 
Critical Reviews of the latest books. Summary of note- 
worthy srtioles in leading English, American and Indian 
periodicals. Selections from the notable Utterances of 
the Day. Notes and News on Industrial, Commercial 
and Agricultural matters; also select notes on Literary, 
Educational, Legal, Medical, Sciocitihc, Personal, Political 
and General Topics. Among other special attractions of 
the “Review” may be mentioned ‘Current Events,* 
• Diary of the Month/ * Indians Outside India,’ Feuda- 
tory India,’ ‘Questions of Importance,’ Portraits and 
Illustrations. 


Each issue contains at least eighty pages 
(crown quarto) of solid matter. 

Single Copy, As. Eight ; Annual Subscription, Rs. 5 only. 


If you have not already seen ** The Indian Review^* 
send a tvio anna postage stamp for a free specimen copy 
to Messrs, O, A, Natesan <& Co., Publishers^ j & 4 ^ 
Supkurama Chetty Street, Oeorgetoum, Madras, 


PROF. JADUNATH SARKAR, M. A., has the fol- 
lowing to say of the Indian Review while speaking of 
the reference books he consulted in the preparation of 
his book Economics of British India”: — I have been 
grei^y helped by the 'old files of the Indian Review 
(Natesan) which contain a large fund of accurate infor- 
mation on Indian economic questions, not to be easily 
gathered elsewhere. 
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The Indian National Congress 

An Account of Its Origin and Its Growth 
Full Text of all the Presidential Addresses 
Reprint of all the Cong:ress Resolutions 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses 
Notable Utterances on the Movement 
Portraits of all the Congress Presidents 
This is an exhaustive and oompleta Collection of all 
the Congress Prosidential Addresses and the Resolutions 
passed at the sittings of all the Congresses. The book 
also contains extracts from the Welcomo Addresses deli- 
vered at all the Congresses and several Notable Uttet’ 
ancos on the Congress Movement by men like the lata 
Charles Bradlaugh, Robert Knight, Sir William Hunter, 
Mr. Ja-;tin Mc Carthy, Sir Richard Garth, Lord Cromer, 
Sir Charles Dilka and others. An attractive feature of 
the book is a collection of the portraits of all the Con- 
gress Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100pp. Crown 8vo. 
Price Rs. J. To Subscribers of the “ Review Rs. 2-8. 

Lord Ampthill. — The book seems to me a very complete 
and woll-choson summary and it is one which will be 
useful to many people besides myself for the purpose of 
reference. 

Sir Herbert Roberts, M. P. — The record of the work 
of the National Congress is not only of extreme interest 
but will be most useful in future as a source of informa- 
tion as to the progress of enlightened opinion in India 
upon many questions deeply affecting the welfare of the 
people. 

G. A. Natesan & Go., Sunkurama Ghetty Street, Madras, 

THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW.-The Indian 
statesman, politician, or publicist could scarcely have 
at this time of the year a better book on his shelf than, 
that designated The Indian National Congress, 
It is obvious that no public man or publicist’s 
book-shelf of works of reference can be complete with- 
out a copy of Mr. Natesan’s excellent compilation of the 
Congress literature. Considering its bulk and matter, 
it is cheaply priced at Rs. 3. 



SELECT OPINIONS ON 

‘‘THE INDIAN REVIEW’^ 

Rev. J. T. S under Und, Toronto. Canada.—** I 
road your ‘Review’ with great interest and profit. * * * 

I wish the * Indian Review ’ could be ^ placed in 
many public libraries in Canada, the Unit^ States 
and England. It would do a silent but telling work.” 

The Late Mr. WlHiatn Digby, C.i E. “V * 
In its way — an admirable way— I think the ‘Review,’ 
which emanates from Madras, is an exceptionally in- 
teresting monthly publication, and I congratulate 
Madras not only on leading the way with a monthly 
•Review,* but on the ezcellenoa of its lead.” 

Mr. J. Herbert Roberts^ M. P. — “Lot mo congra- 
tulate you on the admirable editorials of this interesting 
monthly. I appreciate highly your many services to 
the cause of progress in India.” 

The Tribune.— ‘k storehouse of pleasant and in- 
structive reading. 

The Educational Review.— Theta is no periodical 
in India which approaches it for the money* It caters for 
all readers, and should prove a welcome addition to tho 
reading tables of first-grade colleges. 

Sir William Wedderburn.-^* An exoellent Madias 
Magazine.* 

The annua! subscription to the Indian Bevievf is 
Rs. 5 (Five) only per annum including postage. Subscrip- 
tion can oommonoe from any month. If you have not 
already seen the Review send postage stamps for As. Two 
for a free speoimen copy to G. A. Natosaii & Co.. Madras. 

G. A. Katesan & Co.. Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

THE INDIAN PATRIOT: The standard of exeel- 
lenoe both in the matter of style and sobetanoe wbioh 
( ihfai * Review * has been enjoying for long is still kept up 
wfaidi undoubtedly speaks much of the energy and 
ability of the Editor. 

MR. JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P* l 

Mad it (the Indian Review') every moatb, somet n nes 
right from beginning to end and 1 find it most preAtaldo. 

SIR WILLUM WEDDERBURN ; “An Excellent 
Madras Magazine.” 




DADABHAI NAOROJI’S 

SPEECHES AND WKITINGS. 

This is the first attempt to bring tinder one cover an 
*exhaub'tive and comprehensive collection of the speeches 
and writings of the venerable Indian patriot, Dadabhai 
Naoroji. The first part is a collection of his speeches 
and inclndes the addresses that he delivered before the 
Indian National Congress on the three occasions that ho 
presided over that assembly; all the speeches that he 
delivered in the House of Commons and a selection of the 
speeches that he delivered from time to time iu England 
and India. The second part includes all his statements 
to the Welby Commission, a number of papers relating 
to the admission of Indians, to the Bervices and many 
other vital questions of Indian administration. The 
appendix contains, among others, the full text of his 
evidence before the Welby Commission, his statement to 
the Indian Currency Committee.of 1898, bis replies to 
the questions put to him by the Public Service Commit- 
tee on East Indian Finance. Dadabhai has been in the 
active service of his motherland for over sixty years and 
during this long period he has been steadily and strenuous- 
ly working for the good of his countrymen ; it is hoped 
that bis writings and speeches which are now presented 
in a handy volume will bo welcomed by thousands of bis 
admiring countrymen. 

860 pages, Crown Octavo : 

Rs. 2. Tj Subscribers of the Indian Revieuff' Rs> 

G. A. Natesan& Co., Bunkurama Ghetty Btreet, Madras. 

SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN.-The volume 
on Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is also an armoury of fads 
and figures, 

THE MORNING POST -A very handy and well- 
printed record of thoParsi Parliamentarian’s career. The 
book will donbtloss have a big sale, for it deals with and 
ohroniclot official opinion on some of the most important 
^Htical problems of to-day. An excellent poi^trait of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji forms the frontispiece to the 
volume. 



The “Friends of India” Series 

This is a new Series of short biographical sketches of 
ominont men who have laboured for the good of India, 
which the Publishers venture to think will be a welcome 
addition to the political and historical literature of the 
country. These biographies are so written as to form a 
giillory of portra,it3 of permanent interest to tho student 
as wcil as to tho politician. Copious extracts from the 
spofiches and writings of tho “Friends of India” on 
Indian Affairs are given in tho sketches. Each volume 
has a frontispiece and is priced at As. 4 a copy. 

Lord Morley Charles Bradlaugh 

Lord Hipon John Bright 

Sir William Wedderburn Henry Fawcett 
Mrs. Annie Besant Mr. A. 0. Hume 

Lord Minto Sir Henry Cotton 

Edmund Burke Lord Macaulay 

U-'ho Leader : — Will be a welcome addition to the 
puhlical and historical literature of tho country. 

'Llui Modern Revicut : — On tho cover of each volume is 
printed a portrait of tho subject of the sketch and tho 
stories are told in a lively and interesting manner, with 
short extracts from notable spoochos delivered, Tho 
series should be welcome to the public , 

Tha Central Hindu College Magazine : — Useful little 
biographies of well-known men and women. These keep 
us up to date, and tho price, four annas each, makes a 
small library possible for all. 

As, 4 each, 6 (Six) at a time As, 3 each, 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chotty Street, Madras* 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

THE HARVEST FIELD.— The books are not 
intended to give a detailed biography of these eminent 
men ; they are, what they are called, sketches, and ae 
such, give one a general idea of their life and work. The 
little books are written in a pleasant style, and contain 
extracts from the important speeches of these men. 

THE EMPIRE.— Admirable little biographies. 



Tlie HON. HR. GOKHALE’S SPEECHES 

This is the first oolldotion of his specohes and.niay 
claim to be fairly exhaustive, no important pronounce- 
ment of his having been omitted. The book contains foui; 
parts and an appendix. The first part includes all his 
utterances in the Supremo liegislativo Council and in 
the Bombay Legislative Council ; tho second, all his 
Congress Speeches, including his Presidential Address at 
Benares ; the third, speeches in appreciation of Hume, 
Naoroji, Banade, Mehta and Bannerjea ; tho fourth, 
miscellaneous speeches delivered in England and India. 
The appendix contains the full text of his evidenoo both 
in chief and in cross-examination before the Welby 
Commission and various papers. These cover nearly a 
quarter of a century of a most strenuous, selfless and 
active public life and embrace the whole range of topics 
that have engaged and are still engaging the attention cf 
the public. Full of instruction on every point and 
breathing in every lino the moral fervour which is Mr. 
Gokhale’a supreme characteristio, this volume, tho pub- 
lishers venture to hope, will command wide popularity, 
Crown 8vo., 1,100 pages. Cloth Gilt 
J?s. To Subsci‘ibers of the •* Indian Beviewf' Ks, 

The Statesman , — Not only tho admirers of Mr. 
Gokhale, but all those who wish to study tho political and 
economical situation in this country fairly will welcome 
the volume of his collected speeches which has just been 
published by Messrs. Natesan & Oo., Madras, the well- 
known publishers of the Indian Review, 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chotty Street, Madras, 

The Manchester Guardian , — Although a keen politx* 
cian he is honoured and liked by his opponents, whether 
these belong to the upholders of the existing administra- 
tion or to the Extremists who waze war with that 
administration by methods which Mr. Gokhale condemns 
his followers admire and love him. Collections of speech- 
es, many of them delivered i«i dobxto, necessarily suffer 
from the drawback that they represent only one ^ide 
of the questions discussed, but students of Indian 
affairs will do well to peruse Mr. Gokhale's vigorous ana 
eloquent utterances. He represents a very important 
school of Indian political thought* 




Essays on Indian Art, Industry & Education 

'' BY E. fe. HAVELL 

hate Principal^ Oovernrftcnt School of Arts, Calcutta, 

“ AiUhor of Indian Sculpture and Painting,^' etc. 

All th<»se Essays deal with questions which coiitiuuo 
to possess m living interest. The superscitions which 
they attempt to dispel still loom largely in popular 
itnaginaiion, and the reforms they advocate still remain 
to be cttTDied out. * • • 

C0ftientg : — The Taj and Its Designers , The Revival 
of Indian Handicraft, Airt and Education in India, Art 
and University Reform in India, Indian Administration 
and * Swadeshi * and the Uses of Art. 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

The Etigtishmatti Calcutte, — Mr. Havell’s research- 
es and conclusions are always eminently readable. * * * 
His pen moves with his mind and his mind is devoted to 
the restoration of Indian Art to the position it formerly 
occupied in the life of the people, to its reclamation from 
the degradation into which Western ideals, falsely applied, 
have plunged it, and to its application as an inspiring 
force to all Indian progress and development. * * * It is 
full of expressions of high' practical utility, and entirely 
free from the jai^n of the posturing art enthusiast, 

tlTbe ModernMeview , — We may at once express our 
emphatic conviotiOn that it is a remarkable book, destin- 
ed to leave its impress on the current thought of India, 
and to guide her efforts into new channels, to her great 
glory and honour. Crown 8vo., 200 pp. 

^e. To Subscribers of the '^Indian RevietSt*' Re. /. 

G. A. Natesan & Co«, Sankurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

THE HARVEST FIELD. Anything that win mako 

India more beautiful appeals powerfully to us 

Hie Essays are interesting. 

THE CHRISTIAN PATRIOT. All are thoughtful 
and inspiring articles and stimulate the rei^der to think 
of new paths for the rising generation and avoid beaten, 
but overcrowded tracks in whioh many young men 
are itin content to walk. 




BOOKS AT REBBOEB PRICES 

The Reform Proposalt«’-A Handy Volume oi 160 
pages oonWniog the lull text of Lord ^lorley’s Despatoh, 
the Despatoh of the Gk>veriim6nt of India, the Debate in 
the House of Lords, Mr. Buchanan’s statement in the 
House of Commons, and the Hon. Mr. Cokhale’s scheme 
presented to the Secretary of State for India and also the 
full text of his speech at the Madras Congress on the 
Beform Proposals. Price As. 6. Eeduced to As. 4. 

India’s Annual Confess and Conferences.— 'Contain- 
ing the Inaugural and Presidential Addresses delivered at 
the Sessions of the Congress and the Industrial, Social, 
Theistio and Temperance Conferences held at. Calcutta, 
Surat, Madras, Lahore and Allahabad. * Five Uniform 
Volumes, As. 12 each. The 5 Vols. at a time, 
Re. 1-14. 

The Indian Industrial Conference.— Full text of 
the Inaugural and Presidential Speeches and Papers, 
read and submitted together with the Resolutions passed 
at the Conferences held at Calcutta, Surat and Madras. 
Three Uniform Volumes. Re. leach. Three at a time, 
Hs. 2. 

The Swadeshi Mo¥ement.— A Symposium by Repre- 
sentative Indians and Anglo-Indians. An excellent and 
authoritative collection of official and uon,-official views. 
Re, I. To Subscribers of tJie Indian Beview,^^ As, 

O. A, Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

SELECT OPINIONS 

WeMy Chronicle , — Every one interested in the 
history of religious reform and the evolution of religious 
Oiought in India should know something about this 
great teacher in the South. 

The West Coast Spectator , — The author deserves to 
t)e congratulated on his luminous sketch of a great South 
Indian reformer and his movement. 



TTXlaSS 

AMUSING HBADINQ:-- Annas Four Bach. 

New Indian Ta/es. —-Nineteoa amusing and iu- 
fifcructivo tales. By Mr. O. Hayavadana Rau, Fellovf of 
tho Anthropological Institute, London. Price As. 4. 

Tates of Raya and Appaji.—By T. M. Sundaram. 
Bixteen amusing and instructive stories. The stories are 
characterised by a great deal of wit and humour Price 
As. 4. 

Tates of Ko mat i Wit and W/st/om.— Twenty-five 
amusing and instcuctivo stories. By C. Hayavadana Kau, 
B.A., B.D. Price As. 4. 

Tates of Tennati Raman.~-The famous Court 
Jostoc of Southern India. Twenty-one Amusing Stories. 
By Pandit S. -ri. Nabosa Sastri. Third Edition. As. 4. 

Folklore of the Tetugus. — A collection of forty-two 
highly amusing and instructive tales. By G.R.Subramiah 
Panbulu. Price As. 4. 

Tales of Marlada Raman. Twenty-one Amusing 
Stories. By P. RainacLiandra Row Avergal, Retired 
Statutory Civilian. Second Edition. Price As. 4. 

The Son-in- Law Abroad, and other Indian folk-tales 
of Eun, Folly, Cleverness, Gunning, Wit and Humour, 
By P. Ramachaudra Rao, b.a., b.l., Retired Statutory 
Civilian, Second Edition. As. 4. 


Maitreyi: A Vodio Story in Six Chapters. By 
Pandit SitanathTattvabhushan. Second Edition. As. 4. 

G. A, Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

The Madras Mail : — A delightful collection of witty 
tales and anecdotes. The stories are quaint and clever. 

The Madras Standard : — Popular Tales abounding in 
fun and humour , . . . Ought to be of great interest 
and amusement especially to the foreign reader and the 
folklorist. The book is well suited to while away agree- 
ably enough an idle half-hour during a railway journey. 

The Christian Patriot The skilful narration of 
amusing incidents is excellent. 



rrHE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

A SYMPOSIUM BY . 

Representative Indians and Anglo-indians 
Contends Dadabhai Naoroji ; H. H. Tho Gaek- 
war of Baroda ; The Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale ; The Hon. 
Dr. Bash Behari Ghose ; Tho Hon. Sir Vitaldas Damodar 
Thackersey ; The Hon. Md. Yusuf Khan Bahadur ; Mrs. 
Annie Besant ; Rajah Peary Mohun Mukorjoo ; Bisicc 
Nivedita; Lala Lajpat Bai; Dewan Bahadur K. Krishna- 
Bwamy Row; The Hon. Mr. Harikishen Lial; Bahu 
Burendranath Banotjea ; Bai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath ; 
Dewan Bahadur Ragunafcha Row ; Romesh Chundon 
Dutt, C.T.E., I.C.S.; I\Ir. A, Chaudhuri ; Hon. Mr. 
Parokh ; Mr. D. E. Wacha; Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya ; Mr. Aswini Kumar Datta ; The Hon, Mr, 
Krishnaswamy Iyer ; Hon. Mr. Ambica Charan Muzum- 
dar ; Dewan Bahadur Ambalal B. Desai ; Mr. G. B. 
Arundale ; Sir Charles Elliot, Mr, David Gostlinp ; 
Bajah Prithwipal Singh, Ral Bahadur P. Ananda 
Charlu, c.i.E, ; Sir E. C. Buck, k.c.s.i, ; Dr. AnandaK. 
Coomaraswamy ; Mr. Mujibur Rahman; Abdul Rasul, 
Esq., Bar.-at-Lais', Babu Tara PrasannaMukorji; Dewan 
Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer ; Mr. Abdul Halim Ghuz- 
navi ; Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar; His Honor Sir 
Herbert T. White ; Hr. Charles W. McKinn ; Mr. Bai 
Gangadhar Tilak ; Mr, Hemondra Prasad Ghose ; Pandit 
Rambaj Dutt ; Mr. Mushir Hosain Kidwai, Bar.-at-Laio, 
The book also contains the views of H. E, Lord Minto, 
H. E, Sir Arthur Lawley, H. II, Sir Andrew Fraser and 
Lord Ampthill. 

Price Re, /• To Subscribers of the ** Review''* As* 12* 

G. A. Natcsan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

THE JAME JAMSHAD.- We consider this book 
worthy of special study. 

THE CHRISTIAN PATRIOT.-Ought to be in 
the hands of every newspaper man and of every one who 
wants to know something about India’s industrial 
position. 

SIR ROPEE LETHBEIDGE, K. G. L E. — Students 
of economies and of social science throughout the world 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Messrs. Katesan for 
the admirable series of little rolumes containing all 
these valuable speeches and essays. 



TBE ALLAHAB&D&NDNAePOR 

Congress, Conferences and Conventions 

A Cotiectiott oi the PreMentlel Addresses 
DELIVERED AT 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGiRESa 
THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL CONFERENCE 
THE TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE 
INDUSTRIAL & AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION 
THE COMMON SCRIPT CONFERENCE 
THE ALL-INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE 
MAHOMEDAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
THE CONVENTION OF RELIGIONS 
THE THEISTIC CONFERENCE 
the; INDIAN LADIES’ CONFERENCE 
THE KSHATRIYA CONFERENCE 
THE HINDU-MOSLEM CONFERENCE 
WITH A VALUABLE APPENDIX 
>45. i2* To Subscribers of tlie Indian As. 6. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 
THE LAHORE CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 
THE CALCUTTA CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 
THE SURAT CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 
THE MADRAS CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 

Price As. 6 each. 

G. A. NatagftH &rCo., SuukuramaCbetfcj Street, Madras. 

THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES. 

— Full text of the Inaugural and Presidential Speeches 
and Papers read and submitted, together with the Reso- 
lutions passed at the Conferences held at Calcutta, 
Surat and Madras. 3 Uniform volumes. 

Re, 1 each. Three at a time, Rs, 2. 


The Christian Patriot : — Part of the present in- 
terest in industrial matters in Southern India at least, 
is due in considerable measure to the assiduity of thia 
well-known firm in this direction for years past ever 
since the industrial problem began to attract notice. 



Morley's Indian Speeches 

Kn Enlarged and up-to-date Collection 

Contents : — Indian Budget Speech for 1906. Indian 
Budget Speech for 1907. Speech at Arbroath. Tho 
Partition of Bengal. Indian Excise Administration. 
British Indians in the Transvaal. The Need for Reform. 
The Condition of India. Speech at the Civil Service 
Dinner. The Reform Proposals. Second Reading of 
Indian Councils Bill. The Creation of Provincial Exe- 
cutive Councils. Third Reading of the Indian Councils 
Bill. The Hindu-Mabomedan Problem. The Forward 
Policy. Back to Lord Lawrence, The War on the 
Frontier. The Government of India, Also the Full 
Text of his Despatch on the Indian Reform Proposals, 
An appreciation of Lord Morley, and a good portrait. 

Select Notices 

“Opportune Publication * * * Ought to prove an 
invaluable book in the book- shelf of every Indian 
Politician and Journalist .” — Tlie Indian World, 

“ Should command a wide and ready sale .” — ThS 
Empire. 

Doable Crown Svo. 300 Pages . 

Re /. To Subscribers of the “ Lidian Bevieup,'* As. 12* 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Btreot, Madras. 

DR. RASH BEHABI GHOSE’S SPEECHES- 

An Exhaustive and Coinpr«7ben8ive Collection. Includes 
all this utterances in the Viceregal Council, his protest 
against the retrograde policy of Lord Curzon’s Indian 
administration, and the splendid Address of Welcome 
which he delivered as Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta, 
also the full text of the undelivered presidential Address 
to the Surat Congress. (With a potrait.) 

Price As. 12, To Subscribers of the ^'Review,** As. 8. 

G. A. Katesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 



The •Indians of South Afilca 

Helots within the Empire I How they are Treated, 
BY H. S. L, POLAK, Editor, Indian Opinion. 

This book is the first extended and authoritative de- 
seripticn of the Indian Colonists of South Africa, the 
treatment accorded to them by their European fellow- 
colonists, and their many grievances. The book is 
devoted to a detailed examination of the disabilities 
of Indians in Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange River 
Colony, the Cape Colony, Southern Rhodesia, and the 
Portuguese Province of Mozambique. To these are 
added a number of valuable appendices. 

Price Re* /. To Subscribers of the “ Review As* 12* 

M. K. GANDHI ,VdT**; 

This Sketch describes the early days of Mr. M. K, 
Gandhi’s life, his mission and work in South Africa, 
bis character, his strivings, and his hopes. A 
perusal of this Sketch, together with the selected 
speeches and addresses that are appended, gives a pecu- 
liar insight into the springs of action that have impelled 
this remarkable ^nd saintly man to surrender every 
material thing in life for the sake of an ideal that he ever 
essays to realise, and will be a source of inspiration to 
those who understand that statesmanship, moderation^ 
and selfiessness are the greatest qualities of a patriot, 
{^ith a portrait of Mr* Qandhi,) 

Price Annas Pour. 

Q. A. Natesan & Co,, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW.-It is an exhans- 
tive exposition of the whole subject and unfolds a 
terrible and scandalous , tale of injustice and Oppres* 
BiOD on the part of the South African Colonists. 
Everyone interested in the subject — and which 
educated Indian is not ? — should make a careful 
Study of Mr. Polak’s pamphlet which is a most useful 
And opportune contribution to the subject. 




Glympses of the Orient To-Day 

BY SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 

Preface,— ThQ following pages are the record of a 
recent ramble through Asia, toe author having personally 
visited all the lands about which he writes, with one or 
two exceptions. 

It is a collection of impressions formed as the writ^^ 
slowly journeyed from one land to another, living 
amongst the people, as one of them. 

The book falling into the hands of the Indian youth — 
for whom it is especially designed — will be the means of 
inspiring him to work for the uplift of his land. 

Contents : — Asia’s Spell Broken ; How Disillusion- 
ment Came; Asia a Menace to the West; Japan’s Im- 
perial Dream ; Oriental Trade Supremacy ; Autocracy 
to Limited Monarchy ; The Modern Oriental V/oman in 
the Making ; Where Woman Has The Upper Hand ; 
The Modernization of Japan ; Flaws in Japanese 
Modern libation ; Education in Japan; Japan’s Material 
Prosperity ; Japan ; China’s Gadfly ; The Celestial 
Student Abroad ; Exit the Old, Enter the New in China ; 
i^'^olution, Not Revolution iu India; The Spirit of 
May.i Leaving Hindustan; To-Day in Afghanistan f 
Persia Evolving Cosmos Out of Chaos; Rural Life in 
Iran ; Egypt’s Agitation for Autonomy ; Egypt’s Prepa- 
ration for Self-Government. 

First Bdition. Price : Re. One. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,'* As. 12. 

G, A. Natesan & Co., Sunkuxama Chetty Street, Madras, 

THE GUZERATL — Mr. Saint Nihal Singh tells us 
how the impact of the West upon the East has shaken 
the Oriental out of his metaphysical musings and taught 
him to think of the world of to-day, how the new 
awakening is to be traced in all Eastern countries. 
He is an optimist and in favour of an all-sided 
progress. The spirit that runs through the whole book 
is commendable and deserves to be imbibed by the Indian 
youths for whom the book is intended. 



Shakespeare’s Chart of Life 

Bsino Studibs of 

HAMLET, KING LEAR, OTHELLO AND MACBETH 
BY THE REV. DR. WILLIAM MILLER, C.I.E. 

CONTENTS. 

KING LEAR AND INDIAN POLITICS 
HAMLET AND THE WASTE OP LIFE 

MACBETH AND THE RUIN OP SOULS 
OTHELLO AND THE CRASH OP CHARACTER 
Dr. Miller does not appear as an annotator or critic. 
He fixes hia student’s attention especially on the ethical 
side of Shakespeare’s teaching. According to him the 
plays of Shakespeare, whether designedly or not, are 
not calculated merely to amuse./ They have each “an 
inner meaning,” a “central idea,” which it does the 
student good to search out and assimilate. , 

Thi Madras Mail. — Dr. Miller has taught Shakespeare 
for over 40 years to hundreds of students, who have 
passed through the Christian College, And in hia 
classes, if he has enforced one lesson more than another, 
it has been that these plays must have been written 
with the object, among others, of making plain the 
moral principles, which underlie the ordinary ocourrenoes 
in human life, and that it is this feature of Shakespeare’s 
plays which makes them not only an intellectual 
discipline but a means of real benefit to those upon 
whom they have their full and proper infiuenoe. 

Ra. 4. To Subscribers of the Indian Bstnste,” Rs^ 3» 
Available Separately Re, One each, 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

THE VOICE OF INDIA.— We have no doubt 
that, after perusing the main outlines of Dr. Miller’s 
criticism of these four great tragedies of Shakespeare’s^ 
the reader’s interest will be roused for the books 
themselves. 

THE HINDU. — * * Every Indian and every Euro- 
pean should oarefully read trough and think over the 
wise observations with which the Imok is replete. 

THE CIVILAND MILITARY GAZBTTE:-Dr. 
Miller’s book is full of suggestive thought. 




Essays on Indian Economics 

BY THE LATE MAHADBV GOVIND BANADE* 

Contents Indian Political Economy ; the Re- 
organisation of Beal Credit in India ; Netherlands 
India and Culture System ; Present State of Indian 
Manufacture and Outlook of the same ; Indian Foreign 
Emigration; Iron Industry — Pioneer Attempts; Indus- 
trial Conference ; Twenty Years’ Review of Census 
Statistics; Local Government in England and India; 
Emancipation of Serfs in Russia ; Prussian Land Legis- 
lation and the Bengal Tenancy Bill ; the Law of Land 
Sale in British India. 

i?s. 2, To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review^^ Re, i^8i 
SELECT OPINIONS. 

/iMl/a.— Indispensable upon the shelves of ^ every 
student of Indian Politics. 

Tbe Political Science Quarterly , — The author 
not only has a complete command of English but 
uncovers with great skill the mistakes made by the 
British in applying the maxims of English Political 
Economy to Indian conditions. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras' 
THE WEST COAST SPECTATOR. This is a 

very valuable contribution to Indian Political Economy, 
and should prove extremely useful just now when 
important questions relating to the development of our 
oountry’s resources are engaging the attention of the 

people. The book should find a place in all libraries and 
may with advantoge be used by all college students and 
others who wish to have information about the country’s 
industrial resources. 




SRI SANKARACHARYA 

HI3 LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY 0. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, M.A., l.t. 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY Pandit sitanath tattvabhdshan. 

Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ Review,” /4s. 8, 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwaisrrr 

A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCH. 

BY C. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, m.a., l.t. 
Price As. i2. To Subscribers of the Re view, As. S. 

SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, m.a. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY T. RAJAGOPALACHARIAR, m.a., b.d. 

Price As. 12, To Stcbscribera of the ** Review As. 

G. A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

The Kaisei'-i-hind : — We do not think we are 
guilty of any exaggeration when we say that there is no 
Indian firm of publishers which can surpass Messrs. 
G. A. Natesan and Co., of Madras, in point of utilitarian 

enterprise of a most patriotic character 

We repeat, all Indians should 

feel exceedingly grateful for all these valuable publica- 
tions at cheap prices to Messrs, Natesan Co. But we 
know how ardent, modest, and sober a patriot is the 
bead of this most enterprising Indian firm. Mr. G, A. 
Natesan, who is an university graduate, is indeed a 
jewel in Madras and elsewhere in the publications of 
cheap, useful, and handy Indian literature. 



MAITREYI. 

A VEDIC STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS, 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 


The Madras Mail, — The story relates to the insti- 
tutions and incidents in the lives of people who lived 
4^000 years ago, in the days of the Upanishads, of the 
pristine glory of philosophic Hinduism. 

Indian Mirror, — The author has recalled to life the 
dead bones of a very ancient and classical anecdote, and 
'embellished it with his own imagination and philosophi- 
eal disquisition. Pandit Sitanath has made the Maitreyi 
of the Vedie age as she should ba — catholic, stout- 
hearted and intellectual — and has through her mouth 
introduced and discussed many intricate philosophical 
and social topics. We wish this little book every success. 

The Bengal Times, — This book deserves to be 
widely read. 

Indian Witness, — The stories of the Svayamvara are 
well told and remind us of Sir Walter Scott. 

The Theosophist. — This brochure (in which some 
historical facts are woven into story form) is v/orth 
perusing, as it gives the reader a glympse into that 
ancient India to which we are endeavouring to return. 
The metaphysical discussion on Self and Not-self 
and the Individual and Universal Self between 
the great sage Yajnavalkya and his two wives, 
the learned Maitreyi and the devoted Katyayani, form 
two very good chapters ; and the last one on A 
Svayamvara” has its own charm, while fine touches 
permeate the booklet here and there. 

Price Annas Four. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty St., Madras. 




My Indian Reminiscences 

By Dr. Paul Deuasen 

EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION 

In recording my impressions of my trip to India in the 
winter of 1892-93, and thus presenting them to the public 
I have yielded to the wishes of my friends, partly because, 
notwithstanding the shortness of my stay In India, I 
was enabled, being favoured by circumstances, to get a 
deeper insight into the life of the natives than a Euro- 
pean usually gets. 

My knowledge of Sanscrit, the study cf it had been to 
speak, my daily bread for the twenty years previous to 
my trip, was of immense service. 

What was to be of still greater use to me in India than 
the knowledge of the ancient and sacred language of the 
land, was the fact that I had happened to have spent the 
best energies of a number of years in entering into the 
spirit of the Upanishads and the Vedanta based upon 
them; 

CONTENTS 

Introductory ; From Marseilles to Bombay ; Bombay ; 
From Bombay to Peshawar ; From Peshawar to Calcutta ; 
Calcutta and the Himalayas ; From Calcutta to Bombay 
via Allahabad ; From Bombay to Madras and Ceylon ; 
Homeward Bound. Appendix : —Philosophy of the Ve- 
ddiHta. Farewell lo India: A Pcem. 

Crown 8vo. 270 pages, with a frontispiece. 

Price Re» 1^4 • To Subscribers^ Re, one, 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Ghetty Street, Madras^. 
THE MERIT OF THE BOOK 

Dr, Deusserj’s account of his tour throughout India, 
his description of its principal cities, its shrines, pilgri- 
mages and its many holy spots, its leading men of 
various Communities and classes afford much interesting 
reading. The language in which he describes the customs,, 
ceremonies, manners, traits and traditions of the Indian 
people— net withstanding the shortness of his stay in 
India — shows his profound admiration and love for tho 
”^and which, to use his own words, “ had for years become* 
a kind of spiritual mother-country ** to him. 



THf 

TilSBHATlTE REFORMERS OF IMDUL 

CRITICAL SKETCHES OP 

THEIR LIVES AND WRITINGS 

BY 

T. KAJAGOPALA CHAEIAB, M.A., B.L. 

CONTENTS.— Nathamuni ; Pundarikaksha ; Yamuna- 
charya ; Sri Ramanujaoharya ; Sri Vedanta Desika ; 
Manavala Maha Muni ; and Ghaitanya: 

These are a Series of Seven Essays on the Lives and 
Writings of the principal religious reformers of the 
Vaishnavite or Visishtadwaita School of India. The 
treatment is critical and historical ; but special promi- 
nence has also been given to the literary side of this 
School’s activity. A clear account of the growth of 
Vaishnavaism is intended to be conveyed by these Lives 
of Eminent Reformers, and reference has throughout 
been made to the development of doctrines. A special 
chapter is devoted to the exposition of the Visishtad- 
waita philosophy according to Ramanuja. The growth 
of Vaishnavaism in Northern India is briefly dealt with 
in the last Essay, that on Sri Chaitanya, wherein that 
great Saint’s career is also fully described. 

ReTl. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,'*' As. 12'. 

G: A. Natesan & Co;, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

BOMBAY GUARDIAN. The little book can be 
recommended to all persons who care about the sub- 
ject, for its interesting biographical notes, its abundance 
of Hindu lore, and its perfect 1 ucidity. 

THE RANGOON SPECTATOR. The above work 
by Mr. T. Rajagopala Chariar, M, A., B. L.^ outlines in 
seven Essays of exceptional ability, the development and: 
inflnence of a great school of Indian philosophy. 



Aspects of the Vedanta. 

CONTENTS. 

The Yedanta—Sonie Reasons for Study. 

Tbe Late Mr. N. Vythinatha Aiyar, m, A, 

Veda and the Vedanta. 

The Late Prof. Max Muller 

Vedanta Toward All Religions. 

Swami A bhedanauda. 

The Vedanta in Outline. 

Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan, 

The Vedanta Religion. 

Professor M. Kangaohariar, m. a, 

The Ethics of the Vedanta. 

The Late Mr. N. Vythinatha Aiyar, M, A. 

Kao Bahadur Vasudeva J. Kirtikar, 

The Philosophy of tho Vedanta. 

Dr. l^aul Deusson, 

The Vedanta Philosophy. 

Swami Vivckananda. 

The Vedantic Doctrine of the Future Life* 

Pandit Sitauath Tattvabhushan. 

The Vedanta : Its Theory and Practice. 

Swami Saradananda. 

The Vedanta for the World. 

Swami Vivekauanda. 

Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the Review As* 8» 
G. A. Natesan & Co . Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS* 

Valuable little book The whole book is worthy 

of careful study by everyone interested in theology or 
philosophy. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW. This useful 
.little Tolume. 

THE PRABUDDHA BHABATA. A worthy compi- 
lation It will repay persual. 



RECENT INDIAN FINANCE 

BY MR. MN8HA EDUUI WAOHA. 

This ia a most valuable collection of papers relating 
to Indian Finance. It deals with such subjects as The 
Case for Indian Reform ; The Growth of Pixpendituro ; 
Enhanced Taxation ; Revenue and Expenditure ; Reasons 
for the Deficit, otct No student of Indian Politics 
should bo without this handy little volume from the pen 
of one of tbo most brilliant and authoritative critics 
of the Indian Financial Administration. 

The Empire. — Mr. Wacha’s book seeks 

to inform those, who take an interest in the finances of 
the Empire, how imperative ia the necessity for efiec- 
tually checking and controlling expenditure which, for 
some years past, has been allowed to overrun the normal 
revenue at a disquieting pace. Mr. Wacha knows how 
to put his case neatly, and we invite our readers to 
study it for themselves. 

The Indian Social Reformer.— It is the only attempt 
that has been recently made to present a comprehensive 
view of the movement of revenue and expenditure within 
recent years. 

The Wednesday Review.— Should be in the hands of 
every studeuc of Indian Finance. 

The Daily Post. — A series of brilliant thrusts and 
attacks. A fresh thought-producing guide to a remarkable 
mind. 

The Madras Standard. — Students of Indian Finance 
will find the booklet a most useful work. 

Price As. 4 (Pour). 

G. A, Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

DINSHAW EDULJI WACHA.— This is > sketch 

of Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, the well-known Bmsi 
P atriot, and contains a sucoinot account of his life, ms 
varied activities, his encyclopsedio knowledge, his. 
Municipal work, his services to the Congress, ana 
copious extracts from his speeches and writings relating 
among other subjects, to all the important questions of 
Indian Economies and Finance and the question of the 
apportionment of charges between the United Kingdom- 
and India. Price As. 4. 



8. A Natesan & Cs.’s Publications. 

The Guzerati : — Many of our countrymen are deeply 
indebted to the head of the enterprising firm of, 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, for the valuable publi- 
cations they have been placing|before the Indian public 
dealing with important questions of contemporary 
interest or with the lives and careers of some 
of our foremost Indians, both ancient and modern. 
We do not think there is any other publishing house 
in India that has attempted what Mr. Natesan has 
done with so much success during the last four years 
to instruct public opinion by means of handy, cheap 
and useful publications. Mr. Natesan is not only a 
man of literary attainments but endowed with business 
capacity and sound discernment. He certainly deserves 
to be congratulated on the success of his useful 
publications. 

The Sanjvartman : — There are certainly no publish- 
ing houses in India that can at all be compared with 
those of Murray, Constable, Blackie and Macmillan in 
England. Such historic concerns apart, there are very 
few firms that take the trouble of being up-to-date, or 
by the variety of their publications to form and direct 
the public taste or to diffuse useful and interesting 
knowledge among their oonstituents. Among these few 
Messrs. Natesan and Company of Madras undoubtedly 
occupy the place of honour. The Indian Review^ 
published by Mr. Natesan, is undoubtedly a gem of its 
kind and no cultured Indian cares to be without it. But 
the Review represents only one side of Mr. Natesan’s 
activity. Not a month elapses but this enterprising 
firm brings out elaborate volumes on every kind of 
subject that affects the interests of India and they are 
-generally the work of men who know what they are 
writing about. But one of the most popular outputs of 
the firm is the string of short, succinct and instructive 
'biographies of eminent Indians which are published 
from day to day * * » Messrs. Natesan & Qo., are 
doing a distinct and national service by issuing brief 
sketches of the lives of men who have played an iihport- 
ant Mrt in the modern epochs of Indian History. We 
thankfully acknowledge the receipt of all these and have 
^reat pleasure in briefly noticing them. 



POPULAR EDITION 

Essays in National Idealism 

BY ANANDA K. OOOMARASWAMY 

Contents : — The Deeper Meaning of the Struggle ; 

Nationality ; Mata Bharata ; The Aims and 
Methods of Indian Arts ; Art and Yoga in India ; The 
Influence of Modem Europe on Indian Art ; Art of the 
East and of the West ; The influence of Greek on Indian 
Art ; Education In India ; Memory in Education ; 
Christian Missions in India; Swadeshi; Indian Music; 
Music and Education in India ; Gramophones — and why 
not ? 

Select Opinions 

“ The Indian National Movement appears to us to have 
entered a new phase, and the publication of the present 
volume from Dr. Coomaraswamy's pen marks a definite 

stage in the progress of that movement It is clear 

that a very important step has been taken to promote the 
cause of Indian Nationalism along Indian as distinguish- 
ed from Western lines by the publication of the work,’' — 
Dawn Magasine» 

“ One could hardly bo prepared for the vigour of tuought 
and masculine energy of English, by which they are 
marked Their author is a logical and uncompro- 
mising reactionary Yet wo cannot deny the beauty 

and truths of the pure ideal as he so nobly and persis- 
tently holds it up before us.. ,, ..We think the book he 
has written to ba of surpassing value.” — Modern Review, 
Re. /. To Subscribers of the Indian Reviewf^ As. t2: 

G: A; Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL LIBRARY SERIES. 

— £ver> oi e of the volumes, big and small, Messrs. 
Natesan have of recent years published contains views of 
India and Indian current history and forms most reliable 
referenceH of the great social and mental movements 
now pulsating throughout India. We would suggest 
that all their publications of the sort of the four 
Tolnmes now before us be classed as Tht Indian 
Naticynat Library Series^ for beyond quosHon their pub- 
lication ia iorming a library ox national literature for 
India . — Moulmein Advertiser, 



THE IMPROVEMENT OF 

INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

SOME LESSONS FROM AMERICA 

By Mrs. Saint Nihal Sinj^h 

AUTHOR OP 

The Home Hygienic ** “ My Favourite Recipes 
How to Make Good Things to Eat ” 

“ The Virtues of Varnish^'' etc, 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 

PuBLiSHUR^s Preface .• 

Where Farming is a Profitable Pastime 
How The American Govt. Helps The Farmer 
The Belation of Manure to The Crop .. 

Plant Breeding in America 
How They Kaise Bice in America 

Wheat-Growing in America 

Maiung Money out op Milk 

Crown 8vo, IGO pages 
Price Re. /. To Subscribers, As. i2. 


G. A. Natosan & Co., Sunkurania Chotty Street, Madras. 

G. A. NATESAN ft GO’S PUBLICATIONS. 

The Indian Nation : — Cultured, energetic and enter- 
prising publishers of Madras. 

The Kaiyastha Messenger : — The worthy publishers 
have laid the educated classes under a deep debt of 
gratitude by placing before them interesting, useful 
and cheap publications. 

The Moulmein Advertiser : — The many valuable 
booklets published by Messrs. Natesan & Co., on 
aubjeots of the deepest interest and value to India 
should fill a recognisea place in the library of every 
student of India, past and present. 
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THE CONGRESS 

Movement. Leaders. Subjects. 

The Indian National Congpess.— An account of its 
origin and growth. Fall text of all the Presidential 
Addresses. Reprint of all the Congress Resolutions. 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses. Notable 
Utterances on the Movement. Portraits of all the 
Congress Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “Indian 
Review,” Rs. 2-8. 

Dadabhai Naoroji’a Speeches. — An up-to-date, ex- 
haustive and comprehensive collection. With a portrait. 
Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1-8, 

Recent Indian Finance. — By Mr. Pinsha Edulji 
Wacha. A valuable colliHjtion of papers relating to 
Indian Finance, etc. Price As^ 4. 

Indiana of South Africa. — Helots within the Empire I 
How they are Treated. By H. S. L. Polak. Ro, 1, To 
Subscribers of the “Indian Review,” As. 12. 

Gokhale’s Speeches. — An exhaustive and compre- 
hensive collection of his speeches, with a biographical 
sketch and a portrait. Over 1,000 pages. Crown 8vo, 
Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “Indian Review,” Rs, 2-8. 

'^Dr. Rash Behari Ghose's Bpeeches.~~As, 12. To 

Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” As. 8. ** 

G. A. Natssan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras^ 
Bomesh Chunder Dutt “I have perused 

a great portion of the Congress literature aa 
published in a handy volume by the enterprising pub* 
lisher, Mr. Natesan ; and to those who desire honestly 

to know the aims and aspirations of the educated men of 
India, 1 can honestly recommend a perusal of this 
valuable publication. An honest critic will find in this 
volume — from the first page to the last — a sincere 
desire to support and sustain the Government by the 
co-operation of the people. 



AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 

BY MR, BEEDICK R. SAYANl 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION 

SIR VITALDHAS DAMODAR THAOKERSEY 
CoateaiM : — Agriculture ; Rice ; Wheat ; Cotton ; 
Sugar-Cane; Jute: Oilseeds; Acacia; Wattle Barks; 
Sunn Hemp ; Camphor ; licmon-Grass Oil ; Ramie ; 
Rubber ; Minor Products : Potatoes ; Fruit Trcade ; Lac 
Industry ; Tea and Coffee ; Tobacco ; Manures; Subsidiary 
Industries; Sericulture; Apiculture; FJoriculture ; 
Cattle-Farming ; Dairy Industry ; Poultry-Raising ; An 
Appeal, 

Sir Vitaldhas Thaokersey writes : — 

Mr, S. R. Sayani, I think, has given valuable informa- 
tion regarding the present state and future possibilities 
of the principal cultivated crops of India. 

Re, /. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,'' As. 12, 

Mr. W. H. Sharp, Director op Public Instruction, 
Bombay. ** Agricultural Industries in India” by Beedick 
R. Sayani I price Rupee One, and published by G. A. 
Hatesan &Oo., Esplanade, Madras, is recommended as 
a book suitable for the Libraries of Secondary Schools 
in this Presidency. 

H, E. The Governor of? Bombay hopes that it may 
have a wide circulation and stimulate the introduction 
of the improvements which are so neoessary if India is to 
reach its full economic development as a producing 
country; 

G. A. Natesau & Co- Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madras. 

THE MOST ENTERPRISING OP PUBLISHERS. 

2%e Provincial Times ; — Messrs. O. A. Natesan, 
Publishers, Esplanade, Madras, have issued a series of 
books not alone of interest to a general reader, but of 
value aa references and histortcal records. 

The Indian Witneea G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras, are makteg %«ite a name tw themselves by their 
variai piblteatimiB. 

The Empire :-~That ferociously enterpristiig firm of 
publishers, Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co,, g^adrae. 



ALL ABOUT DELHI 

[COMPILED FROM VARIOUS AUTHENTIC SOURCES.] 

— 

Contents Tho Hindu Kings ; Early Muhammadan 
Kings ; The Moghul Emperors ; Modern Delhi ; Some 
Delhi Sights ; Monuments at Delhi ; The Storming of 
Delhi; The City Gazetteer; Lord Lytton’s Durbar; 
Lord Curzon’s Durbar, 

In the preparation of this book free use has been 
made of Mr. Fanshawe’s Delhi : Past and Present^ more 
•especially in the compilation of its last Chapter ; of Dr, 
Fergusson’s Eastern and Indian Architecture in the 
^description of its great architectural glories — without 
which no book on Delhi could be either complete or 
comprehensive ; of the revised Imp&i'ial Gazetteer for 
the latest statistics relating to the city; of Captain 
Trotter’s Nicholson for a description of the storming 
of Dehli ; and of Mr. Reynold-Ball’s Tourist's India for 
a succinct account of its far-famed Mutiny Sites. Besides 
the standard writers on Indian History and the 
accounts of European and other travellers to India 
during the Moghul period^ much interesting information 
has been gleaned from Mr. Abbott’s Through India with 
the Prince^ Mr. Percival Landon’s Under the Sun, 
Mr. G. W. Steevens’ In India, Genl. Sir Hugh Gough’s 
Old Memories^ and Mr. Kerr’s From Charing Cross 
to DMu In l^e writing of the first three Chapters 
valuable matter has been derived from the Mdha- 
bharata, the great Indian Epic; Todd’s Rajasthan-, 
Ferishta’s History ; Elliot’s Mahomedan Historians ; 
Mr. Elphinstone’s History of India-, Ibn Batuta’s 
Travels-, Ball’s Tavernier-, the Aiy-m- Akbari -, and 
the Memoirs of Timur and Baber. 

The book contains a Map of Delhi and thirty 
lllustrattions. 

PRICE BE. 1-B AS. 

To Subscribers of the *• Indian Review, ” Re. 1-4 As% 


O. A. Natesan A Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

An Exhaustive & Comprehensive Collection op 

HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

THIRD EDITION. 

This publication is the first ot its kind. It is the most 
exhaustive and comprehensive collection of the work of 
Swami Vivekananda hitherto published. It contains,, 
among others, his eloquent character sketch of “ My 
Master ” ; his celebrated lecture at the great Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago ; all the important ana valuable 
speeches delivered in England, America and India on 
GnanaYoga, Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Vedanta, and 
Hinduism ; selections from the inspiring speeches he 
gave, in reply to addresses of welcome that were present- 
ed to him at different towns and cities in India, during 
his historic journey from Colombo to Almora, on his 
return from America ; a choice collection of the contri- 
butions of the Swami to various papers and periodicals 
hitherto not available in book from ; some of his private 
letters to friends ; and a selection from his poems. 

DETAILED CONTENTS.— My Master; Hinduism 
as a Religion ; Reply to the Addresses of Congratula- 
tions from Madras and Calcutta; The Ideal of Uni- 
versal Religion ; God in Everything ; Immortality ; Is 
the Soul Immortal; The Freedom of the Soul; Maya 
and Illusion ; Maya and the Conception of God ; Maya 
and Freedom ; The Real and the Apparent Man ; The 
Absolute and Manifestation ; Unity in Diversity ; The 
Cosmos ; The Macrocosm ; Realization ; Karma Yoga ^ 
Metaphysics in India ; Re-incarnation ; Bhakti or Devo- 
tion ; Vedanta ; The Vedanta in Indian Life ; The Mis- 
sion of the Vedanta ; The Sages of India ; Christ, The 
Messenger ; The Relation of Buddhism to Hinduism ; The 
True Method of Social Reform ; The Reform of Caste; 
Education on National Lines ; The Conquest of the 
World by Indian Thought ; The Himalayas; Max 
Muller — A Vedantist; Japan Poems. Contains also 
Four Portraits., PRICE RS. TWO. 

To Suhscriberi of the" Indian Review, ” Re. 1-8. 

». III ^ 

O. A. Natesan & Co., 4, Bunkurama ChetlySt., Madras,. 



SRI SANKARACHARY;AiS. 

SELECTED WORKS : 

Sanskrit Text and English Translation 

By Mr. S. VENKATARAMANAN, b.a. 
Containing more than 700 verses in all and including^ 
among others the following; — Dakshinamurthi-Stotra 
Hari-Stuti, Dasasloki, Satasloki, Sadachara, Atmabodha/ 
Vakyavritti, Vakyasudha, Svatmanirupanam, Aparoksha- 
nubiiati. 

Bound in Cloth. Price Re. 1-8. 

To Subscribers of the ** Indian Review,"' Re* One. 

U P7!t ISH os 

With Text in Devanagari^ Sankara* s Commentary mid 
English Translation Published by 
V. C. SESHACHARI, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S, 

Vols, I, II. & V. Translated by SITARAMA BASTRIAR 
Vols. III. & IV. Transla-ted by Pandit GANGANATHA 


CLOTH BOUND Rs. a. 

I.—Isa Kena and Mundaka .. ..2 0 

II.— The Kalha & Prasna .. ..18 

III.— The Chandogya— 

Parti — The First 4 Adhy ay as .. 2 0 

lY.— The Chandogya— 

Part II— The last 4 Adhyayas*. .. 18 

¥.— Aitareya & Talttriya ..14 


AVAILABLE FOR SALE SEPARATELY. 

G, A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

A PILE OF USEFUL LITTLE BOOKS. 

Bombay Guardian -We have to thank those most 
enterprising publishers, Messrs. G. A. Natesan and Co., 
of Madras, for a pile of useful little books. This is the 
firm that brings out I'he Indian Review. That 
firm has stepped entirely — out of the common run of 
Indian publications, and in place of supplying a market — 
work which always affords room for fresh enterprise — 
it has created a market, by boldly devising and turning 
out books which people ought to want and soon learn 
to want. 



THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

With the text in Devanagaei and 
AN English Translation 

BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 

Note . — It has long been my ambition to place within 
reach of the English-reading public a cheap edition of 
the Bhagavad-Gita with the text in Devanagari and an 
English translation o! the same. Mrs. Annie Besant^ 
that warm and tried friend of India whesd services to 
our land it were vain to count, has enabled me to realize 
that ambition by generously granting the use of her 
English translation. It is devoutly hoped that this great 
scripture of the Hindus will find a place in thousands of 
homes both in India and elsewhere. —G. A. NATES AN. 

Price per copy. As. 2 (Two). 

When ordering mention the number of copies.^ 
Stamps wiii not be received 

The Prabudha Bharata,-^lti clearness of type, in size 
and shape, the book leaves nothing to be desired. We 
can heartily recommend it to all who want a trustworthy 
pocket-edition of the Gita. 

The Modern Review. Natesanis'biddingfair to be 
the Indian Routledgo, This finely printed edition of a 
well-known and excellent translation has been here 
ofiored at an impossibly cheap price, and it should make 
its way to every Indian home and heart, 

G. A; Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras,. 

MRS. ANNIE BESANT* A sketeh of her Life 
and her Services to India. With copiouB extracts from 
her speeches and writings. With a portrait. 64 pagee» 
Price Annas Four. 

NATION-BUILDINQ. A Stirring appeal to Indians. 
Suggestibns for the building of the Indian Nation^ 
Education as the basis of National Life ; National Uni* 
Tersities for India. Price Annas Two. 









